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AN INLAND EMPIRE BUILDER. 


The development of the lumber industry in the Inland 
Empire during the last decade has been extraordinary. 
Outside of one mill in Spokane, manufacturing for 


local consumption entire- 
ly, the industry ten years 
ago was confined to a 
few small mills scattered 
throughout the territory, 
whose output was used 
entirely at home. But 
few ears of Inland Em- 
pire pine lumber were 
shipped east until about 
ten years ago, when east- 
ern operators—those 
from Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota—he- 
gan to look toward the 
Inland Empire pine for 
continuing the life of 
their business. The re- 
sults were the buying of 
timber and building of 
mills for an industry that 
has now grown to a total 
output of over a_ billion 
and a half feet of Ium- 
ber annually, of which 
over one billion feet is 
western pine and Idaho 
white pine and the rest 
is larch, cedar and _ fir. 
The western pine out- 
put of the Inland Empire 
is over 800,000,000 and 
the Idaho white pine out- 
put over 200,000,000 feet 
annually; and this finds 
a market ali over the 
world. Statistics com- 
piled by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation from data fur- 
nished by its members 
show that about 41 per 
cent of the output last 
year was used locally; 
that is, in the States in 
which it is manufactured. 
North and South Dakota 
are the next best custom- 
ers, using nearly 12 per 
cent of the output, while 
over 9 per cent goes into 
Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and nearly 10 per 
cent into Iowa and IIli- 
nois. Over 8 per cent 
goes into Colorado, Wy- 
oming and Utah, 6 per 
cent into Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Missouri, 7 
per cent was shipped in- 
to Canada last year, and 
61% per cent went into 
the territory east of. Chi- 
eago. Although these 
figures pertain to the 
larger mills that are 
members of the Western 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association the same relative pro- 
portion will probably hold good for the mills outside 


of that organization. 


During the last decade a number of strong lumber 
manufacturing concerns have grown up in the Inland 





Empire territory and at the head of them are men who, 
generally speaking, learned how to do things in the 
white pine regions of the North, and who believe in 
associated effort. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ to him to 
Association therefore represents the live concerns of the 


WILLIAM DEARY, OF POTLATCH, IDAHO; 
Retiring President Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Inland Empire territory. At the head of this organiza- 
tion during its fiscal year just expired was William 
Deary, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
with mills at Potlatch and Elk River, Idaho, that are 
considered among the world’s largest manufacturers cf 
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the organization last year was 
reviewed at its annual meeting February 7 at Spokane, 


at which time Mr. Deary, in the face of strong appeals 


declined reelection to its 


presidency and retired to the ranks of its mere workers. 


The importance of the 
Inland Empire lumber in 
dustry makes of interest 
to readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN some 
thing of a personal na- 
ture regarding the man 
who has been at the head 
of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion during the fiscal 
year just past 

William Deary came of 
good stock, having been 
born June 24, 1853, on 
Allumette Island, On- 
tario, across the river from 
Pembroke, in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, his 
father being a farmer. 
When not too busy work- 
ing on the farm he went 
to the country school 
about six months each 
year until he was 14 
years of age, when his 
opportunity to secure 
further schooling was 
terminated by his going 
to work in the woods in 
the upper Ottawa dis- 
trict, at first being en- 
gaged in squaring tim 
bers for Andrew and 
Peter White, of Pem 
broke, for whom he work 
ed three years. Only the 
choicest white pine was 
taken in those days for 
square timbers. He also 
worked in the woods for 
E. B. Eddy, and for J. 
R. Booth, of Ottawa, on 
the upper Ottawa. Part 
of the time he. was en 
gaged in rafting square 
timbers to Ottawa. When 
he was 26 years of age 
he went to the Muskegon 
district and worked in 
the woods for a year, 

Mr. Deary then -went 
to Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
and for a year or so was 
in the employ of the 
Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Co. at its big mill 
at Chippewa Falls and 
also logged and ran 
camp. In the winter of 
1885-86 Mr. Deary began 
logging for himself in 
northern Minnesota on 
the Big Fork, that flows 
into the Rainy River. He 
was the second logger to 


put in logs and drive 


them from this region to the mills at Portage, Ont. 
Three years later Mr. Deary and the late J. B. Kehl, 

of Chippewa Falls, Wis., formed the Kehl & Deary Co. 

and engaged in logging in northern Minnesota, with 
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Lower Michigan Hardwoods 
MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH, BASSWOOD AND ASH 















MILLS AT BOYNE CITY, MICH. 


ELIE TIES 


We have the best up-to-date mills, cutting virgin timber, 
our grades are right and our manufacture unexcelled. 





We have a new plant, fully equipped for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of the trade who prefer 
their Maple, Beech and Birch Lumber delivered in the 
rough and cut to sizes most suitable for their needs. Write 
us at once stating what you will require. 


We Want Your Business 


and are in a better position to serve you than any one else 
in ourline. The product of our mills needs no introduction 
to the trade who use the best. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 
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WHOLESALE YARD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANG, 


_ 0 | 
INTERESTED IN SOUTHERW 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detalled reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 6 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which heave been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO. 
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1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg, 
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is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 





| Today men buiid houses that are more 
i i f combine beauty and comfort. 

i Iga i The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
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Finest Maple Flooring 

















It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
will insist upon having. It practically sells 
itself. 

A sample ,stock of our ‘‘Finest’? Maple 
Flooring will be a trade winner for you. 


i Hilt Send us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
f ; now. ; 


W.D. Young & Co. 


‘ally 
| BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppminted 


weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTH. 


A movement that should be productive of very bene- 
ficial results is explained in bulletin 242, entitled 
‘Country Schools of Agriculture and Domestic Econ- 
omy in Wisconsin,’’ issued by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture through the office of experi- 
ment stations. This movement has been under way 
in Wisconsin for a number of years, and some of the 
benefits that have resulted from it are told in the 


bulletin referred to. The main purpose of the work 
is to train country boys and girls in such a way as to 
make them more efficient on the farm and in the home. 
The interest manifested in this work has been shown 
by the great demand for information on the subject, 
bulletin 242 being the second and a revised edition. 





LABOR’S FALSE LEADERS. 


Recent developments in the labor world have dem- 
onstrated that there must be a house cleaning in 
organized labor. The McNamara case and subsequent 
examples have demonstrated that there is an undesirable 
element in the union fold. 

Wherever it is shown that union men have stood 
idly by and permitted assaults on non-union workmen, 
wherever it has been apparent that union men have 
condoned violation of the law by their co-workers, 
evidence of the need of a higher moral standard is 
accumulated. The rank and file of the unions can not 
be charged with the responsibility for the acts of a 
few dangerous characters, but union men are respon- 
sible for the selection of their leaders. 

The lumber trade period@ically for several years has 
had its experience with unionism, and in the lumber 
field, as in most other lines of business, the most 
intense feeling that exists against the unions is 
engendered by the radical acts and utterances of a 
few men who are not in fact representative. Union 
labor ought to purge itself of this element. 
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FOREST FIRE PROTECTION. 


The proposal to cut down the appropriation of the 
] i 

Forest Service for the handling of extraordinary fires 
has aroused widespread and violent protest by lumbermen 
and timber owners in all parts of the country. The, ex 
perience of the last few years has demonstrated that the 
Service needs more liberal financial support if the public 
domain is to be protected as it should be. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following communica 
tion from John Lamb, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives: 

5 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—To the Editor of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN: Replying to your night letter of February 
7, addressed to the Committee on Appropriations, I beg to 
call your attention to the fact that in the appropriation act 
for the current fiscal year there are provided two appropria 
tions for fighting fires in the nationai forests; viz., under 
the head of “General Expenses, Forest Service,’ will be 
found the following item: “For fighting forest fires and 
for other unforeseen emergencies, one hundred and fifty thou 
sand dollars,” and under the head of ‘Miscellaneous’ will 
be found an item which reads as follows: “For fighting 
and preventing forest fires in cases of extraordinary emer 
gency, one million dollars.” 

When this committee was formulating the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, all chiefs in the depart- 
ment were, as usual, closely questioned as to their expendi- 
tures, and it developed that the Forest Service has used or 
would use the $150,000 appropriated for ordinary fire-fight 
ing work and had used but twenty-two thousand of the one 
million appropriated for extraordinary fires. The committee 
then fixed the amount for extraordinary fires at $200,000 
(instead of $1,000,000), thinking it very unwise to keep so 
much money idle, when full provision can be made at any 
{ime in case of emergency. Very truly yours, 

JOHN LAMB, 

An excessive appropriation may involve the tying up 
of Government funds that other branches of the Govern- 
ment service would like to control, but the country con- 
tains no prophet who can foresee the fire hazard, and it 
is certain that money must be available before adequate 
Any committee that 
ignores this fact may expect to shoulder an unenviable 
burden of public wrath in the event that fires in 1912 
repeat the record of the last two years, 


fire protection will be assured. 
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HARDWOODS IN WISCONSIN. 


A late report from Rhinelander, Wis., is to the effect that all talk of the siow 
market movement of basswood !oses significance in the face of the fact that not much 
stock is on hand at Wisconsin mills, this statement including any grade or thickness, 
and first and seconds as well as lower grades. Even the crating grade is about 
exhausted. 

There is a notable variation, however, in the asking prices for basswood. Some 
offers for log run have been made as low as $17.50 a thousand, while others are 
holding for $24 a thousand—a variation indeed that can searcely be accounted for 
except by the wide spread in quality. ‘‘The fact is, 


.° 


our correspondent remarks, 
‘‘one price is too low and the other is too high.’’ Active trade would soon equalize 
the extreme, but up to recently orders were coming in slowly. 

Birch demand is expected to show more life after the spring demand from the 
furniture factories shall put in an appearance. Requests for quotations come from 
the furniture factories, which shows that there will soon be a call for that wood. 
Some call comes from the East for selected red birch. 

The mill men are not fretting so much about the moderate state of trade as would 
be the case if there were a good condition in transportation matters. The supply 
of ears is extremely limited all over Wisconsin, and at Minneapolis there is a 
veritable embargo, which is a great hindrance to the movement of lumber. There 
lately were more applicants for cars than were furnished in a seattering and meager 
distribution of them. 

Logging conditions are fine, the ground being frozen hard, the lakes and still 
running waters of the rivers the same, while snow to make good roads is plentiful. 
Farmers are hauling in logs to the mills but slowly, as they seem not anxious to sell. 
Log jobbers are doing well on account of good hauling conditions. 





SHORT LENGTHS. 


One of the big facts in the retail lumber business is that in each and every one 
of thousands of buildings of wooden construction the workman who wants a 2- 
foot or 3-foot piece cuts it off the end of a long piece of lumber or finish; and 
whenever he does it $4 a thousand of lumber value is wiped out forever—value not 
relating to material or manufacture but representing only the cost difference be- 
tween lumber in iengths longer than eight feet and the same items in lengths 
shorter. 

The other big fact is that for every thousand feet of lumber manufactured 
somewhere between 800 and 900 feet of the contents of the log inside the bark is 
sent to the refuse burner. Much of it is waste irrecoverable by any means now 
in sight in the present stage of the industry; a large part of it might be saved 
as short lumber if the lumber retailer would handle it or the carpenter would 
use it. 

In between these two situations stands the retailer, complaining because competi- 
tive conditions compel him to sell his long lumber at an insufficient profit margin. 
That is true, but he holds that one fact so close to his eyes that the general effect 
is much like the photograph of the corpuient lady taken at Atlantic City. The 
ocean was there, but it didn’t show in the picture because she stood in front of it. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. has been distributing at some of 
the retailers’ conventions a handsome booklet showing illustrations of houses in 
which a very large proportion of cedar had been used in short lengths for siding 
and other purposes. Owing to the nature of the defects in that wood many of 
them have to be trimmed out. A considerable percentage of shorts is the result, 
not merely from the taper of the log but from the inner portion as well. The 
manufacturer has to sell his shorts; consequently he does sell them, and the re- 
tailer buys them and the carpenter uses them. 

If the cedar lumber manufacturer can sell short items when he has to to get any 
profit out of his operation why can not the manufacturer of other woods sell 
them who could thereby secure a better profit? Why can not the retailer save as 
an added profit some of that $4 waste? Why does the work of the retailers who 
are actually doing that thing and getting rich by it receive no attention in the 
laying out of the practical subjects to be taken up in convention work ? 





THE PAST AND FUTURE OF SOUTHERN FORESTS. 


From the pioneer days of the republic, when the populace was yet scant and the 
forests undisturbed except for an occasional clearing, the general public has under- 
stood very little about the magnitude of the woods or their importance. Foremost 
among articles of the domestic economies, wood from time out of mind has rarely 
been an object of conscious public heed or of adequately intelligent popular appre- 
ciation. It steadily has been regarded as a matter of course, with at no time definite 
appreciation of either its infinite usefulness or its intrinsic value. Any price con- 
sequently has been held to be exorbitant and an object of protest. Even the average 
man first and last engaged in the manufacture of wood products has had no suffi- 
cient conception of either the exalted character of his calling or the immeasurable 
extent of its limitations. With this state of facts for a foundation the later com- 
mercial development could find no price basis beyond the labor of production, then 
also at an extreme minimum. 

There was a long interval during which the standing timber cut no figure as a 
cost factor. In fact, it was not until a comparatively recent period that this branch 
of the subject received any attention at all. Even yet it is not reckoned with the 
care and precision that are its due. With wood an ever present utility as well as 
an object of beauty from the cradle to the grave the people of this country have 
continuously looked upon it as in some sort a natural heritage or as a national asset 
out of which nobody in particular was justified in profiting. Counting the now larger 
populace and the proportionately increased consumption, it is doubtful if this subject 
is today any more widely understood relatively than it was when American forests 
were yet in the primeval stage. What average Americans of today understand about 
forests and their products is not only distinctly a damage but a source of self inflicted 
economie public disturbance and injustice. 

Naturally values have been affected by the combined economic operation of grow- 
ing consumption on the one hand and a constantly decreasing supply on the other. 


In spite, however, of this and any other factors affecting value, lumber prices are as 


essentially the football of competition today as they ever were. ‘The files of any. 


well regulated producing plant will make this very plain. Few very large fortunes 
made out of lumber have been due to the profits of production; they were due to 
accretions from previous advances in the value of standing timber. These advances 
while naturally tending to sustain lumber prices have been powerless to do so always 
above the cost line. The difference between an investment in the purchase of timber- 
land on the one hand and a commodity like lumber on the other becomes palpable 
and it can plainly be seen why the ove so largely has held its own and the other 
has not. 

In the South, concerning which this is more particularly written, the future of the 
forests is promised growing protection and strength from three principal causes— 
inevitably constant depletion, growing home consumption, and probably increasing 
exports. Each of these and all of them collectively will tend to relieve southern 
production of much of the interior competitive weakness with which it has been 
beset and thus prove not only a barrier to further needless sacrifices at home but a 
similar boon to those heretofore the results of much otherwise inevitable competition. 
These are facts and deductions in which the deliberations of pending conventions 
should find occasion for reflection, an inducement to foreswear further needless price 
sacrifices and, therefore, a means of profit and satisfaction. 





WASHINGTON STATE CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS. 


As spring approaches evidences accumulate going to show that the season’s 
lumber and shingle trade of the coastal section of Washington will start out 
under much improved conditions, as measured by those prevailing at the close 
of last year. 

The curtailment of product by the shutdown of many of the mills; continuing 
more or less from December 1 to February 15, has reduced output to a large 
extent, which, added to the curtailment that had been practiced from June 1, 
last year, forward, has resulted in a reduction estimated at 500,000,000 feet. 

It is believed by leading men among manufacturers that this restriction of 
output has effected a distinctly improved state of demand—a condition that is 
likely to stimulate trade during the spring months, at least. Had there been 
no curtailment, with the result that 500,000,000 feet of additional lumber were 
forced on the market, or remained in piles at the mills as a menace to demand 
and prices, the result must have been nothing less than disastrous. Thus the 
north Pacifie coast lumber business has been saved from ruinous prostration by 
a wise prudence. This example should be a lesson to other branches of the 
lumber business. 

Many orders are being received in the Grays Harbor districts from the yards 
of the middle western interior, the stocks of which have been allowed to run 
low under the influence of conservative buying. At the same time the pros- 
pects for foreign outlets for lumber for two years never were brighter. The 
restoration of tranquillity in China, under a stable representative government, 
of which there now is a fair prospect, would much enhance demand in the Orient 
for West Coast lumber. 

As an evidence of the importance-of the offshore demand for Northwest 
Coast lumber it is pertinent to state that the January report of the harbor- 
master at Tacoma shows that of the amount of lumber shipped in that month, 
totaling 14,865,947 feet, 10,427,922 feet went to foreign perts. At present the 
foreign trade is hampered by the scarcity of tonnage, and vessel rates are 25 to 
30 per cent higher than a few months ago. 

Demand for red cedar shingles in the Grays Harbor district is better than it 
was earlier, but prices have not advanced materially. Many mills are still shut 
down throughout western Washirgton, so there has not been much relapse from 
the curtailment policy. Cedar and fir logs are held without much change in 
prices. The demand for railroad material is a notable feature of current busi- 
ness and much is hoped for in that line as the season advances. The Grays 
Harbor shippers are felicitating themselves that they will be placed on an equal 
footing with the Puget Sound manufacturers in the matter of freight rates 
to eastern territory by the completion of the Grays Harbor line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway. 





THREATENING CONDITIONS ON THE OHIO RIVER. 


The mill operators along the Ohio River are sitting on the anxious seat. That 
noble stream is getting ready for its late winter jamboree. The lark is liable to 
break loose at any time. The tributaries are loaded with thick ice which, when 
released by warm weather, will come tumbling down, sweeping everything float- 
able into the main river. If there happen to be np powerful rains, or merely light 
ones, the result may be tolerable; but there will be ice jams, damming up of 
water, logs and debris that will make more or less trouble. But the loggers 
and manufacturers of lumber are used to this annual, sometimes oftener, visita- 
tion, and will prepare for it as they best can. But they are somewhat worried 
and are anxiously conjecturing what the result will be. 

Throughout the cold weather of the last six weeks operators along the Ohio 
have been much concerned about the state of the river and its probable effect on 
the movement and holding of logs that come out of its tributaries. In the last 
few weeks logs from the mountain sections have started to move, but have been 
blocked by ice and snow. More snow and ice came late in January, such condi- 
tions reaching over into this month. It is thought that such a situation may 
cause disastrous results when the final general breakup occurs. 

Tn order to ascertain the more recent prospects and results, inquiries recently 
were sent out to some’of the principal mill points on the Ohio River, and several 
replies have been received that shed some light on the situation. 

At Ashland, Ky., the supply of logs is practically exhausted. Timber that was 
expected the first of the week was blocked by an ice gorge in the Big Sandy 
River, and it was feared that a quick rise would endanger the run of logs. The 
Ohio River is full of ice, which prevents operation of the mills. Early in the 
week the weather moderated to some degree, but later there was a recurrence 
of a cold wave, which intensified apprehensions. Such is the seriousness of the 
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situation thet operators are now estimating that the timber supply in the Big 
Sandy district will be but about 50 per cent of that of 1911. 

From Cincinnati it is reported that the estimate there of the log supply is that 
it will be 25 per cent short of the normal or average. Most river mills have 
small stocks of logs. Streams in most of the logging districts have been frozen 
up for the last two weeks or more. There are some logs in the booms, but on 
account of ice they can not be gotten to the mills. Moreover, the larger number 
of mills have been shut down for 30 days on account of the excessively cold 
weather and the ice in the streams. 

From Evansville, Ind., it is stated that adverse weather conditions have handi- 
capped hardwood lumber production. Logs are scarce. The Ohio River has been 





gorged with ice, and tributary streams are unnavigable from the same cause. 
Crews can not work because of the extreme cold and obstructing ice and snow. 

That there is to be a shortage of logs in the Ohio River district as a result of 
the present winter conditions seems evident. How serious it will be remains to 
be seen. Should cold weather continue through the larger part of this month, 
with resultant gorging, breaking loose and flooding, logs would be scattered, 
stranded or swept beyond destination, all of which would result in much delay 
in efforts to recover, as well as money loss in the operation. Such happenings 
surely would result in a diminished output of lumber. It is not to be wondered 
at that the manufacturers are beginning to predict that under the circumstances 
the market should be stronger, with an accompanying advance of prices. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








“ing volume. 


General conditions have not changed materially within the week. Reports from all 
northern territory indicate that up to a late date continued cold weather had pro- 
crastinated the beginning of the spring trade; but within the present week the 
temperature has moderated in a marked degree, and future reports may be expected 
to reflect some improvement in trade activity. In the Southwest there has been a 
recurrence of stormy weather, taking on the character of rain and sleet, which has 
had the effect to hinder milling operations and hold up the delivery of railroad and 
car material. This condition is seized upon to hold prices stronger in some special 
items. 

* * * 

The generally expressed opinion is that there will be a strong uprising of demand 
for lumber in all departments as soon as the weather shall be favorable for the 
resumption of building and for the shipping and delivering of lumber. However, 
that the spring business will start rather late is evident, though a full volume is 
scarcely ever realized until March. As in former years after a hard winter, spring 
demand is likely to come with a dashing movement, though much will depend upon 
the character of the weather. It is admitted that retail stocks, as well as those of 
consumers, in both the soft wood and the hardwood departments are relatively small, 
and that the simply normal spring demand will necessitate a large movement. But 
in respect to the country retail trade there is a persistence of small, mixed order 
buying, such as has prevailed for nearly or quite a year. Nothing but a startling 
and pronounced rise of prices would awaken the retail dealers to a moving interest 
in stocks, and that interest has scarcely made any impression as yet. All wholesalers 
and manufacturers admit that the retail dealers in pine lumber are still apathetic 
about stocking much ahead of immediate wants. Still some impulse will be given 
to buying when the retailers shall begin to call for lumber, and that will come when 
the state of the weather shall become favorable. Much will depend upon the weather 
from now forward. From Ohio eastward cold weather and deep snows have persisted, 
especially in New York State, where trade has been much handicapped by such 
unfavorable conditions. Like complaints come from Ohio, and all of the Northwest 
has been snow- and frostbound since the year’s beginning. Under this situation a 
marked revival of trade could not have been expected. But from present indications 
the crest of the winter has been passed, and another week may be expected to bring 
about a pronounced revival in demand and movement in all departments of the lum- 


ber trade. 
* * * 


Reports from the yellow pine markets show that the railroad and car builders’ 
demand is still the most important feature of current business, and besides there is 
a eall for specials of different kinds. The effect of these kinds of demand is to 
make necessary a selection of logs and cuttings, so the mills are unable to make even 
runs, while there is a tendency to accumulate yard stocks, which are not selling in 
good volume, and all common stocks are accumulating. Within a short time there 
seems to have been a renewal of activity in the railroad and car equipment demand, 
and the mills cutting such stuff are busy. Stormy weather has interfered with the 
work somewhat, and more business may be expected with the approach of warm 
weather. West of the Mississippi there is an especially strong call for 12-inch boards 
of good quality, with no great surplus of such lumber to draw upon. In the middle 
Gulf States there seems to be a variety of opinion among manufacturers and their 
sales agents about the state of trade. Some say that it has much improved, while 
others say that the spring trade is slow in coming. Individual reports doubtless 
depend upon the point of view, the difference between conditions in different places, 
the kind of markets being cultivated in separate cases, and upon various influences. 
But the fact that a large number in the trade are in a position to make favorable 
reports shows that the year’s” business is getting under headway, and enlargement 
of demand and movement as the season advances may confidently be looked for. The 
export trade would be satisfactory if ocean freights were not so high as to check 
shipments. South American, Cuban and Porto Rican trade is the strongest feature of 
the export business. In Georgia and Florida, besides the export requirement, a con- 
tinuous and urgent demand for railroad and car material goes far toward the main- 
tenance of a fair run of business. In the general trade the southeastern operators 
are adhering to the policy of holding fast to a price basis. This causes some fric- 
tion between the mills and northern buyers, but the mills seem to be able to have 
orders enough on hand to keep their plants running, with orders ahead in encourag- 
In the North Carolina pine trade the activity in demand previously 
reported continues, especially for roofers, and the box grades.. Prices are main- 
tained by the attitude of the mill operators, who will not sell for future delivery 


unless they can get the prices upon which t»ey have fixed their minds. 
* * * 


In the principal northern North Carolina pine markets the demand for that kind 
of lumber seems to be relatively stronger than that for most other kinds of the more 
prominent building and manufacturing woods of the softer varieties. This situation 
apparently has been brought about by the reduction in mill output that resulted from 
rainy weather last year, and a general determination that demand and prices must 


be controlling factors in the display of productive energy. 
* * * 


The hardwood trade is not manifesting anything remarkable as to volume, but 
there is a steady movement into channels of distribution, with prices generally even 


6 


and steady. Oak, ash, poplar and other leading southern hardwoods are not in 
excess, and the tendency of conditions is toward the restriction of cut during the 
spring season; for the Ohio River tributaries have been bound in ice all winter and 
are about to burst the leash and let the accumulated logs loose for a rush into the 
Ohio, with what result can not now be estimated. It seems certain that the mills 
on the tributaries and on the main stream will have troubles of their own in running 
and holding their logs without giving much thought to sawing or the market for 
lumber for some time. Absence of heavy rains would mitigate the worst features 
of the situation, but at present operators continue anxious in contemplating the 
outcome. In Arkansas late rain and sleet have greatly hindered getting out a log 
supply. In the lower Mississippi River markets hardwoods are reported to be selling 
moderately, though recently inquiry and actual buying have been somewhat increased. 
The industries of all woodworking kinds are calling for plain red and white oak, and 
at St. Louis for quarter sawed red oak in a predominant degree. Quarter sawed 
white oak is said to be doing better at Louisville and other Ohio River points. There 
is, generally speaking, a strong demand for the lower grades of the hardwoods. A 
scarcity of low grade poplar is reported, while there is the customary steady move- 
ment of the better thicknesses and of wide clear for the automobile trade. Ash is 
mentioned more favorably than it was several months ago. Chestnut apparently is a 
steady seller, with a wider market range than two or three years ago. In northern 
hardwoods stocks of dry lumber are not excessive, and the call for maple, beech (in 
Michigan), birch and other northern woods is strong enotigh to lead operators to 


expect a good season’s trade. 
* * * 


In the northern pine business the wholesale trade has for six weeks been looking 
for a relaxation of the grip of winter. Distribution has been at a minimum for two 
months, as usual in the winter, but now that moderate weather has come wholesalers 
are beginning to get more business. In the general market the strongest call is for 
lumber poor enough to go into box manufacture, and the supply of such material is 
none too large for market demands. In the Saginaw Valley district higher prices 
for low grade white and norway. pine are being talked about, and a movement in 
that direction is probable. Pattern lumber is being held firmly in all the Great Lake 
markets, at Pittsburgh and at the East, for the supply is never burdensome to the 
market in these later years, when the percentage to lower grades is diminishing. 
Within a short time there has been more life in the common grades of yard stock, 
and wholesalers expect that the spring trade in such lumber in the middle and 
eastern territory will be seasonably normal. In the Northwest prolonged severe winter 
weather had until lately about paralyzed the country yard trade, but prospects for a 
brisk movement, when real spring weather comes, are fair to good. At the head of 
the lakes buyers are beginning to put in an appearance, several good sales already 
having been made. ~Thick ice covers Lake Superior, so that navigation is expected 
to open late, which will delay the forwarding of early consignments of stock. ‘This 
the vessel owners are counting upon to force up rates. 

* * * 

In the north Pacific producing field there have been visible increase of inquiries 
and actual demand within recent time, and prices for fir and cedar are stronger, with 
some advances reported. The best demand is still coming from foreign sources, but 
the movement is checked by a lack of vessel tonnage and the high freight rates that 
are being demanded. This latter feature also is true of the coastwise trade, which 
begins to give the appearance of developing. There is a better state of the California 
trade, and prospects for disposition of northern lumber, redwood and the pines 
throughout the season were perhaps never better, the building and other preparations 
for the Panama-Pacific exposition having an influence. In both Washington and 
Oregon inquiries from the East are numerous, and resulting orders are being 
received in increasing number. The railroad demand is also an encouraging feature. 
Red cedar shingles are selling at but a moderate rate, while many mills are still 
shut down. It is thought that the reduction in the supply thus effected will strengthen 
the market. Prices of Coast product are generally stronger than they were at the 
clese of last year. Still, leading operators caution producers about the danger of 
oversupply as the result of haste in starting up the mills which have been shut down. 
Already there has been a considerable resumption. In the Inland Empire some stir 
has begun, looking to the opening of the spring trade, the call for western pine and 
Idaho white pine having made a considerable showing within recent weeks. A good 
supply is on hand, and midcountry factory consumers and over-mountain retail yard 
dealers can find as much Inland Empire dry lumber as they may need for their 


spring trade. 
* * * 


The cypress trade is reported rather quiet from New Orleans and from ‘more 
northerly points, though the demand for consumption in eastern cities and in the 
Middle West manufacturing and building centers seems to be seasonably good. Com- 
plaint in Louisiana is heard about overproduction at a time when it should have been 


moderated. 
* * * 


There is a firm holding of hemlock by Michigan and Wisconsin mill operators, 
and the spring trade is expected to open with much better market conditions than 
prevailed a year ago. Already a considerable movement of hemlock yard stocks has 
begun in the Middle West, and the same is true in Pennsylvania. 
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DOMESTIC. 
* General. 


Aviator Robert G. 
Jacksonville, 


Fowler, of Gilroy, Cal., landed at 
Fla., February 8, finishing his ocean to ocean 
flight from San Francisco across the continent. 

It is reported that an American group of financiers is 
concluding the details for a loan of $5,000,000 to the 
lutionists at Nanking, China, taking as 
the Canton Hankow Railway. 


revo 
security therefor 


rhe financial loss due to the textile strike at Lawrence. 


Mass., reached $1,000,000 February 11. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. purposes to spend 
$14,000,0CG0 in improving the condition of the road. Forty- 
five miles of the road on the east end Virginia 
will be double tracked this season. 


through 


A statewide movement for the enactment of a law which 
will provide employment for county prisoners, the monetary 
proceeds te be used for the maintenance of their familics 
during jail term, has been started by S. E. Huff, supervisor 
and overseer of the poor in Urbana, III. 

In an “The Administration of Federal Jus- 
tice,’ before the People’s forum at New Rochelie, N. Y., 
February 11, Attorney General George W. Wickersham said, 
“Our procedure is so technical and cumbersome that it 
affords many opportunities for escape from justice. But the 
federal procedure is freer from this reproach than that of 
the states. Undoubtedly there has been in the past in the 
enforcement of both state and national laws far too much 
favoritism.” 


address on 





The water in the cofferdam about the Maine 
Harbor was raised sufficiently February 12 to 
warship to within a few feet of the harbor level. 

Gov. B. W. Hooper has issued a call addressed to the 
governors of 16 southern States for a Southern Sociological 
Congress to be held at Nashville, Tenn., May 7-10, 1912, for 
the study and discussion of social problems, 


at Havana 
float the 


resident Taft has accepted an invitation to be president 
of the honorary committee of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce in Boston from September 21 to 28. 

Almost $2,500,000 in benefits was distributed in 1911 to 
members of the relief funds of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, according to a report issued February 8 by the com- 
pany. Since the establishment of the funds about 26 years 
ago $33,008,804.89 has been distributed. 

Secretary of State Lazansky, of New York, announced 
that $373,290 has been paid into the State ‘Llreasury under 
the operation of the automobile law since February 1. 





Seven persons were killed and 20 injured in a wreck near 


Devils Lake, N. Dak., on the Great Northern Railroad 
February 13. 
The United States Government February 14 arrested 41 


of the 44 men indicted in the dynamite conspiracy as a result 
of the federal grand jury investigation at Indianapolis. They 
are charged with conspiring to destroy by dynamite or nitro- 
glycerin the property of employers of nonunion labor. The 
Government took into custody within a few hours practically 
the entire official staff of the International 
Bridge & Structural Iron Workers. 

Yale University will be associated with the American 
Geographical Society and the American Museum of Natural 


Association of 


History in a polar expedition for exploring Crockerland, 
which Rear Admiral Peary saw from Grantland in 1906. 
The expedition will leave Sydney, N. 8., about July 20. 


Return to New York is planned in the autumn of 1914. 

A national society has been formed to favor the project 
of erecting a memorial to Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of 
President Lincoln, to be known as the Mary Todd Lincoln 
Memorial Association. A $150,000 building will be erected 
at Sayre College, Lexington, Ky., the birthplace of Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Two railroad stations for the steam railroad lines entering 
Los Angeles, Cal., will be completed before the opening of 


Panama-Pacific and Panama-California Expositions in 1915, 
at a cost of $5,000,000 each. One station will be used 
jointly by the Southern Pacific & Salt Lake Railroad and 


the other by the Santa Fe Railroad. 


Washington. 


By a vote of 7 to 5 the Senate Committee on 
and Elections 
committee, 


Privileges 
Sebruary 10 approved the report of the sub- 
exonerating Senator Stephenson from charges of 
corruption in connection with his election. 
Public hearings in the second investigation into the elec- 
tion of Senator Lorimer were declared closed February 9 by 
Chairman Dillingham of the Senate Lorimer Committee. In 
the eight months’ 


hearing about 10,000 pages of printed 
testimony were taken, constituting about 5,000,000 words. 
It is estimated that the stenographers’ fees alone reached 


$15,000. 

Atlanta, Ga., Flint, Mich., Missoula, 
Neb., and Wis., 
depositories February 9. 


Mont., South Omaha, 
Kenoska, were designated as postal savings 
They will begin operations March 1. 

The State Department has announced that intervention in 
Mexico by the United States is not intended by any mobili- 
zation of troops that might be 1in along the south- 
ern 






made ¢ 


border. 


The Senate February 6 passed a bill reducing from five 
to four years the time necessary for aliens to serve in the 
Navy to be naturalized. The bill also extends to members 
of the revenue cutter service the right of naturalization 
Without continuous residence. 

Work on the great fortress on Flamenco Island, which 
will guard the Pacific entrance to the Panama Canal, is to 
be begun at once, under orders issued by the War Depart- 
ment February 9. ‘The defenses will be of the most modern 
type, comprising 14-inch guns and the heaviest type of sea 
coast mortars in pits. 

There were 1,537 establishments engaged in the manufac- 
turing of jewelry in the United States in 1909, a 50 perceni 
increase Over 1904, according to the preliminary report of 
the ‘Thirteenth Capital invested totaled $63,811,- 
000 in 1969, an increase of 61 percent over 1904. Cost of 
material used amounted to $36,675,000 in 1909 and $24,177,- 
000 in 1904. 


Census. 


The Life-saving Service gave assistance in 1,461 marine 
disasters during last year. Only 37 persons lost their lives 
out of a total of 8,846 involved. The total value of the 
property involved was $11,928,615, of which $10,086,975 was 
saved and $1,901,640 was lost. The superintendent recom- 
mends the enactment of legislation providing pensions for 
members of life-saving crews who may be incapacitated for 
duty. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions rejected the Sherwood 
Pension Bill which carries $75,000,000 annually and reported 
favorably on a pension bill carrying an annual 
expenditure of $24,112,578. 


service 


Brig. Gen. James Allen, Chief of the Signal Corps, will 
soon order five more aeroplanes for the Army. 

Secretary of War Stimson declares that if the United 
States saw fit to do so tolls charged American ships passing 
through the Panama Canal could be repaid from the Federal 
Treasury. 

President Taft has abandoned his recommendation made in 
his message of December, 1910, that vessels owned or con- 
trolled by transcontinental railroads should not be permitted 
to pass through the Panama Canal. 

Postoflice inspectors February 9 began an investigation of 
the land companies which have been selling the submerged 
farms of the Florida Everglades. 

Negotiations soon will begin for a new treaty with Russia 
to replace the convention of 18382, the operation of which 
will expire at the end of the present year. 

Plans have been mapped out for what is promised to be 
a sane, scientific and absoiutely nonpartisan investigation of 
the socalled money trust by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the other committees to which the subject 
was referred by the Underwood resolution adopted by the 
Democratic caucus. 

A naval board appointed to dispose of the relics of the 

Maine at Washington, D. C., has been classifying the mass 
of material recently brought from Havana and is about to 
begin the work of distribution. 
Taft February 14 signed the proclamation ad- 
Arizona to the Union. George W. P. Hunt was 
first State governor of Arizona a few 
Arizona is the last territory on contiguous soil 
to join the Union and becomes the forty-eighth state. 


President 
mitting 
inaugurated as the 
hours later. 


Controller of the Currency Murray has issued an order 
to all national bank examiners and directors of national 
banks, providing that in the future bank directors will be 
held personally liable for losses sustained on loans made in 
excess of the limit prescribed by law. 

Correspondence intended to prove that the Panama revo- 
lution had been planned in New York and Washington was 
produced by Henry N. Hall, of the New York World, Febru- 
ary 13 before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs which 
is investigating incidents connected with the acquisition of 
the Panama Canal Zone by the United States. It is alleged 
this correspondence was withheld from Congress under orders 
of Theodore Roosevelt, then President. 

Negotiations for a new reciprocity treaty with Cuba are 
in progress. ‘The duties on sugar will figure largely in 
the drafting of the convention. 





FOREIGN. 


A military revolt has occurred at Cettinje, Montenegro, 
and King Nicholas has fled to Abbazia, a health resort of 
Istra, Austria-Hungary, on the Bay of Flume. ‘The crown 
prince, Danilo Alexander, remains at the capital, 


Sir Joseph Lister, sergeant-surgeon in ordinary to his 
majesty, is dead at Londen, England, at the age of 85. 


Saron Lister became famous by his discovery of an anti- 
septic treatment in surgery. He had served, as 
professor of surgery in Glasgow and Edinburgh universities 


and in King’s College, London. 


system of 


President Gomez, of Cuba, has decided to pay all French 
claims for damages to property of French citizens during 
recent revolutions in Cuba, represented by receipts for prop- 
erty commandeered by Cuban commanders. The remainder 
of the claims he will leave for settlement by arbitration, 
probably by President Taft. 


By the purchase of all the radium mines in Joachimstahl, 
sohemia, the Austrian Government February 6 made the 
production of radium an Austrian state monopoly. The 
price paid for the mines was $450,000. 

An International Exhibition in Liverpool, 
been planned for 1912 from May to October. 
nected with manufacturing, shipping, 
weaving, electricity will be displayed. 


England, has 
Exhibits con- 
machinery, textiles, 


Canadian fire losses in 1911, according to the Monetary 
Times, of Toronto, reached $21,459,575, or $3.02 per capita, 
against an average loss in leading European countries of 
only 838 cents per capita. 


rhe Hungarian Government recently granted to a London 
firm the preliminary concession for an important railway 
undertaking in Budapest. The line will have a total length 
of about 40 miles. The total cost of construction work 
including rolling stock and equipment is estimated at nearly 
$5,000,000. 


The aggregate foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 





1911 surpassed all previous records. ‘Lotal imports 
amounted to $3,511,941,226, a gain of $11,203,419, over 
1910. Exports of British products were valucd at $2,210,- 


765,592, an increase of $11,298,100 over 1910. Exports of 
foreign and colonial products amounted to $499,890,768 
loss of $5,062,357 compared with 1910 but a gain of $ 
259,782 over 1909. 








A Swiss National Exposition will be held at Berne from 
May 15 to October 15, 1914. A recent federal decree pro- 
vides a subvention of $395,650 to insure the suecess of the 
enterprise. 

The Canadian Government has offered to open negotia- 
tions for a reciprocity treaty between Canada and Australia. 
It promises an improved steamship service, when a broad 
treaty is concluded. 

It was announced at The Hague, Netherlands, February 7 
that the third peace conference of the powers will not 
assemble there before 1915. It is hoped that the Carnegie 
Palace of Peace will be ready for opening about the middle 
of 1918. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is planning a new terminal 


> 
At Winnipeg for through freight, which will cost about 
$7,000,000, 
Kight Belgians have been appointed to replace Mr. 





Shuster’s sts at the ‘Treasury and Mint of Persia. ‘The 
appointments have been approved by Great Britain and 
Russia. 

British parece! post exports totaled $36,374,660 in 1911, 





an increase of nearly $5,000,000 over 1910. 

The French Senate February 10 ratified the Franco-German 
pact on the subject of Morocco and the Congo by a vote of 
to 48. ‘The Franco-German accord is an agreement 
between the two countries by which France cedes to Germany 
a strip of territory in French Congo, while Germany cedes 
to France some territory on the frontiers of Togoland and 
Dahomey. The right of France to establish a protectorate in 
Morocco is recognized on condition that it agrees to safe- 
guard economic equality in commercial liberty for all nations 
in that country. 


999 


Immigrants into Canada in 1911 totaled 350,000, an 
increase of 40,000 over 1910. <A few years ago one-third of 
the immigration was from Great Britain, one-third from con- 
tinental Europe and one-third from the United States, but in 
1911 over 40 per cent came from Great Britain. Immigrants 
from the United States numbered 125,400, an increase of 
4,000 over 1910, 

It is reported that the mayor of Buenos Aires has arranged 
with European bankers for a loan of $38,000,000 gold at 
3% to 4 per cent interest for three years to pay for the 
projected diagonal avenue in Buenos Aires. 

The Minister of Marine of Japan recommended to the 
Budget Committee February 8 the building of 18 more war- 
ships, of which eight would be superdreadnoughts and eight 
armored cruisers, within seven years from 1913. 

Dr. G. Armeauer Hansen, the biologist and discoverer of 
the bacillus of leprosy, is dead at Christiania, Norway. 

The International Dry Farming Congress to be held at 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, next fall will be attended by 
over 1,000 oversea delegates representing practically all Euro- 
pean countries. 

The tonnage of vessels constructed in British shipbuilding 
yards for foreign countries and British possessions and 
launched during 1911 was 404,074, which was more than 22 
per cent of the total output. Norway furnished the largest 
amount of work for the shipyards, being 23 vessels aggre- 
gating 89,889 tons, followed by the British colonies with 


59,974 tons; Austria-Hungary, 51,157 tons; the Netherlands, 





26,665 tons; Germany, 20,527 tons, and Japan 19,814 tons. 

The Manchu dynasty, represented by the child Emperor, 
Pu Yi, abdicated the throne of China February 12. Three 
edicts were issued, the first proclaiming abdication, the second 
dealing with the establishment of the Republic and the third 
urging the maintenance of peace and approving the condi- 
tions agreed upon by the imperial premier, Yuan Shi Kai, 
and the republicans. The National Assembly caucus at 
Nanking February 14 decided to elect Yuan Shi Kai president 
of the Chinese Republic. 
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Our national bank law, according to a declaration 
lately made by Andrew Carnegie, is responsible for 
the large concentration of the country’s money in 


New York. Nearly one-sixth of the real money in 
the United States, he says, is held on Manhattan 
Island. This is all there is to be said in reply to the 
outery about a ‘‘money trust.’’ The New York banks 
in 1911 received $687,000,000 from the country out- 
side, and sent back only $468,000,000—a net gain for 
the metropolis of $218,000,000. It may be asked, Why 
does New York get so much money? ‘To which ques- 
tion may be replied that the National bank law pro- 
vides that a country bank must hold a cash reserve 
of $15 against every $100 of deposits, but the bank 
may keep $9 of the $15 in city reserve banks. These 
city reserve banks must hold a cash reserve of $25 
against every $100 of deposits, but they may keep half 
their reserves in the central reserve cities—New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. The reserve cash in a country 
bank is idle, earning nothing, but deposited in New 
York it earns 2 per cent. It is this 2 per cent that 
lures the country bank’s money to Wall Street. Wall 
Street loans it to speculators on the stock exchange 
and in grain and cotton at 3 or 4 per cent. Every $100 
cash left in a New York bank by a country bank is 
the basis for $400 of loans to Wall Street for specu- 
lation in stocks, grain and cotton. Not another coun- 
try in the world, declares Mr. Carnegie, legally pro- 
vides for such a concentration of money in one hoard 
to be used by speculators. We can not check the 
alleged ‘‘money trust,’’ he says, until a stop is placed 
on this pouring of money into Wall Street for specu- 
lation. On this.account the great former iron master 
expresses the belief that the most vital question now 
before the people of this country is that of banking 
and currency reform. We must stop the piling up 
of money in New York for speculative use, and we 
must enlarge the market for loanable funds to pro- 
mote agriculture and commerce. Commercial paper, 
not stockholders’ certificates, must be the chief in- 
vestment for bank funds here, as it is in Europe. This 
is one of the basic principles of the proposed National 
Reserve Association. England, France, Germany and 
other countries have safeguarded their bank reserves 
and can use them to prevent panics. The United 
States is the only nation that has money panics the 
final burden of which is borne by business, and the 
disaster of which falls on innocent workingmen and 
women. 
* * * 

Testifying before the Stanley Committee of Con- 
gress, President James A. Farrell, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, stated that the organization of 
which he is head had increased its export tonnage 
from 200,000 tons, worth about $6,000,000, in the first 
year of doing business under the name of the United 
States Steel Products Export Co. to 2,000,000 
tons last year, worth about $70,000,000. The cor- 
poration employs 40,000 men in the manufacture 
of goods for export alone, and last year paid in wages 
for the production of goods designed for export $40,- 
000,000. Mr. Farrell said that the cost of rails had 
increased constantly, and while $1.25 for 100 pounds, 
or $28 a ton of 2,400 pounds, had been a low price 
for several years it had not been increased until the 
specifications had been overcome from a metallurgical 
standpoint; and he cited the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
as one example of roads paying more now, even as 
high as $34 to $35 a ton for their rails. These, of 
course, are of a higher grade than those that are sold 
for $28 a ton. Mr. Farrell gave the following prices 
of rails in different countries: England, $28.50; Ger- 
many, $28.75; Belgium, $28.13; France, $32.81; Russia, 
$35.46; Italy, $36.89, and Canada, $32. Thus in every 
instance the prices in foreign countries are higher 
than those in this country. He also said that rail- 
roads having lines crossing the Canadian border pay 
$28 a ton at the mill on this side, and $32 across the 
border. Mr. Farrell gave the average price, ‘‘laid 
down,’’ of rails sold by the Steel Corporation to for- 
eign consumers, from June 1, 1909, to May 31, 1911, 
as $31.07, counting in the freight, of course, thus dis- 
pelling the old illusion that the foreigner buys his 
rails in this country cheaper than the home consumer. 
But Mr. Farrell explained that the railroads are each 
year coming out with new specifications that involve 
a higher quotation on rails. ‘‘For instance,’’ he said, 
‘*the Pennsylvania Railroad has a certain specifica- 
tion for rails for which it pays $1.55 a ton extra in 
order to get a certain chemistry or quality.’’ In 
respect to export orders he stated that the, foreign 
consumers pay for their rails on the basis of ‘‘at 
mill,’’ with the cost of insurance and transportation 
added, thus bringing the cost price above the accepted 
figure of $28 a ton in this country. But irrespective 
of whether the producer in the United States sells ma- 
terials in foreign countries at a lower price than in 
this country the workmen in the mills receive the same 
wages for material exported as are received for pro- 
duction of output sold in the United States. 


"404,074 tons. 




















A pronounced decline appears in the placing of or- 
ders for railroad equipment, following the large num- 
ber of orders received by the companies during De- 
cember, reaching over into January. Over the end of 
last month, and into the first week in February, was 
one of the dullest periods within several months. Lo- 
comotives ordered during the week ended February 3 
totaled six for roads in the United States and 90 in 
Canada, all of which will be built in the railroad com- 
panies’ shops. Few car orders of any importance 
were received, though the Chicago & North-Western 
placed orders for 500 cars, compared with 650 cars 
the week before. Early in the month it was stated 
that the orders pending were for only 5,000 cars, 2,500 
for the Western Maryland railroad and 2,500 for the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. The roads named were: ex- 
pected to place these orders within a short time. An 
official of one of the principal equipment companies 
said that he did not look for a notable improvement 
in the market for some time. After the first of each 
year it is the common custom for the railroads to 
come into the market with some good sized orders, 
but aside from the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central orders, placed earlier, no orders of great im- 
portance have been given out to the equipment com- 
panies this year. The railroads are fairly well sup- 
plied with equipment at present, and with the de- 
creased earnings of last year it can reasonably be 
assumed that the equipment market will remain quiet 
for some time. 

* * * 


Since the foregoing was written the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been reported as being engaged in 
placing an order for 200 additional steel passenger 
cars, which was taken to mean that the company had 
taken another step in the aggressive. replacement of 
all-wood cars with steel equipment. In addition to 
regular passenger coaches sleeping and parlor cars all- 
steel shortly will be solely in operation on Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines. The company now has in service, or 
has ordered, more than 2,000 all-steel passenger cars. 
In the steel passenger equipment east of Pittsburgh 
there are 588 coaches, 58 dining cars, 99 passenger and 
baggage cars, 78 baggage, 94 postal and 710 Pullman 
cars. 

* * * 

Owners of silver mines in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico have found great encouragement in 
the recent advances in prices of silver metal. The 
rise of but one-eighth of a cent an ounce makes a 
difference of $1,000 a day in several of the producing 
properties. Since the year’s beginning silver had at 
a late date advanced 4 cents an ounce at New York, 
making the price 585 cents fine. A later advance in 
London caused a rise of 1 cent an ounce in New 
York, bringing the price to 59% cents. At that price 
the value of bullion in a silver dollar is 46.73 cents. 
Silver prices have been going up for several weeks, 
having risen as much as 5 cents an ounce within as 
many weeks. The advance generally is attributed to 
the operations of speculators in England, who are 
proceeding in the belief that the United States shortly 
will be obliged to make silver purchases for coinage, 
and that India and China also will require unusually 
large amounts of the white metal. 

* * * 


There was a pronounced increase in the world’s 
shipbuilding industry during 1911, with a notable in- 
crease of the trade of Great Britain and an equally 
remarkable decrease in the United States. The total 
tonnage launched in the United States last year ap- 
proximated 171,000 tons, as compared with 331,318 in 
1910, a decline of nearly 50 per cent. While all build- 
ing centers were affected, the trade on the Great 
Lakes was especially dull. The American Shipbuilding 
Co., as-an example, did not have a very prosperous 
twelve months, ending June 30, 1911, its net earnings 
having been only $954,862, against $1,980,654 in 1910. 
The total tonnage launched in Great Britain during 
1911 was 2,034,630 tons, which, with the exception 
of the tonnage in 1906, was a record, and 660,675 tons 
more than in 1910. In Germany, last year, the ton- 
nage launched was 255,532, an increase of 96,000 
tons over the total in 1910. In France last year the 
tonnage built reached 125,472, a decrease of 45,000 
from that of the previous year. The tonnage 
launched for countries foreign to Great Britain was 
Norway was the most liberal purchaser 
of British craft, having taken over 23 ships totaling 
89,889 tons. During the four years 1907-10 there were 
31 vessels of 10,000 tons and upward each built in 
Great Britain, while in 1911 but 17 vessels of that 
type were launched in that country. The world’s 
total tonnage of war ships launched in 1911 amounted 
to 769,000 tons, or over 120 per cent more than the 
average annual tonnage during the previous 15 years; 
the annual displacement of battleships and armored 
cruisers built last year was 23,240 tons. Newcastle, 
England, holds the first place among the world’s ship- 


building centers, having had an output in 1911 of 
412,959 tons. 


Pig iron production in‘ January was 2,057,911 gross 
tons, or 66,384 tons a day, against 2,043,270 tons in 
December, or 65,912 tons a day. Severe weather cut 
down the output of a large number of furnaces. Good 
authorities estimate that a considerable increase will 
be shown this month. While eight furnaces were 
blown out in February, 21 were blown in. On February 
1 the active capacity was 71,103 tons a day, a gain 
of nearly 3,500 tons over January 1. Production since 
the beginning of this month has been at the rate of 
26,000,000 tons a year, or 1,250,000 a year more than 
on January 1. In 1911 the total for the country 
was 23,630,000 tons. 

* * * 

A view of the northwestern industrial and business 
situation, as reflected by special correspondence in 
the New York Evening Post, is substantially as fol- 
lows: During the last month an interesting feature 
that has developed is the promptitude with which 
interest payments have been met, especially in the 
rural districts. One house at St. Paul reports that 59 
per cent of its patrons among the farmers of the 
Northwest sent in their interest money before it was 
due, and practically all of it had been received within 
10 days after notice had been given. One of the 
larger savings banks in St. Paul reports that de- 
posits are about the same as last year, and during the 
last month $71,000 was deposited in the postal sav- 
ings bank of that city. Receipts of cattle at that 
center during the month were heavy, and hog receipts 
amounted to 145,000 head, the second largest number 
ever received at the South St. Paul yards. In point 
of number of carloads of live stock received in Jan- 
uary, this year, the record exceeds any previous Jan- 
uary of any year; and this, too, in spite of the 
severity of the weather. Probably lack of feed has 
had much to do with such heavy receipts, while, 
moreover, the part failure of the grain crops last 
season has forced the farmers to sell live stock in 
order to raise money for necessary payments. The 
jobbing trade at St. Paul, if anything can be said as 
indicating change, is increasing in activity. Buyers 
are coming to market for their regular season’s pur- 
chases, and road salesmen report an increased feeling 
of confidence. The heavy snowfall during the cur- 
rent winter has made farmers confident of good crops 
during the coming season. 

* * # 

Seemingly a greater problem than that of getting 
funds for construction work confronts the railroad 
companies of Canada, says an official of one of them. 
The railroads have money enough, or they can easily 
raise enough, to carry on all contemplated construc- 
tion, but they can not get sufficieat labor to enable 
them to spend it according to the plans made. This 
is true especially on the western sections of the lines. 
Despite the fact that the construction company 
for which the official referred to was speaking 
was doing all it could. to house the laborers com- 
fortably, and notwithstanding wages paid were 5 to 
12 per cent higher than the men could get elsewhere 
for similar work, a sufficient number of laborers could 
not be induced to go out on the prairie lines. The 
plan of introducing coolie labor often had been dis- 
cussed by the companies, but this proposition is 
not generally considered feasible, since the statutes of 
several of the provinces prohibit the importation of 
Oriental laborers of any class. 

* * * 

Early this week Minneapolis reported a lack of 3,000 
cars at that freight center, and that number was needed 
for immediate use. Business men were fearful that the 
shortage would affect trade seriously unless it should be 
speedily relieved. According to a statement made by 
President Edmund Pennington, of the Soo Lines, there 
are at least 10,000 cars of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and the Soo Lines off their own rails on other 
roads. These cars are needed in Minnesota, northern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas and Montana, while 700 
are needed in the Twin Cities. The pressure is for 
facilities for the transportation of grain, potatoes, lum- 
ber and other commodities, the marketing of which is 
being held up by the lack of cars. Probably milder 
weather will greatly relieve the situation as to getting 
home cars that are scattered on other systems than those 
named. 

* * * 

Reports from feeders of live stock in Kansas City 
territory state that smaller numbers of animals are being 
carried this year in many localities on account of the 
high prices of feed. Nebraska is shipping alfalfa into 
Illinois at $20 a ton. Parts of Missouri which formerly 
fed large numbers of stock, and still shipped out corn, 
are this year buying corn at high cost. Extremely severe 
weather has dislocated many calculations as to cost of 
feeding for market. 
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THE COAL TRADE 











Coal producers, East and West, are doing business on 
the theory that their product is valuable, that the demand 
for it equals or exceeds the probable supply, and that 
a firm adherence to prices or the quotation of even 
higher prices will bring orders for all the tonnage they 
can deliver. And their adherence to strong quotations, 
it is further to be observed, is influenced very largely by 
the fact that they are unable to produce anything like 
the tonnage which they know their mines are capable of 
producing. The difficulty is principally a matter of 
insufficient cars and of the inability of the railroads to 
transport promptly the loaded cars at mines. There has 
been, generally speaking, an absence of recurring snow- 
storms in western coal mining districts during the last 
week and the only unusual handicap of nature under 
which the railroads labor is the abnormally low tempera- 
ture. The first half of February, while less extreme than 
January in its low temperature, has been considerably 
below normal, making the first’ six weeks of the new vear 
truly remarkable from a weather standpoint. And 
because of these subnormal days the railroads are not 
making the progress they otherwise would in catching up 
with their belated business. 

Cars have been growing scarcer instead of more plen 
tiful, as is natural at this time of year, and the com- 
plaints of coal operators about lack of empties at mines 
become louder constantly. Perhaps some of the railroad 
companies have begun to store coal in cars and certainly 
the congested freight or tracks and in terminal 
yards is not clearing up the way it should. If the rail- 
roads would minimize their daily freight service and 
employ a bigger percentage of their motive power in 
getting the sidings cleaned up the general effect would 
be good, for it would tend to increase the number of idle 
ears and soon improve the volume of new business. 

The feature of the western coal trade for the last 
week has been the steam rather than the dealer trade. 
It is doubtless because the market has been so strong 
that the large steam coal users have become vitally inter- 
ested in the accumulation of extra coal. Inquiries re- 
cently have been numerous for minerun and screenings; 
for minerun particularly, so that the price for it 
has advanced from about $1.15 to $1.35 to $1.50 mines, 
or close to a steam iump basis. It is now only about 
six weeks until the date for the threatened suspension of 
mining arrives, and with coal difficult to obtain under 
any circumstances the large users have become acutely 
interested, with the result that the operators are in a 
position to select their trade; that is, as much trade as 
their crippled facilities for production will permit. And 
with so much business confronting them, a decidedly novel 
experience, and with the railroads so helpless, the frame 
of mind existing among the producers is not wholly 
equable and placid. The coal operator has on his books 
more orders than he can fill, and much of it is low-priced 
coal, particularly the annual contracts with which he had 
loaded himself. Many western operators are unable to 
take advantage of the prevailing attractive prices, be- 
cause with the railroads so inefficient these coal producers 
can not obtain cars enough even to take care of their 
low-priced obligations. 

There is accordingly among them a disposition to 
refuse to assume new obligations. As a rule they do not 
care to enter orders to be delivered at a future date. 
If they happen to have a little surplus coal, day by day, 
as a few of them have, they are selling it as it 
is mined at the best price the current market affords, 
but bevond that they are unwilling to go. 

The domestic grades of western coals are perhaps 
higher than a week ago. Few circular prices have been 
advanced, but the coal that is procurable sells frequently 
at a premium. Franklin County lump has been going 
readily at $2 to $2.25 and Carterville standard lump is 
firm at $2, though some Williamson County products are 
held at $1.75. Western domestic lump of ordinary grade 
is selling generally at $1.75 to $2 mines. But the aver- 
age western coal merchant is not a keen buyer of coal. 
Ordinarily he has a lot of cars bought many weeks ago 
which are still tied up somewhere in transit. He tells 
the salesman that he has enough coal coming to last well 
through the summer, and although he may underestimate 
his prospective sales in the near future nevertheless this 
delayed coal is a dampener to the free sale of domestic 
grades, or would be were there any great tonnage avail- 
able. The truth is that the tendency among western 
mines is to get on a minerun basis, in order to fill the 
large demand from the factories, so that the merchant 
trade is in a measure neglected on both sides. 

Eastern coals are firm to strong. The threatened strike 
of the British coal miners March 1 is a perceptible factor 
in the American coal trade. There are large inquiries 
for Pocahontas and New River coals for export and some 
large sales are said to have been made, at premiums 
over current quotations, so that the drift of the current 
of trade for those coals is preponderatingly eastward. 
This has enhanced quotations in the West, where smoke- 
less lump and egg range from $2.25 to $2.50 mines and 
minerun at $1.25 to $1.50. Other eastern bituminous 
products are indirectly stimulated and are firm at pre- 
vious quotations. It is stated that considerable 
sales of Pittsburgh No. 8 coal have been made in the 
West for railroad and factory use, the coal to be stocked. 

There is no relaxation in the recent strength of anthra- 
cite. Premiums of 25 cents have appeared in some 
places. The unprecedented freezing over of Lake Mich- 
igan, which body of water is reported to be almost solidly 
frozen from shore to shore in its northern half, has prac- 
tically put out of commission the ear ferry service, which 
in recent winters has been depended upon as a source of 
fuel supply for a large area in the Northwest. With 


side 


some 


docks depleted the stocks available for delivery in that 
territory are rapidly disappearing. Some anthracite pro- 
ducing companies have called their salesmen in from the 
road because they do not care to increase their obliga- 
tions at the present time. 


| QUERY AND COMMENT 











Figuring Cost and Expense of Doing Business. 

Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We determine our per- 
centage of expense by dividing our total expense by the 
cost price of the merchandise handled, and we arrive at the 
cost price by deducting our inventory from the debit side 
of our merchandise account. Please advise if we are cor- 
rect and if not, why? 

| The above query from a retail lumber concern is sub- 
mitted to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for com- 
ment. The questions raised by the correspondent are the 
most vital in any system of bookkeeping.—EDITors. | 








When Does a Log Stop Freezing? 

GRAYSONIA, ARK.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Will 
you kindly advise us on the following argument that has 
started here? Supposing that a log is frozen two or three 
inches in the sap and the weather moderates so that it be- 
gins to thaw on the outside of the log, then will it continue 
to freeze toward the heart of the log, or will the freezing 
cease and all the frozen part begin to thaw? 

GRAYSONIA-NASHVILLE LUMBER Co, 

|In the proposition as stated, when the freezing is 
going on the difference between the outer surface of 
the frozen ring and its inner surface may be great, 
because the outer surface is exposed to an atmospheric 
temperature, which, though it is not stated, certainly is 
at the freezing point and may be much below it; and its 
inner surface is exposed to a core that certainly is above 
and may be considerably above freezing. The ‘outer 
portion of the log, being moist and sappy, would give 
off its heat and would freeze more readily than would 
the drier heart wood even if it were similarly exposed. 
Consequently this outer ring might reach a temperature 
considerably below freezing while the heart portion 
retained a temperature considerably above freezing. 

Assuming, however, that the sap ring of the log is 
frozen, and the atmospheric temperature rises to a point 
above freezing, the heart of the log is not, as the ques- 
tion is stated, affected by the temperature of the air. I? 
the heart is frozen at all it must give up its heat to the 
eucircling sappy and frozen portion the temperature 
of which is not known, though it of course is at least 
32°, the freezing point. If, being precisely at 32°, it 
takes up the least conceivable heat from the heart por- 


tion it must thaw. If the heart portion is so near 32° 
that giving up the least conceivable amount of its heat 


will lower its temperature to 32° it would of course 
freeze, the expansion which accompanies freezing begin- 
ning at about 29° and being greatest and most rapid 
at the freezing point, 32° F.—Eprrors. | 





Measuring Poles by Doyle Rule. 

SOMERSET, Pa.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have 
2 contract to furnish poles for a bungalow from 4 to 8& 
inches in diameter at so much a thousand Doyle's rule. How 
would you figure this according to Doyle’s rule * 

JAMES MCKELVEY. 

[As the smallest diameter used in the Doyle rule is 6 
inches that rule is not practicable for the measurement 
of the poles contracted for. The purpose of the Doyle 
rule—and all log rues for that matter—is to determine 
the amount of lumber that can be sawed from the logs 
measured by it. Many of the rules at best are but esti- 
mates and the Doyle rule is among the least accurate, 
especially with respect to small logs. Originally it was 
intended in the use of the Doyle rule to take the average 
diameter of the log but custom has established the prac- 
tice of taking the diameter of the log at the small end 
and inside the bark.—EDITORS. | 





Grading Rules for Red and Sap Gum. 

SouTH BEND, INb.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Kindly inform me if a gum board is red on one face and 
sap on the reverse face is it a red gum or a sap gum? 
Also, if one face is two-thirds red and the reverse face is all 
sap, what is it, a red or a sap board? Take a board 10 or 
12 inches wide and free from defects, according to the 
Uardwood rules. THOMAS WALLING. 

| The grading rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association provide in sulfstance as follows with regard 
to red gum: 

In firsts and seconds pieces may have one inch of 
bright sap on one face and not to exceed one-fifth in the 
aggregate on the reverse side. In No. 1, common pieces 
4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear red; 
pieces 4 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long must work two- 
thirds clear red face in not over two pieces; pieces 4 
inches wide, 12 feet and over long, must work two-thirds 
clear red face in not over three pieces. Pieces 5 inches 
and over wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must work two-thirds 
clear red face in not over two pieces; 12 feet and over 
long must work two-thirds clear red face in not over three 
pieces. 

The rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States combine firsts and seconds red gum 
in one grade and provide that it ‘‘shall show one red 
face.’’ They provide also that in red common ‘‘all 
cuttings shall show one red face.’’ 

Of course, if the board is ‘‘red on one face,’’ that is. 
not showing any sap at all, it is red gum under both 
rules. Under the National rules it may show one inch 
of bright sap on one side and still come within the 
requirements for red gum. Under the latter also boards 
more than 5 inches wide and from 6 to 11 feet long that 
‘*work two-thirds clear red face’’—presumably on one 
side—in not more than two pieces, are red gum. Three 
pieces are allowable in boards 12 feet and over.— 
EDITORS. } 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


MAINTAINABLE ACTION IN ONE STATE FOR TREES 
CUT IN ANOTHER. 


The supreme court of Florida, division B, holds that what 
was called a count in a declaration—that is, an allegation of 
claim—for the conversion by the defendants of cypress trees, 
which had been cut from the plaintiff's land situated in the 
state of Georgia, and claiming damages based on the value 
of the cypress trees, stated what is known as a transitory 
cause of action, of which the Florida courts had jurisdiction ; 
the plaintiff and the defendants being domiciled in Florida, 
and process having been served on the defendants in Florida. 

Hodges vs. Hunter Co., 54 So. R. 811. 











USE OF LUMBER PERMITTED IN “FIREPROOF” 
ROOFS. 


The supreme court of Iowa holds that a city ordinance 
requiring roofs to be made of specifically named materials, 
“iron, stone, brick and mortar, or other noncombustible 
materials,” does not exclude the construction of a roof made 
of lumber overlaid with fireproof covering. The term ‘“‘fire- 
proof” is to be reasonably construed, and means a roof that 
can be reasonably depended upon to resist the action of 
ordinary fires.—Lané-Moore Lumber Co. vs. City of Storm 
Lake, 130 N. W. R. 924. 





ENTITLED TO INTEREST ON DELAYED PAYMENTS. 

Where a company sold to parties various carloads of lum- 
ber at agreed prices, to be paid for within sixty days from 
the date of each sale, but payment was not always made 
when due, the court of civil appeals of Texas holds, in a 
suit brought to recover interest alleged to be owing and due 
because of the failure to promptly pay the principal, that 
the transactions referred to did not disclose an open ac- 
count between the parties, and that if there was no agree- 
ment not to pay any interest, nor to pay a different rate, 
then each item of indebtedness bore interest at the legal rate 
of 6 percent per annum from the maturity of the particular 
indebtedness.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. vs. 
William Cameron Co., Inc., 186 8S. W. R. 74. 


JUSTIFIABLE SUITS FOR UNLAWFULLY CUTTING 
TIMBER. 

Where a party so conducts himself as to justify the belief 
that he is a member of a business concern which has been 
found unlawfully cutting timber upon the lands of another, 
he thereby furnishes probable cause for both civil and 
criminal proceedings against him, and he can recover no 
damages resulting therefrom, even though he be successful 
in defending himself against them.—Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in Peterman vs. Poitevant & Favre Lumber Co., 
95 So. R. 25. . 
CONSTRUCTION OF DEED PROVIDING FOR TIMBER 

TO BE REMOVED EXPEDITIOUSLY. 


A timber deed or contract provided that the grantee 
should cut and remove the timber as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, and that, unless it was all removed within five years, 
he should thereafter pay to the grantor (landowner) the 
amount of the taxes assessed against the land. The Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas holds that, construing this so that 
each part should take effect, it should be taken to mean 
that the grantee should begin to cut and remove the timber 
promptly after contract was made, and that he should con- 
tinue to cut and remove the same as expeditiously as possible 
from that date until it was all cut and removed, but that 
this might require more than five years, in which case he 
should pay the additional amount stated, he to have a 
reasonable time after the five years in which to cut and 
remove the timber if he proceeded during all such time 
as expeditiously as possible.—Earl vs. Harris, 137 S. W. R. 
806, 





VENDOR’S LIEN ON SEVERED TIMBER. 


A vendor of timber, severed from his land by the pur- 
chaser, under a written contract may, the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of West Virginia holds, in the absence of a stipu- 
lation to the contrary, retain possession thereof to secure 
payment of the purchase money, although the title has 
passed to the purchaser, and such right of retention is not 
relinquished nor destroyed by a clause in the contract stat- 
ing that the timber shall “stand good for the purchase 
money.” Furthermore, if the ml as such a case 
executes a deed of trust upon the property so sold, while it 
remains upon the lands’ of the yendor, the right of the 
trustee therein to possession of the timber is subordinate to 
that of the vendor.—Justice vs. Moore, 71 8. E. R. 204. 





COMPANY NOT LIABLE FOR DESTRUCTION OF 
BOOM BY UNUSUAL FLOOD. 


A boom company contracted with an owner of a river 
bank to “maintain” a boom along such bank. It constructed 
and maintained the boom for several years, until it was 
washed out, without fault of the company, by an unpre- 
cedented flood, when the company, with due diligence, re- 
newed the boom and continued to maintain it. In an action 
brought by the landowner to recover damages, the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, which affirms a judgment in favor of 
the company, holds that the terms of the contract and the 
circumstances of its making negatived the inference that it 
was in the contemplation of the parties that the company 
assumed the charge of maintajning the boom against un- 
avoidable, unprecedented and overwhelming natural forces ; 
that therefore it did not contract to indemnify the plaintiff 
against the destruction of the boom by an unprecedented 
flood, and that the company by maintaining the boom con- 
tinuously when possible had perfoymed its contract.—Cole- 
man vs. Mississippi & Rum River Boom Co., 131 N. W. R., 
641. 
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TIMBER INVESTMENTS 


The last five years have seen a great increase in the 
investment of United States capital in Canadian timber 
holdings. In some of the newer districts of Canada 
there is almost as much American as Canadian capital 
invested in timber, and taking the country as a whole, 
American investments outnumber the British several 
times over so far as timber is concerned. 

Naturally the most important American investments 
are in British Columbia, a province which has been more 
keenly appreciated by Americans than by Canadians. 
It is estimated that at least one-third the timber licenses 
of British Columbia are held by Americans and that at 
present over $52,000,000 of American capital is invested 
in timber limits and sawmills. Moreover, the American 
corporations interested in British Columbia are con- 
stantly increasing their investments and consolidating 
their holdings by picking up all small lots of good tim- 
ber offered. 

Nearly all the American capital in British Columbia 
comes from the white pine region of the Lake States 
and from the Puget Sound country. This is true both 
of the operators and the speculators, though it is notice- 
able that a larger proportion of the operators comes 
from the exhausted white pine lands of the Lake States. 

Most of the really large companies investing in British 
Columbia are from the United States. A few of the 
larger are the Weyerhauser interests, Brinks, Scanlon, 
O’Brien, Michigan-Puget Sound, Michigan-Pacifie and 
Cowichan lumber companies. 











American Investments Well Chosen. 


It is noticeable that the Americans have picked their 
timber investments in British Columbia more carefully 
than have the British. The Americans bought their tim- 
ber direct from the Government or from licensees at 
prices which made large profits inevitable. The British 
did not select their own timber, but underwrote the 
bonds and stock issues of highly capitalized companies 
floated by Canadian promoters. As a result they did not 
always get timber. There have been several of these 
flotations during the last few months and it appears 
that no one of them will make the profits estimated by 
the promoters. 

American capitalists have the wood pulp business of 
British Columbia entirely in their hands. The only two 
producing mills are the one at Powell River owned by 
Brinks, Scanlon, O’Brien, and the other at Ocean Falls, 
owned by Lester David. Two other propositions are 
controlled by the Seattle millionaire, the Ovatsino Pulp 
Co., and the Port Mellon Pulp Co. Neither of these 
are operating. There are further prospects of Ameri- 
can extensions in the pulp business of British Columbia 
in the proposed construction by American capitalists of 
pulp and paper mills at Fernie and Revelstoke. 

In the Prairie Provinces there is not so much Ameri- 
can eapital. The Great Northern Railway Co. has tim- 
ber limits in Southwestern Alberta, which it is holding 
in connection with its coal mining lands. 

Until this year a Minnesota combination has _practi- 
cally dominated the lumber industry of Saskatchewan, 
producing in its mill at Prince Albert four-fifths of the 
lumber cut in the province. A new mill now being built 
by Canadian Northern railway interests will give Cana- 
dians the upper hand. Practically no American capital 
is invested in timber in Manitoba. 


Large Amount in White Pine. 


A fairly large amount of American capital has been 
invested in white pine. Hines’ interests have a large 
area of pine near Fort Francis and also have pulp 
leases in the same vicinity. But it is further east, in 
the neighborhood of Georgian Bay, that the greatest 
amount of American capital is invested. Just about the 
time the pine production of Michigan began to fall off 
the Ontario legislature passed a law forbidding the ex- 
port of anmanufactured logs. As an immediate result 
of this, Michigan men who had exhausted their own 
holdings transferred their mills to the shores of Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay. , About one-quarter of the 
lumber cut in this district is owned and manufactured 
by Americans. 

Americans have yet very little capital invested in large 
pulp or paper mills in Ontario. James Davy of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has a small mechanical pulp mill at 
Thorold, manufacturing about 2,500 tons yearly for 
shipment to the United States. The Foley-Rieges Pulp 
Paper Co. has this year established a mill at Thorold. 
manufacturing about 2,000 tons of mechanical pulp per 
year. A company at Johnsonburg, Pa. is making 
plans to erect a mill for the manufacture of soda pulp 
in Northern Ontario, probably north of the Cobalt 
region. 

In Quebee a large proportion of the capital is British. 
There are, however, several companies both in the saw- 
mill and pulp business which are dependent upon Ameri- 
can capital. One of these is the Fassett cumber Co. of 
Fassett, Que., the only mill in Quebec to maintain a hot 
log pond all winter. 


Pulpwood Leases in Quebec. 


Most of the American corporations holding pulpwood 
leases in Quebee are not yet operating. In fact, the 
greater part of such leases have just been acquired 
within the last two or three years, when it became evi- 
dent that the export of pulpwood would not be further 
allowed from the Crown lands of Quebec. The acreage 
of pulpwood sold or leased to American companies is 
becoming greater every year. Several large transac- 
tions have been put through in 1911. Large tracts are 


now held by the Great Northern Paper Co., the Inter- 
national Paper Co., the Gres Falls Pulp Co., the Bayliss 
Paper Co. of Austin, Pa., the Chicoutimi Paper Co., the 
Union Bay Co., all of which are American concerns. 

In the Maritime Provinces American capital has just 
the last year or two become interested. Two of the 
largest sales of timber tracts put through in recent years 
have been to American interests, the one being the Alex- 
ander Gibson Estate of several hundred thousand acres 
in New Brunswick, the other being the Dickie timber 
limits of 405,000 aeres in Nova Scotia. 

Taking the average of the whole country, it would 
appear that between 10 and 15 percent of the timber 
business of Canada is held by Americans and that the 
proportion is yearly increasing. 





IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A cireular issued by the Bureau of Forestry at 
Manila, P. I., is authority for the statement that 
opportunities for lumbering in the Philippine forests 
are so good as to deserve exploitation by American 
lumbermen. The virgin forest area of the Islands 
comprises approximately 40,000 square miles, or one- 
third of the total area of the archipelago, and all the 
lumber is of a high quality, able to compete with 
American stock. In addition there is estimated to 
be 20,000 square miles of second growth forest which 
will yield large quantities of firewood and some small 
sized timber. The forests are readily accessible, and 
the labor conditions favorable. Transportation is 
now expensive, owing to lack of facilities; but if con- 
ducted on a larger scale according to 











progressive 


methods could be brought down to an economical 
basis. Moreover, the Philippine Government sells its 


timber cheap, the charges ranging from $1 to $5 a 
thousand board feet. One dollar a thousand board 
feet is charged for one variety of timber which sells 
in Manila, a local market, for $80. This fact will 
serve to show that lumbering conditions in the Philip- 
pines are indeed favorable. 

The lumberman, however, may not be satisfied with 
a satisfactory forest, cheap labor and stumpage, and 
potentially good transportation, but probably wants to 
know what the market is. In the first place there is 
market in the Islands themselves, eighty to 
one hundred million board feet being used each year. 
Of this quantity a considerable amount is imported, 
being mostly Oregon pine and California redwood; 
but the imported timber is being driven out of the 
Islands’ market by the cheaper and more abundant 
kinds of native lumber. It is the foreign market, 
however, which offers the most promising opportunity. 
China, Japan, and Australia lie comparatively close at 
hand, each a progressive country in the early stages 
of a vast commercial development. These three coun- 
tries are now using yearly over 200,000,000 board feet 
of American lumber, a large part of which could be 
furnished by lumber companies in the Philippines if 
there were a_ sufficient number of them properly 
equipped and capitalized. 


a good 


Distance to Markets. 7 

The following distances to markets show the advan- 
tageous position of the Philippine Islands in compe- 
tition with the Pacific coast. The distance from 
Seattle, Wash., to Manila is 6,400 miles; to Hongkong, 
China, 6,300; to Shangliai, China, 6,200; and to Syd- 
ney, Australia, 6,800. Manila is but 600 miles from 
Hongkong, 1,100 miles from Shanghai, and 3,700 miles 
from Sydney. 

A market for Philippine lumber can also easily be 
secured in the United States. Many Philippine tim- 
bers are unexcelled for cabinet work, interior finish- 
ing, ete., where beautiful woods capable of high polish 
are required. Such woods are rapidly disappearing in 
the United States. The difficulty has been that there 
were no lumbermen in a position to supply a strong 
demand. Consequently, the Qne Philippine woods are 
little known in the United States. 

To exploit the opportunities offered by the Philip- 
pine forests extensive capital and progressive meth- 
ods will be required. There will always be a local 
demand for small operators to supply, but the growth 
of a lumber industry worthy of the Islands will de- 
pend upon the investment of considerable capital. 
Such lumbermen should be prepared to handle the 
lumber in all stages from the forest to the market. 
In this way they can compete successfully, not only 
in the Philippines, but also in Chinese, Australian, and 
even American markets. 

The Bureau of Forestry of the Philippine islands 
announces that it is in a position to locate at least 
eight companies who have sufficient capital to use 
modern methods in logging. There is room for at least 
‘one company to handle mangrove products; namely, 
lumber, poles, firewood, and tanbarks. Cutch, the 
crude tanning product from mangrove barks, is now 
admitted from the Philippines into the Unites States 
free of duty; this will give any company which 
starts such an operation in the Philippines the ad- 
vantage over cutch factories operating in Borneo. 

More detailed information concerning the forests 
and woods of the Philippines may be obtained from 
the publication of the Bureau of Forestry, especially 
a circular entitled ‘‘Opportunities for Lumbering in 
the Philippine Forests,’’ by Maj. George P. Ahern, 
from which the substance of this article was taken; or 
by addressing the Director of Forestry, Manila, P. I. 
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LANSING, MicuH., Feb. 9.—Poke a finger between the 
ribs of any man who attended the twenty-third annual 
convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and he will yell ‘‘Fire!’’ Men who attended 
that convention remember the fire that destroyed the 
Downey House while the convention was in session almost 
as well as the conflagration started by Mr. Trowern, our 
belligerent Canadian friend, the same forenoon which 
utterly annihilated the Sherman law. There were those 
who thought possibly that Mr. Trowern’s fiery eloquence 
may have started the conflagration. Mr. Trowern says 
he used to be a jeweler. Perhaps he did not tell all his 
past life; perhaps he has also been a fire eater and a 
sword swallower. At that, he gave evidence that he had 
been a jeweler. His voice had the right ring in it. ‘The 
American retail lumber dealer has been attacked, but 
this Canadian jeweler is on the watch. He has under- 
taken to repair the Sherman law. He hopes to find that 
the Government has no case. He wants the retailer 
to be on his guard. 

About two hours before the fire broke out George Sweet 
rushed up in his 60-horsepower truck and told us that 
we would have to make a speech at the banquet. We 
were dictating this speech to a stenographer when the 
hotel began having pains in the roof. The house was 
soon in a blaze, the banquet had to be called off, and 
the speech was a total loss, with no insurance. A number 
of other speeches were destroyed; they were so dry they 
burned like tinder. 

When it became apparent that the hotel was going to 
retire from business lumbermen stood across the street 
and sadly commented on their losses. There was a loud 
crash as J. Rufus Wallingford’s samples fell six floors 
to the basement. A large number of rubbers and over- 
shoes perished in the flames. It is said that Harry 
Wiborg, when the fifth and sixth floors were ablaze, 
dashed madly up the stairs and rescued a pair of rub- 
bers from the fourth floor just as they had given up 
hope. 

The Lansing Lodge of Elks rose to the occasion: it threw 
open its doors for the lumbermen and found them places 
to sleep. President Wilson outran his membership com- 
mittee that night in making Elks, for there was general 
admiration of the lodge’s generosity and promptitude. 

The association reelected all of its former officers. In 
view of the Government indictments it decided to stand 
pat. 

A word about Lansing itself. Lansing is a dry town. 
Even the fire hose was dry for 10 minutes after the 
fire broke out. Lansing is a good town. It is turning 
out thousands of automobiles in which the farmers oc- 
casionally take the retail lumber dealer for a ride. Years 
ago we had an office in one wing of the Capitol and 
drew a salary from the State. It was hard to tell which 
was the sadder place to gaze upon—the spot where the 
Downey House had stood or the place where we used to 
draw our salary. Lansing has changed a little since then. 
It has increased in population vastly. Its mercantile 
establishments are more numerous and larger. Yet some 
things are unchanged. The street cars still take life 
calmly. In Chicago they take it in a hurry. 

The even tenor of the Michigan meeting was somewhat 
disturbed by the hotel blaze, yet the meeting was a 
pleasant reunion of the dealers and salesmen of the State 
and found the Michigan retailers well aligned on the 
questions which affect their interests. 

—THE LUMBERMAN POET. 





WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

According to a preliminary statement of the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, the average number of wage earrcrs employed 
throughout 1909 in all industries was 6,615,046. The 
number employed reached the maximum in November, 
when it was 7,006,853, and the minimum was reached 
in January, with 6,210,063 employed; the minimum 
being 88.6 percent of the maximum. A study of the 
table compiled by the Census Bureau shows that, start 
ing with the January minimum, the increase from 
month to month up to November was fairly regular. 

The position that the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products occupies in the industria! world is in- 
dicated by the figures showing that this industry em- 
ployed more wage earners than any other; the average 
number for the maximum month of 1909 being 695,019 
and of the minimum month of that vear, 649,239. The 
minimum number employed was, therefore, 87.8 per- 
cent of the maximum. An analysis of the statistics 
covering the lumber industry shows that the timber 
camps employed in December 1909—the maximum 
month of the year—222,564 wage earners, and in July, 
170,587 wage earners; the minimum being 76.6 percent 
of the maximum. These figures, covering the number 
of wood workers employed, are an average of the dif- 
ferent sections, in each of which, of course, the vari- 
ation at different seasons is much wider. 

Saw mills during 1909 employed the most men in 
October in each month, the average being 372,000. The 
minimum month of 1909 was January, in which 308,000 
persons were employed; the minimum being 82.8 per- 
cent of the maximum. 

BOB PBB PPI IDI DD 

In the United States coal to the value of $637,000,000 
at the places of production is the record for 1911. Com- 
paring the value of coal production with that of, gold 





metal—namely, $110,000,000; silver, 28,000,000; pig 
iron, $490,000; copper, $95,000,000, and petroleum, 


$195,000,000—we realize the importance of coal in the 
industries and economies of the country. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS IN THE SASH AND DOOR TRADE. 


While the weather conditions have not heen propi- 
tious for a heavy sash and door demand, nothing in the 
horizon indicates anything but a splendid spring out- 
look in the millwork trade. The exceedingly cold 
winter weather which has prevailed over practically 
the whole country has held up building operations, 
but notwithstanding this there is a fairly increasing 
yolume of building permits, which augurs well for the 
building trade. Within the last few days there has 
been considerable improvement in mixed car trade. 
Retailers are buying a little for immediate delivery. 
Inquiries and orders are more abundant in the distrib- 
uting centers and the consensus among the traveling 
salesmen who are in Chicago this week in attendance 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association is that business will be good as soon as the 
spring building shall set in in earnest. From the pres- 
ent standpoint, therefore, the spring is to be a busy 
one in the door industry, and what will develop be- 
tween now and the opening of the building season 
will seemingly add to the activity already assured. 

The estimating departments of the Chicago whole- 
sale offices are well filled with work and should con- 
tinue to show improvement for several weeks. Stock 
orders are fairly plentiful and there seems to be no 
end of the quantity of special work that is wanted. 

More optimistic reports are being sent in by sales- 
men in the Northwest and Minneapolis and St. Paul 


‘their spring stock orders. 


manufacturers look for a good normal spring trade. 
Demand is still very quiet, but the outlook for building 
is good in the large places and retailers’ stocks are 
light, so that buying will be absolutely necessary in 
most of the yards within 60 days. 

Sash and door men of Evansville, Ind., report Janu- 
ary a dull month, owing to adverse weather, though 
the last two weeks of the month show a picking up in 
trade. A general improvement is noted in February, 
and manufacturers and dealers are busy getting out 
A brisk building boom is 
looked for in Evansville this year and sash and door 
men there expect to do at least as much business as 
they did last summer. 

Operation of sash and door factories at Baltimore, 
Md., has been hampered by severe weather. Con- 
struction work has been carried on intermittently, and 
contractors have placed orders only in accordance with 
actual immediate needs. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., find that the 
weather has been seriously interfering with their 
trade during the last week or two and orders have 
been coming in very slowly. The outlook for trade 
this spring is very good, and builders and real estate 
men are figuring on an active season. Door prices 
have been low. 

Dealers and manufacturers in Kansas City report a 
very light trade, but a slight stiffening of prices. Much 


figuring on mill work is being done, but very little is 
being let just now. The spring building will be 
under way, however, in a few weeks and dealers say 
the figuring will then bear fruit in orders. 

A much better business was reported by the St. 
Louis sash and door factories last week. Trade here- 
tofore has been rather slow owing to weather condi- 
tions. Since the weather has been more pleasant, 
however, considerably more business is being done. Or- 
ders have been coming in the last week in fairly good 
proportions, showing that the traveling men have been 
able to do business. The local mills are fairly busy 
with orders and with those that come from the city 
will be kept busy for some time or until the weather 
brightens up and spring purchasing starts in. 

The situation on sash and doors at San Francisco 
remains unchanged, with prospects, however, for a 
rapid improvement locally. The white pine door plants 
are preparing for the new season, but prices are low 
and everything depends upon improved Eastern mar- 
kets. 

The window glass situation is still at low ebb. The 
manufacturers met recently in Pittsburgh and formu- 
lated several plans to endeavor to get the trade back 
on the same business basis. It is to be hoped that this 
will be accomplished, for the demoralized trade condi- 
tions have been ruinous to many of the jobbers in that 
section. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


RECENT LUMBER MERGER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—The Farrin-Korn Lum- 
ber Co. has gone out of existence, Chester F. Korn hav- 
ing sold his interest to other heirs of the M. B. Farrin 
Estate. This plant and business will now be merged 
with that of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. The new 
corporation will be officered by H. J. Pfeister, president ; 
W. J. Eckman, vice president and general manager; A. 
L.. Metealf secretary and treasurer. W. S. Sterrett will 
uet as sales manager. 

The consolidated yards of the new institution will 
cover 22 acres, and while the two plants will be operated 
without material change at present there will be me- 
chanical changes from time to time the tendency of 
which will be to consolidate the mechanical operations 
under one roof. It is probable that there will also be 
an increase of the capital stock of the corporation in 
due course, consistent with the enlargement in the 
physical assets and good will. 

It is understood that C. F. Korn will not reengage in 
the lumber business but will ..evote his attention to cer- 
tain banking interests. 





INSECT DAMAGE TO STANDING TIMBER. 


Cireular No. 143 just issued by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture contains a 
report by A. D. Hopkins, in charge of forest insect in- 
vestigations. In this circular are given the results of a 
study of the damage caused by a little group of tree 
destroying beetles, and suggestions are made with re- 
spect to practical methods of controlling them that have 
been devised as a result of investigations by the Bureau. 

These investigations showed that in the national forests 
in which there was no evidence of destructive fires for 
the last 20 years it was found that the standing and 
fallen dead yellow pine which had died within that period 
represented in board feet nearly half as much timber as 
was then living. Sugar pine and Douglas fir represented 
one-fourth as much dead as living, and every dead tree 
examined bore evidence of having been killed by insects. 

The bulletin mentions only the most important beetles 
which are responsible for the death of trees, and of 
these the little genus of Dendroctoni, or tree-killing beetles, 
is represented in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific slope 
regions by a few species which are more Gestructive to 
the conifer of western North America than all other 
forest insects combined. They constitute a standing 
ménace to pine, spruce and Douglas fir and are certain 
to be present in every forest in which are found their 
host trees. The species in the order of destructiveness 
are the mountain pine beetle, the western pine beetle, the 
Engelmann spruce beetle, the Jeffrey pine beetle and 
the red turpentine beetle. All but the Jeffrey beetle 
of the Sierras are common to the northern Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific slope. Others common to the cen- 
tral and southern Rocky Mountains are the Black Hills 
beetle, the Engelmann spruce beetle, the Douglas fir 
beetle and the red turpentine beetle. In addition, there 
are three other species common to the southern Rocky 
Mountains and northern Mexico, which are of less im 
portance. 

These insects are small, stout, black to reddish brown 
beetles and they fiy in the period from April to October, 
attacking the main trunks of the living, healthy trees by 
boring into the bark and excavating long winding or 
nearly straight galleries between the bark and the wood. 
When the bark begins to die the eggs hatch and the 
young grubs complete the destruction of the inner bark. 
All breeds develop to the adult stage within a year and 
emerge from the bark. Each species has its peculiar 
habits, which are described in detail in the booklet re- 
ferred to. 

Contrary to a common belief that severe drouths are 
favorable to a development of beetles the investigation 
referred to has shown that the reverse probably is true, 
moderately humid seasons being more favorable and con- 
tributing to the multiplication of the beetles. Forest 
fires in general kill more beetles than they protect. 


Beetles may breed to some extent in the stumps and the 
tops of trees that are left by lumbering operations. 
Under the head of general methods of control, the re- 
port suggests that if the symptoms are accurately de- 
scribed and information is furnished as to the local facifi- 
ties for utilizing the infested timber or for treatment at 
direct expense, specific recommendations for successful 
control can he made without examination by an expert. 





THE SHERMAN LAW AND THE EXPORT TRADE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—Francis B. James, of 
Littleford, James, Ballard, Frost & Foster, interstate 
commerce counsel, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C., interviewed today by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent regarding the application of the Sherman 
antitrust law to combinations formed solely for the pur- 
pose of furthering export trade, as covered by an editorial 
in the issue of February 3 and as discussed by Leonard 
Bronson, manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in a number of convention addresses, 
said: 

‘*The provision of the constitution vesting Congress 
with power to regulate interstate commerce has given 
that body exclusive jurisdiction over all national high- 
ways, instruments and instrumentalities of our national 
commerce. Likewise, the provision of the constitution 
vesting in Congress authority to regulate foreign com- 
merce has vested in that body exclusive jurisdiction over 
international highways, instruments and instrumentali- 
ties of international commerce. 

‘*International commerce embraces not only marketing 
American goods in foreign countries, but marketing for- 
eign goods in America. The provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law are, therefore, equally applicable to foreign 
commerce whether it pertains to the marketing of Amer- 
ican products abroad or the marketing of foreign com- 
modities in America. 

“To enable the American merchant to market his 
products in foreign markets, he must be able to meet his 
foreign competitor on substantially equal or better inter- 
national circumstances and conditions. One important 
factor of similar or dissimilar circumstances and condi- 
tions of international trade is the form of business organ- 
ization. The American merchant in competing with the 
foreign merchant for international trade must have at 
least as good if not a better form of business organiza- 
tion. The modern efficient form of business organization 
tends toward concentration of industrial units. If the 
Sherman antitrust law limits or forbids the concentration 
of American industrial units in competing in the foreign 
markets, and the foreign laws permit the concentration 
of industrial units, and the concentration of industrial 
units gives a competitive advantage it is clear that the 
American national law should permit the American mer- 
chants to concentrate industrial units in order that they 
might meet the foreign merchants under substantially 
similar or better international cireumstances and condi- 
tions. Over-competition is as disastrous to trade as 
under-competition. Over-competition brings in its trail 
as many if not more evils than under-competition. Evils 
of monopoly are brought about by ‘undue’ competi- 
tion which may be either under-competition or over-com- 
petition, and both should be checked by public regula- 
tion. It has been demonstrated that the Sherman anti- 
trust law does not afford an adequate remedy. The 
concentration of industrial units has come to stay. 

‘* ss it is conceded that the Sherman antitrust law has 
not and can not correct the evils of monopoly and yet 
preserve the benefit of concentration of industrial units, 
it is apparent that other remedies must be resorted to. 
The creation of an Industrial Commission to regulate 
interstate commerce has been suggested, and the wisdom 
of such commission is supported by unanswerable argu- 
ments. The concentration of industrial units being, 
therefore, necessary to the American merchant to meet 
similar concentration of industrial units by merchants 
in foreign nations, the wisdom of such a commission as 
applicable to international commerce would seem to be 


even more apparent than as applied to interstate com- 
merce. If an experiment is to be tried in the creation 
of an Industrial Commission, it might at first be limited 
to international trade and commerce. ’’ 





UTILIZATION OF WESTERN HEMLOCK. 


The western hemlock of the Pacific Northwest has 
probably suffered as much from unfounded prejudice 
as any other American wood. The basis of this preju- 
dice is the inferior quality of the eastern hemlock, 
which is as dissimilar in quality as it is similar in 
name. 

The western hemlock has sufficient merit to war- 
rant its sale under its true name, once these merits 
are understood by the wood users of the country. 
The lack of favor of the eastern hemlock with the 
building trades is well founded, as it is inferior in 
many ways to other available woods. This can not 
be said of the western hemlock, for in many respects 
it is as desirable a building material as any of the 
other woods commonly used for this purpose. 

The western hemlock tree is of magnificent size, 
and is found in large quantities on the western slope 
of the Cascade mountains in the states of Washington 
and Oregon, where it occurs either in pure stands or 
mixed with the Douglas fir and red cedar. As the 
supply of Douglas fir, red cedar and spruce of these 
states gradually becomes exhausted, the western hem- 
lock, which is closely- related to them, will become 
more important. Even at the present time the western 
hemlock is being logged along with the Douglas fir, 
and is being sold as such at the same price. Often- 
times the hemlock is sold under fictitious names, such 
as gray fir, mountain pine, Washington pine ete., and 
as such finds a ready market. This is totally unfair 
to the wood, as it could just as well stand under its 
true name as under an assumed name. It is often 
sold as spruce, for which species it is an excellent 
substitute, especially for use as box shooks. The 
lightness and tastelessness of the wood make it par- 
ticularly desirable for this purpose. 

The investigations of the United States Forest 
Service fully prove the usefulness of this wood, and 
warrant its being sold to the building trades under 
its true name and should encourage its exploitations 
for such uses. 


Merits of the Western Hemlock. 


In many respects the western hemlock is as good 
if not better than the Douglas fir for general purpose 
work. Its chief merits, when compared with fir, are 
the smooth finish which it takes and the ease with 
which it works. It does not check or sliver so easily 
as the Douglas fir, but shows a greater tendency to 
warp. As a finishing wood, where it is to be painted 
or enameled, it is an excellent substitute for spruce 
or white pine, both of which are more expensive and 
are softer. The grain effects obtained by the use of 
the natural wood with stains are most beautiful, and 
the weod is therefore often used for paneling or in- 
terior finish, even in preference to the hardwoods or 
Douglas fir. 

The wood of the western hemlock is usually pure 
white or reddish brown in color. It is fairly strong 
and tough, hard, tasteless and straight-grained. It is 
suitable for use as flooring, joists and scantlings, 
laths, ceiling, bevel siding, box shooks, turned stock, 
newel and panel work, woodenware and paper pulp. 
The wood is free from pitch, takes a high polish, is 
harder than cedar, spruce and white pine, and works 
particularly well. 

In strength, as a structural material, it is about 
80 percent as strong as Douglas fir and longleaf pine, 
and slightly stronger than shortleaf and loblolly pine. 
The strength values of these woods in structural sizes 
are given in Forest Service circular 115, which may 
be obtained free of charge upon request to the 
Forester, Washington, D. C. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AND ITS CAUSE. 


[BY CHARLES CLOUKEY. ] 

It seems to be a fact, and one which is daily becoming more appar- 
ent, that most of the discussions of the mail order subject are fur- 
nished by those persons who have reason to look with disfavor on 
this method of buying goods. Some of these discussions are argu- 
ments containing more or less truth, some of them are mere state- 
ments of isolated experiences, and some of them are hypothetical de- 
ductions. Let us endeavor for a short time to consider this topic 
from an unbiased viewpoint. 

Perhaps I should say that the writer has studied this subject in 
several widely separated States, and has had no personal interest in 
the matter except for the experience of occasional orders given to 
these same mail order houses. And when I say occasional, | mean 
that perhaps two to four orders a year would cover the business done, 
and that the prices on the articles ordered 
would have to represent a net saving of 50 


(0 PLACE LI 





Let us not be misled by some of the obvious statements which fail 
to disclose obvious facts. We tell the catalog buyer that the money 
he sends away for goods impoverishes his town just that much, and 


that he should keep the money at home by buying of his home mer- 
chant no matter what the prices charged. But he has thought the mat- 
ter all out, and unless the goods are made in his town, as most of 
them are not, he says the merchant has to send away for the goods 
and pay for them just the same as he does; so that there really is 
just as much money left in town as the other way, except that it is in 
his own pocket instead of in the merchant’s! 


Change in Retailers’ Methods Needed. 


Shorn of all selfish sentiment and puerile persiflage, the antagonism 
to the catalog business is squarely up against the fact stated in the 
ending of the last paragraph, and the only thing that can stem this 

tide of trade and bring it back to the local 





per cent. The articles ordered as a whole 
have comprehended quite a wide range, in- 
cluding machinery, scientific instruments, 
clothing, furniture, plumbing supplies, wall 


paper, groceries and a few books. The time Taken four miles away, 


SOCIETY. 


@ Maeterlinck, in his wonderful book, ‘‘The Life 
of the Bee,’ says that a bee, separated from its 
hive, is lost and undone, and can make no honey. 
it can not find its way 


merchant is a change on his part from the 
business policy which has made this state of 
trade possible. 

Now, let us see why buyers will go to the 
mail order houses for goods at all. I can 
think of but three or four reasons. One 


covered has been about 12 years, so it does 
not seem unreasonable for me to attempt a 
simple analysis of the subject without pre- 
judice to either party. 

In the first place let us not blind our eyes 
to the fact that such gigantic enterprises can 
not spring up or even grow into existence 
without some logical cause behind them. 
They are not to be classed with sporadic 
efforts to gain temporary profits, but must 
be recognized as the legitimate results of a 
condition. 

As I have intimated, there have been quite 
a wide range of articles which have been ob- 
tainable from the catalog houses at a net 
saving of 50 per cent in widely separated 
parts of the country, and it is not every 
buyer who will be content to draw the line 
at 50 per cent and only an occasional order 
at that. Let us not try to hide the fact also 
that the catalog goods are fully equal on. the 
average to those sold by the average mer- 
chant, and their guaranty as thé business 





back to its hive, and it dies, helpless and alone. 
A bee, separated from its hive, has no intelligence; 
but a hive of bees has wonderful intelligence—in 
some ways superior to that of man; and this won- 
derful intelligence, which manifests itself in many 
remarkable ways, is called ‘“‘the spirit of the hive.”’ 


@ Elbert Hubbard, in a recent address, drew an 
analogy between the bee and man. A man, sep- 
arated from his fellow men, having nothing in com- 
mon with them and caring nothing for them, is 
lost and undone, and can do no good work. A 
man, separated from his fellow men, has no intelli- 
gence; he can do nothing. 


@ We all need each other, more than we ofttimes 
realize. No man can live for himself alone—he 
must take others into consideration. In seeking 
his own good, his own happiness, he must seek 
also the good and the happiness of others—in fact, 
he must seek that first and his own will follow as 
a natural consequence. No man can achieve reat 
success or happiness who seeks them for himself 
alone, and who would keep them from others. The 
man who is entirely absorbed in himself and his 
own affairs and who takes no interest in other men 
and their affairs—who cares nothing for their suc- 
cess or welfare or happin@ss—is one of the most 
miserable of men and his life is pathetically small 
and mean and cheerless.— 

Merchants’ Journal and Commerce. 








reason, and I presume the most common one, 
is that the goods are, or appear to be, 
cheaper; the buyer may think he is getting 
better goods for the same money; he may 
order goods which he can not buy at home, 
or which he can not buy through the dealer 
except by paying excessive freight or ex- 
press charges; and, last but not least, he may 
buy quite a lot of goods upon which the sav- 
ing is indifferent, for the sole purpose of re- 
ducing or balancing the transportation 
charges on the goods he really wants to buy. 

If the reasons given above are true, then 
it is up to the local merchants to remove 
them or so modify them that they may be 
overlooked by the buyers. 

There have arisen during the last few 
vears at least two kinds of mercantile enter- 
prises which are reaping phenomenal har- 
vests in the local field and, in spite of the 
mail order business, will doubtless go on to 
indefinite success. They are the department 
stores and the line stores. A well equipped 


world goes is even more binding and reliable than the shifting and 
changing of the local merchant will permit him to give. 


No Sentiment in Mail Order Buying. 


With the rural or urban buyer, as the case may be, there is no 
sentiment in his action when he sends away for supplies. He is 
placed in the identical position of the merchant who buys from the 
wholesaler who sells the cheapest regardless of the location of thé 
However, there have been millions of dollars in 
trade spent at home in the expression of a friendly sentiment toward 
lf this is falling off, is it not possible that the 
merchant is neglecting some of his opportune duties, or that the 


wholesale house. 
the local merchant. 


buyers are acquiring a more astute? opinion of everyday business 
methods? And while we are dwelling upon this phase of the subject, 
let us not lay all the blame upon the rural buyer, for it is a well known 
fact in every town where the writer has become acquainted that its 
business men and their wives have been as flagrant buyers from the 
catalog houses as their farmer neighbors have been. This does not 
say that all business men do this, for we know that not all farmers do 
either, but it shows that business people can not resist making a sav- 
ing purchase any more than can farmers. 





department store with good goods and fair prices will always have 
a good trade, and the more departments carried the longer it will 
last. In the line stores of 5¢ to 25c¢ articles, the mail order houses are 
beaten to a standstill. 


Methods of Distribution Involved. 

Is it a sign that the old order of things is passing with the country 
merchant? Is it reasonable that he can expect to go on the same 
forever while other forms of business are changing and reshaping to 
meet advanced conditions? Grocers’ short weights and measures have 
ripened many a catalog customer; not only misrepresented and high 
priced goods but too extended a credit has sent many buyers away 
from home; and besides all this, we have good reason to believe that 


:in a.good many lines the local competition is too sharp to meet that 


on the outside. Ina recent issue of this journal appeared a statement 
that in a small town there were 12 grocery stores, and this fact was 
cited as an argument in favor of trading at home! If this town was 
not a small city, then no comment would be pertinent, for no small 
town can support 12 groceries on a basis to meet outside compctition. 

A pertinent article in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
told of two young men who felt themselves crowded out of b«siness 
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in a city and selected a business location at a cross-roads. It not 
only proved their opportunity, but it showed that any class of people 
will trade where they can get what they want at the nearest figure 
to satisfaction. There are bound to be fewer competitive stores in 
small urban districts where there is no business but that of the dis- 
tribution of supplies. [Every town is ambitious to become a city, but 
if a town does nothing in a producing way it can not do much as a 
consumer. The marketing of rural produce will consist mostly of 
shipping, and the merchanting will be a simple distribution of the 
things required by the people who furnish the produce and the ones 
who handle it. The fact that farmers refuse to travel great distances 
decrees that these towns shall be small, but the demands of other 
people as a whole and the rural people as a part make it necessary to 
develop larger centers or cities, with more or less regularity of recur- 
rence, and these are usually augmented by factories and heavy dis- 
tributers. Of course, we all know these plain. facts, but how often 
do we stop to think why it is so? We know in a vague way that it 
will be impossible for every town on the map to reach even a thou- 
sand population, but we always hope and shout for our own town 
and insist that it is a coming city! 


Too Much Competition Disastrous. 


\Ve also know in a hazy statistical way that a majority of the busi- 
ness enterprises end in financial disaster, and that it is a commercial 
condition which greatly antedates the mail order business. As has 
been. intimated heretofore, too much local competition must result 
in high prices to the consumer or in failure for some of the competi- 
tors. Neither of these undesirable results is the fault of the buyer, 
and in justice he should not be asked to prevent their occurrence. 

It looks to one who believes that he is unbiased that the solution 
of the problem will be but a partial solution as far as the small mer- 
chant is concerned, for | believe that the more complete department 
stores will handle the trade of the future, and that while they may not 
be line stores they will collaborate in making up their stocks. In 
quality, variety and price the merchandise must approach that of the 
mail order houses. Mind, | say approach, for it is a fact that a great 
majority of people will pay more for the goods they can go into a 
store and carry out with them, but they will not pay a great deal 
more if they can help it: and surely they will not pay 50 per cent or 
more if they know it and can avoid it. That they can and will buy for 
cash is proved by the large amount sent away for goods; that they 
are willing to submit to delays is proved by their acceptance of pres- 


ent transportation conditions ; and, last but not least, the fact that the 
mail order houses are forced to put up a “goods returned at our ex- 
pense” guaranty shows that even their ‘customers are discriminating 
buyers now and then. 


Goods,. Prices and Service Will Win. 


There has been a good deal of talk lately of the retail merchants 
organizing to combat the mail order business, and if the term combat 
is used advisedly it is an unfortunate move, for the only ground to 
be gained or to be recovered, even, is not to be had by any vilification 
or belittling of the catalog houses, but by an earnest offering of goods, 
prices and service to the buyers each merchant desires to reach and 
hold. Why should a merchant attempt to run down a house from 
which a person has been buying for years, perhaps? Can he tell the 
buyer anything new about it? Let him tell about his own goods and 
prices; if he does not have the goods let him direct the buyer to some 
one in town who can furnish them. Let the merchants organize for 
mutual protection and advertising; let them really constitute a big 
and effective department store. Let each merchant carry different 
goods and extend his styles and varieties. Let each merchant and 
his clerks know what each other merchant in town carries so that 
each may direct the buyer to the goods for which he is looking. This 
will enable the merchant to carry more effective stocks with less 
investment and to handle his trade with less expense for help. It may 
be a move toward the big department store, but it is a move that is 
practical now, and it is the present which looms large in the mercan- 
tile foreground. 

The writer does not want to leave the impression that he has found 
all the fault with the local merchants and none at all with the mail 
order houses, for it is a fact that not all of the trade of the latter 
concerns is perfect by any means, and that while they offer to take 
back any and all goods returned, they will presume upon the buyers’ 
urgent need of the goods and his reluctance to go to the bother of 
returning them, and work off merchandise that the customer would 
not carry out of the store at home. However, as not all grocers 
cheat, so not all catalog goods are bad or misrepresented. If they 
were, the business would have fallen from its own weakness, and again 
we must urge the truth that mail order buying is strictly a business 
proposition and, if met at all, it must be by business propositions. And 
the mistake should not be made of trying to make sentiment serve in 
the place of goods and prices, for if there can be such a thing as a 
truth becoming truer, it is that “there is no friendship in business.” 














HOW BISMARCK SECURED A STATE INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


BISMARCK, N. D., Feb. 12.—Bismarck, in the matter 
of the North Dakota Industrial Exposition, furnishes a 
striking example of the things a live, efficient commer 
cial club can accomplish for the advancement of a town 
or community. 

W. C. Gilbreath, commissioner of agriculture and the 
State board of control, in considering ways to promote 
the commercial and agricultural interests of the State, 
hit on the plan of holding a great industrial exposition. 

In considering a location it was decided to hold it in 
the city making the best bid. Bismarck’s commercial 
club saw its opportunity and got busy. ‘There were other 
and strong claimants which meant hard work to win. 

Well, Bismarck won. 


Among other methods it made a canvass of the com 
mercial organizations of the State, obtaining the indorse 
ment of 185 as the logical point for holding such an 


institution. Furthermore, it 
and through its influence secured 
Pacific Railrond Co. the use of a 
structure in the center of the town. 


subseribed $5,000 in cash 
from the Northern 
large 3-story brick 


Such is the standing of the Bismarck Commercial Club 


with the offices of the railroad company that the latter 
readily granted an indefinite lease at the nominal rental 
of $1 per vear. This is a building that affords 32,000 








STATE INDUSTRIAIL, EXPOSITION BUILDING, 


square feet of space for use in exposition purposes. 

The first exposition, which has been established as a 
regular annual event, was held last fall, beginning Sep- 
tember 26 and continuing for three weeks. During that 
time Bismarck entertained thousands of visitors, many 
of them men of note, especially in the railroad world. 

There is no doubt of the great good that will result 
to the town and without exception the citizens are warm 
in their praise of the exposition, though some of the 
merchants were, to say the least, lukewarm in the work 
of securing it. 

In many other ways has Bismarck applied itself during 
the year, all these tending to increase its importance and 
prosperity. 

A large number of conventions were entertained, the 
commercial club making it its especial care to see that 
they were well handled. Among other things, the rooms 
of the organization were opened to the conventions and 
every effort was made to furnish delegates fitting accom- 
modations and entertainment. 

New manufacturing plants wishing to locate in Bis 
marek and others already there desiring to enlarge found 
ready aid.in the club. As a result, progress in this line 
was notable. 

A system of 


ornamental street lights was installed 








BISMARCK, N. DAN. 


and Bismarck can truthfully claim that its business sec- 
tion is as well lighted as that of any city in the land, 
regardless of size. 

To increase interest in itself and in its work, the 
club has created an associate membership. This is in- 
tended principally for traveling men who live in Bis- 
marck and for clerks. These associate members pay but 
nominal dues. 

Much else there is in the record of the Bismarck Com- 
mercial Club for the year worthy of favorable mention, 
but undoubtedly the preéminent achievement was that of 
securing the industrial exposition. In that instance civic 
hustle has given the North Dakota capital an institution 
that will be its best advertisement for years. 





QUESTIONS THAT GO DEEP. 

The pioneers of the Imperial Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia know pretty well the significance of the phrase 
‘“up against the real thing.’? They have made a rich 
farming country out of nothing if any pioneers ever did, 
and they have had about all the difficulties and discour- 
agements in the calendar. They went down into a desert 
below sea level and were mismanaged, baked, sand-swept. 
and every now and then flooded by the crazy Colorado. 
It is interesting to read, therefore, in the Imperial Val- 
ley Press that ‘‘the entire population of the valley has 
formed into a compact, legal, progressive entity to act 
officially for the people with all the authority vested in 
the supervisors of a county’’ for the purpose of seeing 
to it that the entire 365,000 acres in the Imperial irriga- 
tion district are irrigated as soon as possible. The scheme 
involves many difficulties of adjustment with companies 
already in the field, but the Press thinks that these will 
be met satisfactorily. ‘‘Only the city of the dead,’’ it 
says, ‘‘is without problems. The fact that the com- 
munity has problems and is solving them is the best pos- 
sible recommendation of that people and of the interests 
they represent.’’? The experience which has brought the 
Imperial Valley people together has made them a little 
impatient of the more artificial uses to which some of 
their neighbors put land. ‘‘Real estate to Los Angeles 
and San Diego,’’ says the Press, ‘‘is what corn and 
cotton are to exchange brokers. If those cities should 
look on real estate as the basis of productiveness, vast 
good could be accomplished. But the Coast cities are 
given to sitting on the safety valve of industry—cheap 
land. They do not bend their energy in building empire, 
preferring to build bungalows.’’ These remarks were 
suggested by reports from Chicago that 150,000 persons 
were out of employment, and by a story in a Los Angeles 
paper of a young married man who had been trying for 
a year and a half to find a job,—Collier’s Weekly, 
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bombarding them with 
facts about its wares.—- 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Impressions of Prominent Convention Delegates—A State Secretary’s Indorsement of the Retail Federation Crops and Trade 
in lowa—Traveling Men’s Hospitality and Influence—As to Delinquency in Dues. 


PICKED UP AT THE MEETING OF THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN IOWA RETAILERS. 

This the members of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association can say: The new president, 
John A. Baxter, weighs more than the president of any 
other retail association. 

John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, has become a noted con- 
vention talker, and when it is said that he is as good a 
talker as he is a lumberman I can pay him no higher com- 
pliment. The prospects for trade in Cedar Rapids are 
brighter than a year ago. 

I was disposed to be puffed up with pride that one 


of the local associations of my State could pull off a 


meeting that in any sense is not a whit inferior to some 
of the State association meetings. 

With headquarters in Des Moines, F. W. Ahern will 
represent the trade interests in the State of the Duncan 
Shingle & Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. He so re- 
cently arrived that as yet he has not learned the lay of 
the land. Before he was a traveling salesman he had 
had experience in retailing lumber, his first job being in 
Greeley Center, Nebr., and he tells with considerable 
gusto that having learned nothing of the mysteries of the 
business, and being alone in the yard, he loaded a farmer 
out with half-inch stuff, charging him half the regular 
price, arguing with himseif that it took two half-inch 
boards to make an inch, thinking that everything was 
reckoned by the inch. 

W. G. Bair has two yards, one at Malcolm, the other 
at Ewert. The outlook is bright. There are more in- 
quiries than a year ago, but as yet few bills are being 
figured. Corn yields 75 bushels to the acre and is bring- 
ing 60 cents. One of the annoyances of Mr. Bair’s is 
that he is generally called Blair. 

John H. Byrnes travels in Iowa for the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co., Fordyce, Ark. He ealls retail stocks under 
normal as compared with former years, and with trade 
opening up good there will be buying. The feeling 
among retail dealers is good. Mr. Byrnes lives in Cres- 
ton, the home of Shelt Jackson, one of the crackerjack 
dealers of the State, and he said he would step in and 
say hello! to Mr. Jackson for me. 

This is the home of the Burlington Hawkeye, the paper 
that Bob Burdette made famous, and it is still flourishing 
finely. 

George W. Dulany, Clinton, secretary of the State or- 
ganization, gave an address on the principles and hopes 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, and his 
talk was chockful of meat. He needlessly apologized for 
his inexperience as a speaker. Mr. Dulany is vice president 
and treasurer of the Eclipse Lumber Co., that operates 
22 yards scattered over the State. Trade the last year 
was spotted, he said; there is a general feeling that 1912 
will be a good year for business; stocks in his yards are 
rather small as two of the three stocks of dimension 
which have been carried have been eliminated. There are 
dealers who have not money to burn whose investments 
would be smaller if they were to follow Mr. Dulany’s 
example. 

And what do you think? Politics was so far in the 
rear that not even a straw vote was taken. 


Good Word for Traveling Men. 


All honor to the traveling men of this territory. The 
smoker they gave to the dealers was one of the best I 
ever attended. There was so much to eat, served by col- 
ored gentlemen in evening dress, that we were all cloyed. 
There were fine vaudeville acts, and as Burlington is not 
a dry town, the drinks didn’t stop at pop. A dealer re- 
marked, ‘‘Give me a reason why we shouldn’t buy lumber 
of these fellows,’’ and I told him I couldn’t. 

C. K. Lake,, of Iowa City, said that trade is opening 
up fairly well. A 6-story bank building, a university 
dormitory to cost $200,000 and a large heating plant for 
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+ population and two yards. 








the State hospital will be built. 
yards and stocks are normal. 

E. E. Collins, Muscatine, reports that the prolonged 
pearl button strike that is still on, in which 2,700 took 
part, about a half of them girls, has been a setback‘ to 
the business of the town. In 1910 there was a scarcity 
of residences, and now there is a surplus. 

Leigh H. Wallace, Washington, reports that at present 
the most important business feature is that the farmers 
are moving their corn at from 55 to 69 cents, which will 
bring money, and that naturally will bring business. The 
day before the meeting so many farmers came in with 
hogs and corn that the feed stables could not accommo- 
date all their teams. 

Actually there are so many frills in the sleeping rooms 
of the Burlington that some of us country guys didn’t 
know what they were all for. 

To dip into the classics, the luncheon given by the 
Burlington lumbermen was strictly a recherche affair, 
and I doff my hat to the wisdom of these men who gave 
it the name of luncheon instead of banquet. For years 
I have been tired of hearing meals at which only water 
and coffee was served called banquets. At various meet- 
ings I have sat at meals that didn’t leave off where this 
one began and seen them tabbed banquets. In his ad- 
dress, E. E. Egan, secretary of the Commercial Exchange, 
expressed the right sentiment in regard to the small busi- 


The town has four 
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ness men, and the reply by C. M. Porter was most ap- 
propriate. I sat by the side of Mr. Egan at the theatet 
and I concluded he is some fellow. When the girls kicked 
it pleased both of us. Queer it is that when such an act 
is on it holds the house so still that you could hear a 
pin drop. I never have known it to fail. 

M. C. Hall, Mount Pleasant, sees no good reason why 
he should not have a good year. The town has 5,000 
A courthouse to cost $100,000 
will be built; a station by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey, to cost $20,000; an M. E. church to cost $40,000 
—a good array of big jobs for a town of that size. 
There is also some residential building on the carpet. 
Hay was so short in that section that it is being shipped 
in. 

P. H. Kuyper, Pella, thinks there will be considerable 
building this year, but mail order house competition is 
fierce. Pella is a good old Holland town that used the 
old-fashioned window blinds after others had discarded 
them, but they are now becoming a back number. The 
older citizens wear wooden shoes so gracefully that they 
walk in them as noiselessly as a cat. 

The Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, furnished the 
carnations and an advertising button to attach them to 
the lapel, with which we decorated ourselves at the 
luncheon table. This company always finds some cute 
thing to do at the meetings in its territory. 

In his report Secretary Riddle called attention to the 
fact that some of the members of the association were 
delinquent in paying their dues. And these dues are $3 
a year—only 300 pennies. Wonder if these delinquents 
would permit a bill against them by a grocer or other 
business man of their town to drag along like this. Bet 
you $4 not one of them would. Beloved, not all of us are 
alive to the importance of our associations. We are too 
willing that the other fellow should pay the freight; 
too willing that others do the work and pay the fiddler 
and we pick up the nuggets. A city paper said that the 
dealers were a fine looking body of men. So they were, 
one could nowhere find a finer looking body, and now with 
sandpaper or soap and water let’s scrub that little black 
spot off, and at the next meeting appear as clean and 
white as newly washed lambs. 

There was a chicken show in Burlington at the same 
time, and I was asked if I was going to it, Going to it! 

Again I hear the objection of holding the meetings in 





the hotels which serve us headquarters that it is easy for 
some of the members to smoke and visit in the lobby, 
or on the mezzanine, instead of being in the convention 
hall where the orators are hollering their heads off. 


Business and the Corn Crop. 


W. L. Holden, Winfield, says that business and the 
corn were both good last year. The outlook is bright. A 
good deal of corn is being held for 60 cents; those who 
are selling are getting 58 cents, and more would be 
shipped if cars could be provided. Corn averaged 65 
bushels to the acre, some fields going as high as 100 
bushels. It will be noticed that in the reports of the 
dealers at this meeting corn and lumber sales are in- 
terminably mixed. 

From Oskaloosa to Burlington, a distance of more than 
100 miles, I rode with the Hawkeye Lumber Co. bunch, 20 
all told, captained by C. M. Porter. The day before the 
convention the company held a meeting of its managers, 
and that night they all pulled out for Burlington. They 
had learned from an exchange of opinions at the annual 
meeting, and it was hoped that ihis stock of knowledge 
would be increased at the Burlington gathering. This is 
a crowd that believes it is to its advantage to know 
things. To a man they read my inspired dope and of 
course to a man they do know things. The managers 
were as glad to see me as childen would be to see their 
father. ‘‘I notice that you stand by the manager,’’ 
one of them said. ‘‘Bet your boots I do, for I find 
among the local managers some of the best lumbermen I 
meet. Moreover, we are both hired men, and are there- 
fore two of a kind,’’ I told him. On the way Mr. Porter 
opened his grip, disclosing it filled with tin cups. There 
was no stopping place for supper, and he had provided 
for it. Coffee, sandwiches and cake served for a time 
to dull our appetite. J. Pierpont doesn’t have as 
much fun traveling in his private car, and if it should 
come to cards some of that bunch would cause the 
moneyed plutocrat to scratch his head. ‘‘ Only last night 
T was wired to come here, and I don’t know where I shall 
sleep,’’ I chanced to remark. ‘‘Sleep with us,’’ said 
Charley Porter, and the little we slept during the two 
nights five of us were in one room. 8S. M. Harmon, the 
big, good-natured fellow who has charge of the Farming- 
ton yard, came near knocking a hole out of the wall by 
the noise he made snoring, and Mr. Porter is pretty good 
at it himself. I didn’t lie awake to listen, but they may 
have heard a racket over in my corner. 

Charles E. Martin, with the Sabine Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, and who travels from Cedar Rapids, sees condi- 
tions in a more roseate hue than they have been since the 
panic. The dealers in his territory are doing a good deal 
of figuring. Certain of his customers had the best Jan- 
uary for years. Stocks are fair in volume. He is of the 
opinion that things in Cedar Rapids will hum. 

Elmer L. Crew, purchasing agent for the Carr & 
Adams Co., Des Moines, finds trade rather dull, but he 
expects it will hump itself when it gets a good ready. 

I never have seen so many cigars passed around at a 
local convention, and I don’t know as I have at any con- 
vention. They were even passed among the audience 
during the sessions, which, to me, was an innovation. 
If I don’t look out I shall learn to become a smoker dur- 
ing the convention season. The lumbermen in these river 
towns know what hospitality means, and how to set 
set ’em up. One of them said, ‘‘The first of the year 
there were 25 saloons in Burlington; the Moon law re- 
duced that number to 9, but if these can’t meet the de- 
mand of you fellers we will ship in.’’ But of course in 
regard to the prospect of our drinking the town dry he 
was joking. Really, now, as serious as I ever was, the 
drinking habit has largely disappeared among the lum- 
bermen. Years ago at the big conventions there were 
those who evidently thought that a convention and a spree 
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were very closely associated, but that, I am glad to say, 
is history. There is a grinding when an attempt is made 
io mesh the cogs of intemperance and business. Good 
sense has taught us this, and these days men never drink 
unless they want to. 

George B. Rex, of the wholesale concern of the Wil- 
son-Rex Lumber Co., Des Moines, calls the outlook to 
date as promising as he has ever seen it. In the rural 
communities there is less presidential talk than formerly. 

C. R. MeCrary, Douds Leando, who served as president 
of the association the last year, was an excellent presid- 
ing officer, prompt and clear spoken. He was also a fine 
looking president, it being remarked by several that he 
and I closely resembled each other. Douds Leando has 
300 inhabitants and one yard. It is surrounded by a 
good farming country, and the farmers who 10 years ago 
were paying interest on mortgages now have money in 
bank, 

Former President MeCrary’s big army of friends do 
not feel that the portrait of a younger man, palmed off 
for his in the report last week of the convention proceed- 
ings, did him a great deal of injustice, for he is just 
as good looking as his near namesake, C. R. MeCreary, 
the live lumber salesman of Muscatine, who unconsciously 
masqueraded last week as the older man. C. R. McCrary 
is not only an Towan by choice but by birth, for he was 
born in Van Buren County nearly 63 years ago. Would 
many who noted his activity and ability credit him with 
that age? He owns a farm in his native county and talks 
crops as understandingly as he does lumber, which is a 
huge tribute to ability and a deserved. He has been a 
member of the Southeastern Iowa association since 
1901 and has attended all but one of its conventions 
since that time—not only attended but got right into 
the game, and with effect. He was elected president 
at the meeting at Oskaloosa in February of last year, 
and he made good in the executive chair—so good that 
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the members determined to keep him in office and put 
him, a good live wire, into the directorate this year. 


Good Word for the Association. 


I am quite certain that I heard a dozen dealers say 
that the local association is the best kind of association. 
It is true that at the meetings of the locals neighbors 
become acquainted with one another; the questions dis- 
cussed pertain to interests which are more nearly common 
to all present than is the case at the meetings of the 
larger organizations; but both the local and parent or- 
ganizations have proved necessary. As expressed by 
the name the local associations are local; they deal with 
local interests largely; they have neither the weight nor 
influence to accomplish as much as can be accomplished 
by larger numbers representing a larger territory. 

With W. O. Riddle, Mediapolis, fall trade was a dis- 
appointment, but up to that time it was fair. .The farm- 
ers in his locality want good material, and he has it for 
them. 

Cc. F. Allen, Knoxville, says that for years he has 
kept his yard polished up for me to see, but he began to 
lose faith that the road I traveled would ever lead to 
Knoxville. It is settled now, however, as during the first 
of the year, or some other year, I have held up my hand 
and said I would be there. Mr. Allen wants to teach me 
how to round a corner with an automobile on two wheels. 
At such a time he thinks that the extra two wheels are 
superfluous. 

J. E. Mathew, Delta, had a good spring and fall trade, 
with dull business in the interim, but as a whole the aver- 
age was as good as in any former year. Homer Richard- 
son, a competitor, and Mr. Mathew were going around 
arm in arm, hence you may know how things are mov- 
ing in their town. It looked to me that this close 
communion meant dollars and dollars profit. « 

W. F. Gilman, of the Burlington Lumber Co., says that 
his company is doing a retail as well as a wholesale busi- 
ness. Mr. Gilman has an abiding faith in his ¢ity. 
Among the important improvements that will go in the 
coming season are an-8-story bank and office building 
that will cost $80,000; a Y. M. C. A. building to cost 
$85,000; a Y. W. C. A. building that will cost $30,000. ° 

H. G. King, Mount Union, sold 14 ears of coal in Jan- 
vary. He had criticism to pass on the coal mining com- 
panies. In case of an advance it is difficult to get one’s 
orders which had been booked, he claims. During the 
severe weather jobbers have been at the mines to bar- 


gain for everything that came to the surface, and the 
smaller would-be purchasers were literally left out in the 
cold, it is alleged. He does not prophesy as to coming 
trade. Last year at a corresponding date there was noth- 
ing in sight, but he had a good year. 

If throughout 1911 the lumber trade of the country 
had tallied that enjoyed by the dealers of southeastern 
Towa there would have been little reason for complaint. 
‘*Tt takes Iowa to make the showing,’’ it was remarked 
by one of the dealers. 

No salesmen feel more confident of the future than 
those who handled cypress. 

When they went to get an early train some of the deal- 
ers thought that the cutting air had full sweep up the old 
Mississippi. 

Undoubtedly H. H. Gilman outnumbered in years any 
other lumberman at the meeting, and no one paid more 
attention to the proceedings. He was raised on a farm 
in New England on which there were two stones to every 
pinch of soil, and came here in 1867. For years he was 
associated with the Burlington Lumber Co., and he has an 
extended acquaintance with retail lumbermen. 

The traveling salesmen say that this has been the 
worst winter to get over their territory they have ever 
experienced. 

With the lumbermen here as elsewhere the opinion pre- 
vails that it is high time that our rights should be legally 
defined. 

John A. Uhler, Burlington, wholesale dealer, has for 
years been a prominent figure in the lumber business in 
this and adjoining territory. If the average salesman 
sold as many cars of lumber every year as he does he 
would jump and crack his heels together. With the 
heavy body of snow on the ground he looks for a com- 
ing good trade, the moisture that will come from the snow 
promising good crops. Retail dealers are now buying 
from hand to mouth; there is no speculative buying. 
Mr. Uhler would like to see politics settle down. Stocks 
have been low, but there was considerable buying in 
December and January. Within 25 miles of Burlington 
80,000 acres of land will be reclaimed, and electric 
power from the big Keokuk Dam will be furnished to 
Burlington manufacturers at a cent and a half per 
kilowatt, all of which will accrue to the prosperity of 
the city. 

‘*We can rest assured of this—crops the coming sea- 
son will be free of insect pests, for if the temperature 
we have had does not freeze every insect within 10 feet 
of the surface of the ground they are immune,’’ was the 
way it was put by a lumberman who thinks out of the 
ordinary. I hope the weed seeds in my garden will be 
killed. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales agent of the Lothman 
Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo., had reason to feel elated 
when he was dispensing the badges which were a com- 
pliment of his company to the association. I do not 
remember having seen a badge of a like grade at the 
meeting of any other local association, and oftentimes 
nothing equal to it has been seen at the State conventions. 

I heard a remark here that I had heard a hundred 
times; namely, if the local associations of Iowa should 
join and form a State association what a whale of 
a convention it would hold. 

J. M. Beckman, who has charge of the Hawkeye yard 
in Oakville, says that when he left a wholesale yard to en- 
gage in the retail business he read the lumber papers re- 
ligiously, regarding them as his source of instruction. 
What he knows about the management of a retail yard 
would cause some of the dealers who never read to blush. 
There was a fair, steady business at Oakville the last 
year. 

‘ Three of the Lyon brothers were present. John M. is 
vice president of the Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing Co., 
Burlington, and owns a yard in La Harpe, IIl., where 
last year his business was four cars short of 1910. Jan- 
uary was the best first month of the year he has ever had. 
This is a town of 1,500 inhabitants and one yard. Charles 
is secretary of the Noelke-Lyon Manufacturing Co., and 
was engaged in the retail trade for 15 years. Formerly 
he was located in Palmyra, Mo. He attended the first 
meeting of the Southeastern Iowa association 15 years 
ago, at Oskaloosa, and thinks there were about 15 dealers 
present. W. E. is at Carthage, Ill., where May 20 his 
yard burned. The shed that he immediately set out to 
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build is 96x102 feet, two alleys, 19 feet wide, double 
deck. The foundation is cement piers. The sides are 
slatted, with an inch and a half space between the strips. 
On either side of the shed there are warerooms, 16x16, 
and the door room is over the office, the latter located 
in the middle of the shed. Molding and finish are ear- 
ried on end, which Mr. Lyon regards as the right way. 
The shed cost approximately $5,000. Mr. Lyon manu- 
factures drain tile, brick and building blocks. Several 
cement silos have been built in the vicinity of Carthage. 
The Lyon brothers hang together as brothers should. 

Harry Hutchinson manages the yard of the Hawkeye 
Lumber Co. in St. Joe, Mo., and being in Oskaloosa to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the company took in the 
convention. 

C. V. Chance, Mystic, thinks that the thought upper- 
most in the minds of the people he meets is whether 
he is a relative of the Chance who is the great captain 
of the famous Cubs. 

J. M. Furlong, master of ceremonies at the smoker, did 
the work so well that it was remarked by a dealer who sat 
by my side that if he owned a circus he would place Mr. 
Furlong in charge of it. 


Compliments for the Secretary. 


Many were the compliments paid to the efficiency of 
Secretary Riddle, and it is believed that his mantle will 
rest gracefully upon the shoulders of Harry Harrington, 
North English. I feel in a mood to prophesy that Mr. 
Harrington will make an exceptionally good secretary. 
He is at the head of the Home Lumber Co., which has 
seven yards. When I was in Mr. Harrington’s town we 
sat on a high seat and gleefully watched a dog and pony 
show. 

B. C. Beckman, who for years has attended the vari- 
ous conventions, distributed neargold medals which told 
of the merits of Ruberoid. 
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DOUDS LEANDO, IOWA; 
Southeastern Iowa. 


W. H. Cain, Wyaconda, Mo., will build a shed the 
coming summer and as his ground is only 52x56 he does 
not find it easy to get the shed plan that will accommo- 
date the space. He had a poor year in 1911. In 1910 
a school building was erected in the town that cost $10,- 
000. Over and above the bonds that could be issued, 
and the amount that was obtained for the old building, 
there was a deficit of $3,500, and this was contributed 
by the business men and farmers, some of the latter giv- 
ing $100 each. 

R. J. Reaney, Columbus Junction, has assisted in mak- 
ing the laws for the people of Iowa and his legislative 
experience taught him to say things right, and this he 
did in his response to Mayor Cross’ welcome. You never 
saw more of a picture gallery than Mr. Reaney’s office 
is, the walls being covered with fancy calendars, but no 
one will shoulder the responsibility, Mr. Reaney charging 
and it to his partner and the partner to Mr. Reaney. 

Yes, should nothing prevent we will all be there the 


next time. 
X. , 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago the following resolu- 
tions were adopted on the death of the late Charles Wat- 
son Hinkley: 

WHEREAS, The Board of Directors of the’ Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago learns with profound sorrow of the 
death of our late associate, Mr. Charles Watson Hinkley, 
February 5, 1912, and desires to preserve a record of his 
standing with his business associates; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of our valued friend the asso- 
ciation has lost one of its most trusted members, a man of 
strict integrity and business rectitude, one who in business 
as well as social life appeared truthfully to fill the measure 
of an honest, kind hearted God-fearing man. 

Resolved, That in sympathy we send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to his wife and children in the hope that in their 
sorrow it may be of some comfort to them to know how we 
appreciated the husband and father. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be the 


spread upon 


records of the association and copies furnished the lumber 
press. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE LUMBER TRADE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


S1ouX Fas, 8. Dak., Feb. 14.—Conditions in the lnm 
ber trade in South Dakota are much the same as those 
reported from North Dakota. For the last two years 
crops have been unsatistactory and sales have declined 
accordingly. Aside from this feature the country is in a 
fair condition with a steady growth in population and 
therefore in commerce. 

The lumbermen interviewed are unanimous in the 
opinion that good crops would open up 2 world of trade. 
There is a most gratifying tendency toward diversity in 
crops. Corn has attained the position of an important 
item and eattle and hogs are claiming an_ inereasing 
vogue, 

Spurred by the agitation of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the dealers are giving much thought to the mail order 
question. . 

C. H. Skog, manager at Ortonville for the James A. 
Smith Lumber Co., says the talk of mail order competi- 
tion for the local dealers is no empty bugaboo, but a 
reality based on very substantial fact. 

‘No theory about it,’’ declared Mr. Skog. ‘‘1 know 
because we have it right here, in lumber and millwork 
well as in other lines, though perhaps in a less degree. 
Instead of ignoring the situation I give my best efforts 
to combating it. Why, only the other day I got a hold 
of a man, a farmer, who had already bought a money 
order to send to a catalog house for a bill of lumber 
and millwork. It was the last ditch from the viewpoint 
of a local dealer. [ just made up my mind I had to have 
that order. Well, I got it. I have to thank neighbor 
of the farmer, who isa friend of mine. He didn’t want 
to see the order go out of town, especially since he was 
convinced the lumber dealers here made the cheapest pos 
sible prices on their goods. 

‘In addition to landing the order I convinced the man 
he would do best by himself to trade at home in the 
future, so altogether I feel that I accomplished quite 
a Bit.”’ 





Close Figuring Won. 


Mr. Skog told with*'a laugh of another case wherein 
he competed with a mail order house and won the bill, 
though not with as satisfactory a result. 

‘It was a matter of $406 and rather than let it get 
by I did some mighty close figuring. The prospective 
buyer had made it plain he was figuring with a mail! 
order firm and that the order would go to whoever made 
the best price. My price was the lowest and he took the 
goods of me, but instead of paying me cash, as | had 
expected and as he would have had to pay the mail order 
folks, he stood me off on the bill. I am still carrying 
the account. Yet this same man has recently sent off 
for some storm sashes. It may be that because he is 
unable to pay me in full he hesitates to come around. 
If such is his impression I will soon dispel it, for I am 
going to lay the facts down to him. I am willing to do 
the best possible by him in the matter of credit, after 
figuring him the lowest prices possible, but if he has 
any cash to spend he must remember me.’’ 

The Geievy Lumber Co. has embraced some particularly 
new features in its shed at Clinton, Minn. The structure, 
52x70, is provided with a cement floor and has the scales 
set in the driveway, thus giving the driver and horses a 
protected position while weighing is being done. 





David Geier is a man that talks right to the point. 
said he: 

In the matter of this catalog’ proposition we've get the 
goods, better than the mail order fellows can send out, and 
we can make the prices By “we [ mean the retail lumber 
men as a whole. If we are duly diligent very little of the 
trade should get away from ous. It is my idea that people 


prefer to buy of the home dealer where they can see wiat 
they are getting before they put their money down. This is 
a point that the lumbermen, or dealers in any line, should 
dwell on. A customer sees the goods before he pays over 
the money 

Mr. Geier believes that with a good crop this year’s 
business in the vicinity of Ortonville will start off with a 
lively pace. 

‘*A great deal of building has been projected,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘and a good crop will set the people to carry 
ing out these plans. Prospects for the vear look very 
good to me. We have the right class of farmers and 
they will build better houses just as soon as their financial 
condition will warrant.’’ 


Samples of Mail Order Quality. 


Milbank reports two cases of men who ordered lumber 
and millwork from a catalog house much to the regret of 
the buyers. One was a $700 barn bill bought by a 
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farmer and the other a $500 house bill ordered by a 
citizen of the town. 

One local lumberman in speaking of the matter said: 

In each of these cases the structure stands as a_ horrible 
example, It is not likely either will influence any intend- 
ing purchaser to send away for his material. It is certain 
that the owners of the two will never again do so. We, the 
local lumbermen, tried to convince the men they would do 
best, to buy of us but in those particular cases, the lure of 
the eatalog prices and promises proved too much for us. 
Perhaps it is better so. Now they know we were right, 
while had they given in to us before they might still be 
wondering if they could not have done better after all with 
the catalog fellows 

Anton Karpen, manager of the Farmers Lumber Co., 
at Webster, is exceptionally thorough in his efforts te 
combat the send-away habit. At the time he was visited 
by the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he 
had just secured a line on a man who is corresponding 
with a mail order concern in regard to a house bill. He 
was too busy laying plans to go after the offender to 
talk very much. 


First Order Establishes Precedent. 


**Can’t afford to let him get away, even if the bill in 
question at this time is not big. It’s the precedent | 
have in mind. Allow this man to send away for this 
bill and he thereby sets an example for his neighbors 
in the future. So far as the man’s own trade in the 
future is concerned, that of course enters in the matter. 
Even though he should get the worst of it in this par- 
ticular deat there is danger that he might be tempted 
to repeat. Wonderful indeed are the explanations the 
mail order folks make when they fall down in filling an 
order, so wonderful that the instances are numerous 
wherein they have prevailed on the victims to give them 
another and even larger trial.’’ 

Like Mr. Skog, Mr. Karpen told of heading off an or 
der even after the farmer had bought a money order to 
send to Chicago. 

‘*T refused to give him up,’’ he said, ‘‘and by the 
time | had finished with him I not only had his money 
but had him convinced he was doing best by himself to 
vive me the order instead of sending it away.’’ 

George Stache, jr., manager of the Interior Lumber 
vard at Waubay, recounted an instance wherein he had 
taken a $1,060 bill away from a mail order firm. Said 
he: 

*When | got in touch with the man who was figuring 
on sending away for the bili I insisted that I could 
sell him the stuff just as cheaply besides assuring him 
better quality. 

‘+ * Figures talk,’ he said. ‘Show me you can do as 
well as the other folks and the business is yours.’ 

‘He left his table of specifications with me and | 
figured them. When he came to my oftice later I gave 
him my figure without making the least inquiry as to 
what the catalog house had offered. 

‘* He looked niy proposition over, then said: 

‘You win. Your price is lower than theirs.’ 
After a moment he added: 
‘IT have never doubted I would do better with vou 

n the matter of quality.’ *’ 

Dollars and Sense Real Factor. 

Mr. Staehe continued: 

In my opinion it’s 2 mistake to rely on sentiment in this 
matter, After all, the chief point is that of dollars and 
cents. The merchant, whether he be a dealer in lumber or 
some other line, should devote his arguments to convincing 
his prospective customer his price is right rather than to 
an effort to make that customer believe it is his duty to 
vive his patronage to the former, 

Talking about mail order houses,’” said C. S. Blod 
vett, manager of the Lampert Lumber yard at Waubay, 

‘| want to tell you about a little experience L lad with 


those fellows once. | was in need of a seal skin cap, 
and being unable to get what I wanted locally sent to 
Chicago for one. The advertisement had specified a 


two-piece cap, but to this day 1 have never succeeded 
in counting the number in it, and [ have given con- 
siderable time to the effort. Any local dealer would 
have sold me the cap, pieced up as it was, at the same 
price IL paid them.’’ 

I. S. Battey, formerly of Norfolk, Neb., has assumed 
charge as manager of the Milbank yard of the MeGregor 
Bros. Lumber (Co. 

Take it from me,’* said Mr. Battey,-‘‘no trade will 
get by me to the mail order people, not if I know it. 
I’m capable offeémpeting with those fellows and am not 
the least Kit'fearful of the result. 
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*But,’? went on Mr. Battey, ‘‘it’s a matter that 
calls for constant attention. The houses that sell by mail 
are untiring in their efforts and therefore the local 
dealer can not relax his vigilance for a minute. If he 
does he may find a cherished order lost to the enemy. 
Any plan to combat the catalog tendency to be produe- 
tive of results must be permanent in its nature. One 
grand spasm won’t do the work. Right now the average 
local merchant is having a spasm daily, or hourly for the 
matter of that, yet the other fellows go right on reach 
ing for the business. A spasm to be fruitful of results 
must be inflicted on the other fellow. I’m no axiom 
factory, but that’s the truth.’’ 


Credit System Faulty. 


Frank Naeve, Groton manager for the J. W. Tuthill 
Lumber Co., sees a revolution in the credit system in 
vogue in the Dakotas the next few years. He said: 


Present conditions show how badly it is needed. As for 
our own business here we are pretty well collected up but 
taking the merchants of Groton as a whole the amount be- 
ing carried on credits is immense. To my way of thinking 
it will be better for all concerned when a stricter system is 
inaugurated. Too free a credit leads the average person to 
buy too recklessly. The nearer the approach to a cash 
basis the more permanent the progress. That's my concep- 
tion of the matter. 

B. M. Murray, manager of the Atlas Lumber vard at 
Groton, thinks that in the matter of competition between 
the local lumbermen and the houses that sell such goods 
by catalog the present is the psychological time for action. 

“*As yet they have secured very little hold up here in 
these lines and if we are active enough we can keep them 
out. Just as some dealer said in your paper a while 
back, it is easier to keep them out than to put them out 
after they have secured 2 good foothold. The home deal 
ers possess some natural advantages over the others, but 
they should not rely on this faet. They should exert 
themselves to hold the trade of the community on the 
basis of a clear understanding. The very fact that we 
have certain natural advantages will operate against us 
in the minds of some.’’ 

2. i. Conner, manager of the Aberdeen yard of the 
Me ‘aull- Webster Co., is sanguine in. talking of the 
future. 

‘“*There is a world of building in prospect in this 
section. It depends on the crops. Given two years of 
good crops and everything will be in full swing. As 
things stood the last year we did not push sales. It 
would not have been good policy to do so. 

Mr. Conner, like many other lumber dealers, was quick 
in his praise of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘*A dandy good paper,’’ said he. ‘‘It gives a man 
the news of the lumber trade in a way that is bound to 
please him.’’ 

H. L. Trimble, president of the Ballord-Trimble Lum- 
ber Co., was in Aberdeen conducting an invoice of the 
company’s yard at that point. 

‘Don’t believe I know anything startlingly new,’’ he 
said. ‘So far as the South Dakota end of our business 
is concerned we are hoping for more favorable results 
next year. We are doing our share of the business. 
There is no room for complaint on that point. It is 
simply that there has not been the normal amount of 
business. ’’ 

C. B. Varnum, loeal manager at Aberdeen for the 
same concern, believes conditions give promise of a bet- 
ter season this year than last. 

‘“*It may not be up to normal,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but I 
am confident it will be an improvement over the year 
just closed. It will take two or three good years to 
straighten everything out. There is no doubt of the field 
here. It is a rich one for lumbermen because there is 
hound to be a heavy influx of settlers, but conditions such 
as obtained last year hold the trade in check.’’ 

T. B. Anderberg is the new manager of the Central 
Lumber Co.’s Aberdeen yard. He has had several years’ 
experience in the trade in Aberdeen and is therefore well 
prepared to claim a fair share of the trade for his 
firm. 

Mr. Anderberg predicts considerable building in the 
country around Aberdeen and the erection of some busi- 
ness structures in the town, but can not see much activity 
in the residence line. 

V. EK. Peckham conducts the Aberdeen yard of the 
Hollandsworth-Hart Co. In talking of prospects he 
declared: 

‘*Aberdeen is the best town in this section. Given 
proper conditions and the growth will be marked. The 
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general tendency is toward improvement in every re- 
spect. For example, a fire the other night destroyed 
several frame structures in the heart of town. Already 
it has been made clear that the buildings put on the 
site will be thoroughly modern and artistic in design.’’ 

The other yard in Aberdeen is the J. W. Tuthill Co., 
with EK. A. Wicks in charge as Jocal manager. 

“‘The anti-mail order campaign the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is carrying on has impressed me greatly,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Wicks. ‘‘It is the right idea, and with the 





right sort of cooperation on the part of local dealers 
will give the catalog houses a big check. It is pleasing 
to see a lumber journal take the lead in a matter of this 
kind.’’ 

One lumberman was found deep in study of a mail or- 
der catalog. 

He laughingly denied he was thinking of sending away 
for any merchandise. 

‘“*A man ean fight a thing a great deal more effectually 
if he is thoroughly familiar with it,’’ he explained. ‘‘I 


make it a practice to secure catalogs and go through 
them. Thus I am familiar with just what they offer the 
public. It enables a man to argue the more intelligently 
when a customer raises the question.’’ 

Another dealer talked in the same way. He added: 

‘Familiarity with the catalogs also helps a man in 
another way. He can check up anyone who is exagger 
ating the already overdone claims of the mail order 
firms. Time and again I have found the knowledge use 
ful in this respect.’’ 





REPORT ON WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF ILLINOIS. 


A report on the wood-using industries of Illinois 
prepared by Roger E. Simmons, statistician in forest 
products of the United States Forest Service and pub- 
lished by the Department of Horticulture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is the first attempt that has been 
made in Illinois to ascertain the many uses to which 
lumber is put after it leaves the sawmill. This report 
does not include cross-ties, telegraph and telephone 
poles, mining timbers, shingles or lath; these being 
considered merely rough forest products. Nor does it 
include rough lumber which goes directly into build- 
ings without further manufacture; nor the large quan- 
tities of dressed lumber in the form of flooring, ceil- 
ing and interior finish that are manufactured outside 
and shipped into the state. The report is confined 
strictly to a consideration of wood that must be fur- 
ther manufactured to put it into final form for use. 

Persons who have familiarized themselves with the 
distribution of the principal woods that find a market 
in Illinois doubtless realize the importance of this 
State as a consumer of lumber. The State possesses 
commercial advantages that give it a prominent place 
as a wood manufacturing center, the whole basin of 
the Ohio being made tributary by the easy navigation 
of that stream and its many branches. The forested 
centers of Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia 
seek a market in Illinois via that river and the Missis- 
sippi opens a highway to and from the yellow pine, 
cypress and hardwoods from the South, and the white 
and red pines:of western Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The Great Lakes afford unrivaled water routes between 
the forests of the lake states and Chicago. During 
1909 this city received 385,000,000 feet of lumber 
brought to it over Lake Michigan. Forty railroads, 27 
of which are trunk lines, enter the city, carrying an 
immense tonnage of which a large part is lumber. 

In the State 1,216 wood-using industries are reported 
as consuming annually 1,781,536,120 feet board measure 
of wood, costing $51,229,693. The lumber consumed by 
these industries comprises 84 varieties, of which long- 
leaf pine Jeads in amount. If shortleaf, loblolly and 
Cuban are ineluded with the longleaf, the statistics 
offered by the report show that the Southern Stites 
have contributed more than one-fourth of the wood 
used by Illinois manufacturers. 


Consumption by Woods. 

Table 59 of the report shows that white oak enters 
into more uses than any other wood and in quantity 
consumed ranks next to longleaf pine, contributing 
over 10 per cent of the total supply. White pine 
stands third in the list, supplying nearly 10 per cent 
of the total, or 5,000,000 feet less than white oak; 
and at an average cost of $23.23 a thousand, indicates 
a wide use for the lower grades. A great increase in 
the demand for red gum is shown with respeet to both 
quantity and variety of uses. In amount this wood 
stands fifth in the table. Hard maple stands sixth, 
being the last of the leading species listed, each of 
which was used in quantities exceeding 100,000,000 
feet. 

Twenty-three industries in Illinois demand cotton- 
wood, this large demand being accounted for by its 
cheapness and the further fact that it is a satisfactory 
substitute for the more expensive woods, being soft 
and easily worked. Reference already has been made 
to the amount of lumber received at Chicago over the 
Great Lakes. During 1909 the total amount received in 
this market was 2,600,000,000 feet, thus giving the 
city the title of the greatest lumber market in the 
world. Of the immense quantity of lumber received by 
Chicago it consumed 1,116,855,120 feet, or 43 per cent. 
In this connection it should be stated that these figures 
take no account of the rough lumber that goes directly 
into construction. Seventy-one of the 84 woods used 
by wood using industries of Illinois were demanded 
by manufacturers of Chicago. Of these woods yellow 
pine heads the list, and white pine stands second. 

A table classifying the wood-using industries of 
Illinois shows that, in amount used, car manufacturers 
rank first, consuming 407,333,000 feet or 29.9 per cent 
of the total, at an average cost of $30.44 a thousand. 
Manufacturers of box and crating rank next, with a 
total consumption of 372,025,000 feet, or 20.9 per cent 
of the total, at an average cost of $15.31 a thousand. 
Sash, door and millwork manufacturers rank next, 
with a consumption of 223,070,840 feet, or 12.5 per 
cent of the total at an average cost of $34.17 a thou- 
sand. Farm machinery manufacturers rank fourth with 
a consumption of 103,649,000 feet, or 5.8 per cent, at 
an average price of $30.54 a thousand. Furniture 
ranks fifth and pianos and organs sixth. 


Sources of Supply. 

In table 4, showing the consumption in Illinois of 
wood grown outside of the State, all Pacific Coast 
woods are grouped under one head. That section fur- 
nished all the Douglas fir, western red cedar, western 
vellow pine and redwood. It furnished also 12.2 per 
cent of the western white pine; 94.7 per cent of the 





Sitka spruce; 86 per cent of the sugar pine and 64.8 
per cent Engelmann spruce. 

Table 14, presenting statistics of car manufacturing, 
includes all kinds and grades of rolling stock for 
standard roads, as well as cars for narrow gauge and 
electric roads. As already stated, longleaf and short- 
leaf pines head the list of woods used for the building 
and repairing of cars. Of the 33 kinds of wood used 
in the manufacture of cars, white oak is third in im- 
portance and 72 per cent of this wood is furnished 
by the hardwood producing States on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. For the manufacture of cars the 
Pacific Coast district sent nearly 29,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir, that wood ranking fourth in importance 
in this industry and being reported at an average cost 
of $33.11 a thousand, or $4 above longleaf pine and 
nearly $5 above white oak. 

Consumption by Industries. 

Table 12 is devoted to the consumption of wood 
in the manufacture of boxes and crating. The figures 
do not include ¢igar boxes, boxes for making trunks, 
sample cases, slack barrels, outer boxes used by under- 
takers or fruit and vegetable packers, these being pre- 
sented in other tables. Nor does the table include 
shooks or knock down boxes made outside of the State 
and shipped in. It includes only lumber entering into 
wooden packages which are actually manufactured 
in the State. 

Nearly 372,000,000 feet of lumber used to make boxes 
and crating was white pine, at an average price of 
$15.65 a thousand. Ninety-two per cent of this wood 
came in from the Lake States and a little over 1 per cent 
was imported from Canada. As a box and crate lumber 
red gum ranks next to white pine in quantity and its 
price is only 24 cents a thousand above that of the 
northern wood. The southern wood is used extensively 
in making packages for export, farm machinery manu- 
facturers using it largely. This wood also is used 
more extensively for veneer than any other and is in 
fact the principal material for the manufacture of 
veneer boxes. Something more than 10 per cent of the 
wood used by box makers consisted of cottonwood 
furnished by the Southern States; the price of this 
wood being $2.85 higher than that of white pine. Its 
use is explained by the fact that a higher grade of it 
is used than of the northern wood. Tupelo enters 
largely into the manufacture of containers for food 
products and other commodities that are susceptible 
to flavor that might be communicated to them by other 
woods. Illinois furnished 54.5 per cent of the 2,750,000 
feet of this wood used for box making. The cheapest 
wood reported as used by the box making industry was 
soft maple, at a price of $8.17 a thousand. Of the 30 
kinds of wood used for boxing and crating the Lake 
States furnished 59 per cent; Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, furnished 13 per cent; the Gulf States, 8 per 
cent; Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, 8 per cent, 
and Illinois, 2 per cent. 

In the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds, 38 
species of wood were used. This industry consumed 
over 14 per cent of the longleaf pine and 28 per cent 
of the shortleaf pine used in the State, these two spe- 
cies exceeding in quantity all other kinds of wood 
used by the industry and together comprising nearly 
40 per cent of the total. However, this industry 
is making constantly larger demands for western white 
pine, the quantity used in 1909 being not quite 7,000,- 
000 feet less than the amount of white pine used. The 
average price of the eastern wood was $5 more than 
that of the Pacific Coast product. Nearly 11 per cent 
of the eastern white pine was imported from Canada. 
This industry used 2,000,000 feet of California and Ore- 
gon sugar pine at $50 a thousand, or $10 more than the 
average price of white pine. The sugar pine goes into 
the better class of sash, doors and blinds, and more 
than one-fourth of the cypress brought into Illinois 
is used for the same purpose. Western spruces were 
used in considerable quantities by millwork manu- 
facturers. 

Farm Implements and Furniture. 

In the consumption of wood the manufacture of 
farm machinery ranked fifth, consuming 103,649,000 
feet, or 5.8 per cent of the total wood consumed in 
Illinois. In this industry more sugar maple was used 
than any other wood, the consumption being 24,564,000 
feet, or 23.7 per cent of the total. Longleaf yellow 
pine ranked sixth, with a consumption of 24,159,000 
feet, or 23.3 per cent. Shortleaf yellow pine and white 
oak took third and fourth rank, with 15,600,000 feet 
and 10,366,000 feet, respectively. Other woods finding 
an extensive use in this industry are cottonwood, red 
oak, red gum, hickory, sweet birch and rock elm. Still 
other woods were used in comparatively small 
quantities. 

Furniture manufactures of Illinois consume annually 
82,589,750 feet of lumber, or 4.6 per cent of the entire 
lumber consumption of the State. The average price 
a thousand feet of this industry was $39.06. White 
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oak ranked first as a furniture wood, with a total of 
26,778,500 feet, or 32.4 per cent of the total, at an 
average price of $45.59 a thousand. Red oak came 
next with 18,852,500, or 22.8 per cent of the total, at an 
average cost of $43.48 a thousand. Sugar maple, bass- 
wood, sweet birch and red gum followed in the order 
named. White elm, white ash, mahogany and chestnut 
were used in amounts exceeding 1,000,000 feet and 
many other woods were used in smaller quantities. 

In the manufacture of pianos and organs, Illi 
nois consumes annually 68,713,000 feet of lumber, at 
an average price of $36.90 a thousand. Sugar maple 
was the favorite wood among piano and organ manu- 
facturers, consumption of that wood being 14,304,000 
feet, comprising 20.8 per cent of the total used by 
the industry, and the average price was $31.63 a thou- 
sand. Chestnut was a close second to sugar maple, 
with 13,290,000 feet, or 19.3 per cent of the total used, 
and at an average price of $22.59 a thousand. Yellow 
poplar and white elm ranked third and fourth respect- 
ively, in amounts of about 8,000,000 feet; the average 
ot poplar being $40.84 a thousand and of white elm 
$31.10. White oak ranked fifth, with a total con- 
sumption of 2,869,500 feet, or 4.2 per cent of the total 
used, at an average price of $46,635 a thousand. Soft 
maple, red gum, basswood, cottonwood and sweet birch 
were used in quantities between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
feet. White pine, Sitka spruce, mahogany, red oak, 
black walnut and rock elm were used in amounts from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet. 

The report from which the foregoing figures have 
been taken contains detailed statistics concerning 45 
other very important industries, the consumption of 
which varies from 49,900,000 feet by the cooperage 
industry to 2,615,420 feet by manufactures of musical 
instruments. Among these are manufactures of wagons 
and heavy vehicles, consuming 35,686,000 feet; farm 
implements, 33,508,000 feet; grain elevators, 30,554,000 
feet; hardwood and parquetry flooring, 24,730,000 feet. 

Many other industries not mentioned in this review 
ot the report are of great importance as consumers of 
lumber, though they are relatively less important than 
the very large consumers of which detailed figures have 
been given. The report contains an immense amount 
of information that can not but be of the greatest 
value to the lumber manufacturer. A careful study of 
it will disclose uses for his products ‘that he may not 
already know of, likewise it may show him fields in 
which he has less competition perhaps than in some of 
the fields in which he has been accustomed to look 
for a market for his product. Copies of the publica- 
tion may be obtained upon application to the Forest 
Service, Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill, or to the De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Urbana, JI. 


Illinois, 


PAPO OOOO 


WHAT WOOD: DECAY COSTS. 


Millions of feet of timber and lumber rot every year 
in railroad ties, bridges, trestles, piles, farm buildings, 
fences, poles, mine props ete. The people of the United 
States pay perhaps $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year to 
make good the losses from wood decay. Chemists and 
engineers who have to do with the uses of wood are 
working unceasingly on the problem. The United States 
Forest Service has men who devote their whole time to 
it. The importance of the problem can not be over- 
estimated. 

An instance of what nature can do in the way of pre- 
serving wood recently attracted attention in the state of 
Washington. If the lesson could be learned and put to 
practical use the question of wood preservation would 
be settled. About twenty years ago a swamp near 
Buckley (Wash.) was cleared and made a_ pasture. 
When the moss that covered the ground disappeared, a 
cedar log was found, and astride the log—the roots partly 
on one side and partly on the other—a tree had grown, 
and was cut for lumber. The tree’s rings of growth 
indicated that it was 750 years old. The seed that pro- 
duced it had evidently taken root on the log. During 
seven and one-half centuries the log had lain in its bed 
of moss, and the wood was so little decayed that it was 
sent to the shingle mill. . . 

Wood decay is caused by fungus, a vegetable growth 
sometimes so smail that it can be seen only with the 
microscope. Its roots or branches, like minute hairs, 
force their way into the tissues and absorb or eat away the 
solid parts. The collapse which results is called decay. 
Timber is artificially preserved by forcing into its cells 
and pores certain substances which are poisonous to 
fungus. As long as this substance is present in sufficient 
quantity, the germs of decay—the threads and spores of 
fungus—can not enter, and the wood is preserved. But 
in course of time, often a term of years, the preservative 
is dissipated, the germs enter, and decay begins, provided 
the timber is in a damp situation. : 

Science has not yet learned to do what nature’s swamp 
laboratory did for the cedar in Washington which lay 
beneath its moss covering seven and one-half centuries 
without decay. 
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AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT DEMANDS SELF- 
DEFENSE. 

As excessive prices of wood products would tend 
to promote the use of substitute materials and the 
popularity of mail order houses so, for another thing, 
has the high cost of living and groundless popular 
hostility to lumber interests conduced to restrict build- 
ing operations. That the lumber interests of the 
country have supinely suffered these tendencies to 
take care of themselves is not only a_ self-evident 
fact but in large part explains why they have made 
themselves so disastrously felt in lumber circles. It 
follows, then, that the time is come to interpose sys- 
tematically and aggressively some necessary means of 
not only self-defense but resistance. A realizing sense 
of the importance of some such policy has for some 
time been gathering strength throughout the lumber 
industry of the South. It is assuming practical shape 
and form. 

Not only is the public to be better informed as re- 
gards the merits of the question in general, but the 
none too scrupulous encroachments of competitive sub- 
stitute commodities are to be met and turned back. 
The oid feeling of false security inspired by the in- 
comparable virtues of wood on general principles is 
vielding to a sense of the dangers of continued in- 
action. Incidentally the falsities industriously given 
publicity by unscrupulous agitators in the name of 
conservation and the maliciously mischievous crusade 
in ‘high public places against the ‘‘lumber trust’’ and 
its alleged atrocities have long served to intensify the 
popular hostility to lumber interests until every man’s 
hand is raised against the whole business. This is 
the position for some time occupied by lumber in- 
terests, and these are the conditions with which they 
have had to contend. This position and these condi 
tions are of a character to demand 
heroic counter measures with the cer- 
tainty that without them the future of 
the lumber industry in this country is 
destined to degenerate into an irre 
deemable and hopelessly ‘‘ barren ideal- 
ity.”” 

As already remarked, the time is not 
only ripe but the prevailing sentiment 
is also of a texture to undo past neg- 
lect and by a determined policy of de 
fensive and offensive self-assertion to 
disarm the mischief already wrought by 
adverse agencies and influences. The 
means whereby the otherwise relentless 
encroachments of substitute advertisers 
are to be effectively thwarted consti 
tute a problem than which no other 
confronting the lumber industry is 
more vitally pressing or of greater 
moment. Now that the industry is 
awake to a sense of these exigencies, it 
can not be doubted that it will in all 
respects prove equal to them. Prompt. 
resolute and wisely effective measures 
are accordingly the demand of the hour. 
A Curious Natural and an Artiicial 

Intergrowth. 

The accompanying engraving exact- 
ly illustrates a curious interlocking of 
lifeless fence rails and living posts. 
According to certain traditional facts 
relating to an old race course near Mon- 


roe, La., 50 odd years ago the cypress THE 


rails were let into catalpa saplings with 

the result shown. The rails are still perfectly sound 
and the oldest inhabitant of Monroe, a Mr. Endom, 
who for several terms has been mayor of that city, 
is authority for the statement that 56 years ago the 
rails were moss covered and ‘‘looked just as they do 
now.’’ The trees, of course, have grown taller and 
that while no one knows just how deep the incisions 
in them for the admission of the rails were, it is 
thought that they were very shallow. The catalpa 
trees were planted to mark the line of the public road 
that they skirt. 


Too Many Brokers? 


A prominent and well informed south Atlantic coast 
manufacturer of yellow pine and cypress in discussing 
not long ago questions of marketing the lumber of that 
section complained that either there are too many 
brokers or not enough mills. From the viewpoint of 
this manufacturer and others similarly interested the 
remark as substantially quoted was probably intended 
to mean that the disparity noted involved a nonpro- 
ductive tax upon manufacturers that it would be to 
their interest if possible to shake off or very material- 
ly minimize. The point so raised is one that has long 
occasioned not only embarrassing perplexity but, ac- 
cording to the temperament of the millman, degrees of 
vexation also. The puzzle is apparently as far from 
solution as at any previous period. 

The difficulties standing in the way consist princi- 
pally of existing diversity of interests and conflict- 
ing conditions.. If every mill were in position promptly 
to dispose of its output without the aid of middlemen 
no mill, of course, would either need or care to have 
anything to do with them. But when here and there, 
perhaps for the most part, mills find themselves from 
some cause burdened with stock hard to move in time 
to satisfy growing needs of any sort, it is then that 
the temptation to invoke or accept the good offices 
of the broker asserts itself and the alleged nonproduc- 
tive tax comes in. Meantime and incidentally some 


mills for reasons of their own voluntarily make it a 
practice to dispense entirely with a selling organiza- 
tion of their own and to rely exclusively upon the 
broker or wholesaler. Another class disposes of its 
product to any extent possible unaided by anybody ex- 
cept in the disposition of stock from any chance other- 
wise become or threatening to become a burden. A 
third class and doubtless the minority habitually in- 
sists upon direct dealing in all circumstances and 
wherever necessary to pocket incidental sacrifice to 
that end. The question, as already intimated, not only 
affords no promise of immediate self-adjustment, but 
is beset with complications probably too involved to 
admit of even attainable remedial cooperation. In 
the absence thus of an available remedy the sole re- 
maining alternative is for individual producers to 
be so guided by immediate conditions as in every case 
intelligently to conserve possible profits and studiously 
minimize otherwise inevitable losses. The average 
results should be acceptable if not in all respects or in 
every case satisfactory. 


Need of Amended Lumber Export Conditions. 


Exactly to what, if any extent, it might be possible 
for American agencies and influences to control foreign 
consumption of and demand for wood products is ob- 
viously unknowable. Other and even minor questions 
of policy relating to that department of current com- 
merce while less involved are, as a rule, not easily sus- 
ceptible of systematic cooperation. It accordingly fol- 
lows that while no systematic attempt has been gone 
inte to extend the area and volume of foreign demand 
for American products, neither has any means been 
mutually hit upon whereby the trade might be divested 
of minor drawbacks or otherwise effectively regulated 
in a manner to do the most good. Naturally there is 
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a desire upon the part of interested persons to make 
the trade as attractive or profitable as possible, but 
even this is with the reserved hope that it will not 
prove a means of new accessions to the ranks of those 
already engaged in the export trade. 

It is perhaps for this reason that exporters are so 
seldom expressly satisfied with trade conditions, so 
seldom willing, in other words, to speak approvingly 
of them. For years organized efforts have been hon- 
estly directed so to regulate the methods and ethics 
of the trade as to minimize abuses thus represented to 
be destructive of profit and generally a source of 
ceaseless distraction and annoyance. While this state 
of affairs has not caused any perceptible arrest of 
the volume of going trade or resulted in thinning 
the ranks of those engaged in it, neither does it seem 
to have noticeably affected any of the abuses. The 
same old complaints are heard on every hand of dis- 
cordant elassification, breaches of contract, unwar- 
ranted reclamations, unsold consignments and other 
lesser sources of friction, annoyance or loss. Prima facie 
there is need, it appears, of a kind of statesmanship, 
so to speak, by which the worst of these abuses may 
be eliminated. That this will result, if at all, from 
greater mutual simplicity and candor than heretofore 
has prevailed need not be argued. 

This greater simplicity will, of course, depend upon 
the elimination of conflicting interests at home and 
abroad. To this end attempted regulation must ap- 
parently be restricted to first hands while the candor 
must be superinduced, if at all, by some manner of 
operation that shall mean profit and not loss. As 
conservation that can not or does not pay is held to 
be impossible, so will possible export eithics fail un- 
less obviously a means of at least equitable advantage. 
Reduced to a practicable business proposition the ex- 
port lumber business like any other department of 
commerce must first be so standardized with foremost 
reference to classification as to admit of only unmis- 
takable contracts, which standards to be thus effective 


must, of course, also be equally satisfactory and con- 
sequently equally acceptable to both exporter and im- 
porter. That this can best be effected between the 
manufacturer for export and the importer seems now to 
be taken for granted on this side; what remains to be 
done and how to do it on the other are consequently 
the questions of the hour. But unless any policy by 
which new accessions to the ranks of exporters shall 
result at the same time and correspondingly in ex- 
tending the demand abroad, it is obviously likely to 
add happiness to neither those already so engaged nor 
the latest accessions. That seems to be about the only 
conclusion beyond question or dispute. 


Human Nature Never Changes. 


That human nature has come down to the current 
period without material change is attested by the fol- 
ing ancient epigram: ‘‘Men can not do without each 
other but quarrel when together.’’ In these days of 
endless parliamentary deliberation the sentiment quoted 
strikes one as peculiarly adaptable to the proceedings 
of a modern convention. Men quarrel, but pretense 
that they can get along without each other there is 
none. But then, after all, that word quarrel is to be 
taken with allowance. The mere bandying of earnest, 
even frenzied words by vehement disputants may seem 
to be escaping anger without being so. A newspaper 
man accorded the freedom of executive conventions 
knows that however seemingly bitter exchanges of 
criminations may be at the moment they are pres 
ently gone with the passing of the occasion. 

Lawyers seem to quarrel when they merely argue 
and even cypress men have seemed to be vindictively 
abusive when only in earnest, even in fun. Yellow 
pine folk as a rule are something less demonstrative 
upon occasion than are their brethren of the cypress 
guild, but there have been times when 
even their words and manner may have 
seemed to betray something akin to the 
manner of a quarrel. But in either or 
all of such cases when could they have 
gotten along ‘‘without each other?’’ 
They come together and however elo- 
quent in opposing they can not get 
along without each other. How with 
out the presence could they get along 
in the absence of each other? That 
these encounters are so generally in 
themselves devoid of malevolence is 
best avouched by the unnumbered life- 
long friendships that have sprung into 
existence from and endured in spite of 
them. It is one thing to stand up 
manfully for a principle or a right; an 
other to quarrel. To any extent, then, 
to which men may mistake mere honest 
contention for quarreling, to that ex 
tent are they not only mistaken but 
wrong the disputants in avowing it. 
Growing Interest in Lumber Conven- 

tions. 

The recurring congestion of lumber 
meetings, in recent volume probably 
never before paralleled, marks the grow- 
ing interest with which such organiza- 
tions are regarded by all branches of 
the lumber industry and trade. Dis- 
cussions of this subject with southern 
lumbermen have lately emphasized the 
LA. latter proposition. With regard to the 

spirit and the method by which lumber 
organizations are dominated a point has been reached 
at which ethical forces alone are held to be either 
feasible or useful. This means that the more primi- 
tive doctrine of coercion has been entirely abandoned. 
That doctrine with practical unanimity is now held 
io be not only impracticable on legal grounds but un- 
wise and abortive on general principles. A discovery 
long ago exposed the folly of depending upon offensive 
coercion as a means of ethical reform. Like various 
other problems of the same or a similar sort, this has 
shown that human nature instinetively revolts under 
all circumstances at attempted compulsion or even 
wouldbe dictation. To be effective, then, ethical rela- 
tions must move in mutual grooves; must have the 
double force of common approval and the grace of a 
common spirit of cooperative cordiality. It is the 
attainment of this end that dignifies and vitalizes the 
lumber organization of this period; it will be by the 
continued growth of this principle that the trade is 
best assured of its most potent bulwark of future 
strength and endurance. Men and measures can not ef- 
fectually be swayed by brute force; they can be brought 
into the desired lines of harmonious thought by gentle 
persuasion. Intelligent man can not be driven; he ean 
be led. 

With reference to manufacturing cooperation, an oc- 
easional advocate of more local organizations is in evi- 
dence. The theory is that constituencies are in the 
nature of things not only more familiar in such cases 
with and more directly interested in local co:.ditions, 
but that the rank and file are more likely to be heard 
to some practical purpose thus among themselves than 
as delegates to conventions of a more generally repre- 
sentative character and scope. The question like many 
others, is, of course, susceptible of a great many shades 
of opinion and at this time here is chiefly significant 
because denoting a sentiment manifestly friendly to 
cooperative methods and a growing appreciation of its 
wisdom and vsefulness. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN WOOD CHARCOAL MANUFACTURE. 


One cubie meter (35.3145 cubie feet) of beechwood 
yields by the ordinary processes: 110 kg. or 242 pounds 
average of charcoal; 27 kg. or 59.4 pounds average of 
lime, acetate of 80 to 82 percent; 6 kg. or 13.2 pounds 
average of wood spirit of 100 percent; 25 kg. or 55 
pounds average of tar; total: 168 kg. or 369.6 pounds 
average. 

The largest works in the world for the manufacture of 
wood charcoal are in America and use daily about 900 
cubie meters (31,784 cubic feet or 248.3 cords) of wood, 
delivering ten carloads of charcoal. The plant contains 
eighty-six large kilns, each of which contains 285 cubic 
meters (100 eubic feet or 0.781 cord) of wood. The 
byproducts are used for the manufacture of aceiate of 
lime and wood spirit; there being daily about 125,000 
liters (33,025 United States gallons) of the latter. The 
entire plant employs only fifty workmen, and the gases 
from the blast furnaces, in connection with those from 
the eighty-six kilns, suffice to generate steam for the 
entire work of making lime acetate and winning wood 
spirit from the wood vinegar. Such work is the reason 
of the American export of such great quantities of lime 
acetate ;* for the principal object of the American plant 
is to manufacture wood charcoal for the iron furnaces. 

In Germany, the main object of the dry distillation 
of the wood is the manufacture of acetic acid and 
methyl alcohol. Sweden and Russia have, also, large 
forests which enable them to produce such materials. 
The lime acetate and raw spirit are admitted to Germany 
free of customs duties. 

By the old European process, the retorts hold three 
to five cubie meters (105 to 177 ecubie feet) of wood, 
the distillation taking twelve to sixteen hours; and the 
process embraces—besides the distillation proper—con- 
densing the vapors, burning the unwashed condensed 
gases, distilling the tar-laden wood vinegar, steaming the 
lime acetate solution in open pans, evaporating the re- 
sulting lye, and removing the acid from the tar—all of 
which operations require high pressure steam. ‘This 
process calls for a great outlay of labor, fuel and interest 
on capital. 

The United States exported to Germany, in 1904, 
1,959 tons of grey acetate of lime, worth 1,371,000 marks 
($326,430) out of the 4,926 tons, worth in all 3,448,000 
marks ($820,950), imported from all countries. Austria- 
Hungary delivered in the same year 2,796 tons, worth 
1,957,000 marks ($465,950). 

Of the 18,202 tons of lime acetate, worth 3,185,000 
marks ($753,570), imported by Germany in 1904, the 
United States delivered 17,528 tons, worth 3,067,000 
marks ($730,267), these three items constituting three- 
fourths of the entire cost of production. 

Hardwood gives better results than soft; and the drier 
the wood is the better the tar, the greater the output, 
and the cheaper the cost of production per unit of 
product. Before being distilled the wood usually is 
dried from nine to twelve months, at the end of which 
period it still contains 20 to 25 percent of water. | 

Kiln drying the wood, which originally contains 40 to 
50 pereent of water, is different, for it can be done with* 
waste gases, and these only. This may be effected by 
twenty-four hours’ exposure to the combustion gases of 
the retort system, which is feasible where the wood is 
earbonizing in retorts containing 20 to 25 cubie meters or 
706 to 883 eubie feet of wood. 

Further economy may be attained by good regular 


* For the twelve months ended July, 1906, 71,660,721 tons, 
valued at $1,679,785. 


heating, and especially by the use of wood as fuel; and 
the fuller the retorts, and the longer the process is car- 
ried on, the lower the cost for fuel. Of course, this 
prolongation of the time must not go so far that the 
interest, insurance, depreciation and repair bills wili 
amount to more than the economy in fuel. 

It is desirable to have a suitable condenser for the 
vapors and gases produced by distillation. 

The vapors of wood vinegar may be condensed in 
copper pipes at a temperature of 15°C.=59°F.; the non- 
condensable gases (CO., CO, CH,, ete.) passing off; but 
these latter are also saturated with the more volatile 
constituents of the wood vinegar, and more specially 
acetic acid and methyl alcohol, which substances, by rea- 
son of being in thorough solution, may not be separated 
by cooling of the same temperature. 

In order to get the CH,COOH, CH,OH, which form 
3 to 4 percent of the entire product, the gases must be 
serubbed in washers filled with coke, and in which the 
two substances mentioned are dissolved by the water. 
But in order to get good results with this process the 
scrubbers must be very large. The use of exhausters 
and suitable scrubbers enables an increase of 3 percent 
in the yield of lime acetate and wood spirit. The ex- 
hausters have the advantage that they prevent loss by 
leakage. 

The fuel bill may be reduced by using wood gas in the 
same way as the glassmakers use coal gas, generated in 
special apparatus. This process calls, however, fur cap- 
ital, and is not desirable where the wood supply is likely 
to be soon exhausted. 

It is very difficult to separate from the wood gas gen- 
erated for fuel the same class of valuable produects—as 
acetic acid and wood spirit—as are made in the retorts, 
separating them before the gas is burned. The heating 
effect of the gas is hardly diminished by withdrawing 
therefrom these two valuable substances. In many places 
this process will not pay. 

The fuel bill, where hard coal is used as fuel, is set 
by the leading European authority on the subject, Klar, 
as 100 to 110 kg. a ecubie meter of wood or, say, 5.67 
to 6.23 pounds average a cubic foot, or 724 to 797 pounds 
a cord of 128 cubic feet. Of this amount, 40 to 50 kg. 
a cubie meter (2.49 to 3.12 pounds average a cubic foot) 
are necessary for the distillation proper, and 60 to 70 
kg. a cubie meter (3.74 to 4.39 pounds average a cubic 
foot) of wood distilled for steam generation. The first 
product of distillation, say 5 to 7.5 percent of wood 
vinegar containing tar, requires about 31.5 kg. cubic 
meter or 1.96 pounds average a cubie foot, for the pur- 
pose of separating the lime acetate of 80 to 82 percent; 
that is, about one-half as much coal as is needed for 
steam generation. 

It will be seen that if the tar can be separated betcre 
the wood vinegar is condensed, so as to get a fully tar- 
free wood vinegar, there would be a saving of 31.5 kg. 
of ceal a cubic meter or 251 pounds average a cord. 
Tar separators like those used in glass making are only 
partially successful in this particular, as the wood vine- 
gar must, in order to be sold as of 80 to 82 percent 
strength, contain at least 9 percent of acetic acid, and 
not more than 0.3 to 0.5 percent of deposit. Every 1 
percent of such deposit calls for redistillation of the 
wood vinegar. But the old process yields wood vinegar 
containing 5 to 7.5 percent of such deposits. 

Klar, in a paper before the Hanover branch of the 
German Chemical Society, described an apparatus by 
which there is employed the latent heat of the mixture 





of gas and steam from the retorts, in connection with 
fractional condensing and washing. By this process 
there are separated from the wood vinegar, before its 
condensation, the various tar products, and in such con- 
densed form that the concentrated wood vinegar may 
be treated with the lime without being redistilled, thus 
saving almost one-half of the steam before necessary. 
The principal difficulty in evolving the apparatus lay in 
preventing the deposits of coke on the under portions; 
this, however, has been done away with. 

With the new process described by Klar, the wood 
vinegar obtained in the apparatus between the retort 
and the retort condenser is, where dry beeehwood is dis 
tilled, composed as follows: 


DODOM es: <aie'st ee Sens Mndiriers ocean caree ae 0.3 to 0.5 percent 
Acetic acid of 100 percent............... 9 to 9.5 percent 
Wood spirit of 100 percent............. 3 percent 
NEON a eee Re REN REED KeREE RS REAR ESS 82.5 percent 


Naturally such a product can be worked to better ad 
vantage than one containing 5 to 7.5 percent of dis- 
solved tar. 

For the further treatment of the technically tar-free 
wood vinegar it is, either before or after the neutraliza- 
tion with lime, heated by exhaust steam from the engine, 
this process yielding raw wood spirit of 80-volume per- 
cent strength. It is then only necessary to work the 
second product of the redistillation—the solution of 
lime-acetate—in continuous apparatus, also heated by 
exhaust steam;+*and shortly before crystallization the 
material is steamed and afterward dried by air which 
has been superheated by the combustion gases of the 
retorts, thus bringing the product down to the 80 to 
82 percent stage ready for the market. 

By this process it is only necessary, after the carbon 
ization of the wood, to remove the spirit from the wood 
vinegar and to steam and dry the lime acetate lye, in 
order to produce the materials ready for market; that is: 
Lime acetate of 80 to &2 percent; raw wood spirit of 
80-volume percent. 

By the employment of the new process, one eubie 
meter—35.3145 eubie feet—of dry beechwood takes, up 
to the point of making grey lime and raw spirit, only 
about 25 to 26 kg. of coal for steam generation, as 
against 60 to 70 by the old system; that is, the minimum 





60-26 
saving is —-— = 56.67 percent, and the maximum 
70 
70-25 
saving is —-— = 64.28 percent. 
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GRAND RAPIDS SHIPPERS TESTIFY. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Feb. 13.—An important demur 
rage hearing was held here last week before a commis 
sioner from the Wayne circuit court to obtain evidence of 
Grand Rapids shippers to use in pending litigation. The 
state railroad commission opposed the adoption of the so 
‘alled uniform demurrage rules on the ground that they 
did not meet the requirements of Michigan shippers, and 
issued rules to apply on intrastate shipments. Since then 
there have been two sets of rules, the Michigan for intra 
state and the uniform for interstate shipments. Tue 
chief difference between them is that the Michigan allow 
three days’ free time and the uniform only 48 hours. 
The litigation is to determine which rules shall have 
precedence to apply alike to al] shipments. The litigation 
is of special interest to the lumber and milling inter- 
ests of the country. 





AN EXHAUSTIVE ANALYSIS OF SIX PER CENT 


[By Roy A. H. Thompson, of Farson, Son & Co., Chicago. ] 


The most significant information we can give you concern- 
ing timber bonds is the fact that the principal investors in 
these securities are those persons who are best informed 
concerning timber conditions. The banks, trust companies 
and private investors in those localities that have grown 
rich through the timber industry are the best buyers of 
timber bonds. ; 

During the last five years many millions of these securi- 
ties have been absorbed. In the beginning it was difficult 
to interest the most conservative, element of investors in 
timber bonds. At first it seemed necessary ‘to place a 
personal guaranty in back of such issues and to sell them 
on the basis of personal guaranty rather than on the basis 
of timber values. 

Often those persons who were in a position to know the 
intrinsic merits of such bonds did not buy them because they 
could not use them as collateral for loans with banks or 
trust companies. 

Conditions now are radically different. In some States they 
have been designated by law as legal investments for savings 
banks. Nearly every banking institution of our larger cities 
buys and sells timber bonds on its own account and accepts 
them for collateral for loans along with the best municipals, 
industrials and rails. Even banks in the sma'ler communi- 
ties are heavy purchasers. The market is constantly enlarg- 
ing and the high grade issues are often over-subscribed on 
first offerings. 

Basis of Security. 


The basis of the security for timber bonds lies in the 
fact that the world’s supply of timber is measured, known 
and valued. In addition to this the lumber industry is 
experienced and operates on. known costs of production, 
transportation, etc. Specifically—given a certain quantity 
of timber in a known region one can, allowing a small margin 
for error, caleulate the cost of logging, manufacturing and 
transportation and thereby estimate exactly the profits. 





Over a long period we have measured the annual cut of 
the forests of the world and found that it greatly exceeds 
the annual growth. Simultaneously the annual rate of con- 
sumption shows an immense increase from year to year. 

There is but one answer to these facts, that is, timber 
and stumpage even now valuable must continue to increase 
in market price at a rate still greater than has already been 
experienced. 

The public generally knows these facts. Some of the great- 
est public and political arguments of the last few years 
have evolved from these questions. The result is that at the 
present time there is a pronounced tendency toward the con- 
servation of our forests, which has resulted in much good. 
Our increase in population is so great, however, that even 
the most radical steps of our conservation interests can not 
stop the gradual depletion of our forests and higher prices 
of lumber. From the viewpoint of the investor conservation 
also means higher stumpage and timber valuations which 
must follow with smaller production and the constantly 
increasing demand. 

Fire Risk. 


Although the inevitable rise in the price of lumber and 
timber is recognized by bond buyers there is a certain 
percentage of these people who do not buy timber bonds 
because of a popular idea that timber is subject to great 
and devastating fires. This is erroneous information. The 
United States Governnient issued a report recently to the 
effect that the actual fire loss on the National forest reserves 
covering the last three years had been but one-tenth of one 
per cent. The corporation and private holdings in the United 
States for the most part cover less inflammable timber than 
that of the Government and are watched much more zealously 
because of the personal interest of the owners. 

The large timber interests that have bonded their timber 
are principally located in the South and in the far Northwest. 
In the South it can be practically said that fire is no menace 


TIMBER BONDS. 


to southern pine and cypress. The hardwood bottoms are 
also free from danger from forest fires. The principal 
reasons are the open forests with no underbrush, the height 
of the trees, and the fire-resisting quality of the bark. 

In the West, in the great Coast lumber country of Oregon 
and Washington, the annual precipitation is very great. The 
trees are tall. The largest timber interests there report 
less than one-twentieth of one per cent annual damage from 
fires. 

In the white and yellow pine country of the northern and 
western mountains the trees are tall and far apart, the 
ground free from underbrush and the fire risk almost 
nothing—this is based on experience. In Wisconsin the 
virgin hardwoods de not suffer from fire. 

These are facts. It is not hard to get the exact infor- 
mation on this subject—it is a matter of Government and 
statistical record that the damage actually done to standing 
timber by forest fires has been greatly exaggerated. It is 
common comment among timber people and bankers that 
the press is open to much criticism for its distortion of the 
facts. Even those fires that were reported in the Coeur 
dAlenes country and in Minnesota last year did littie real 
damage because of the fact that if the timber is cut within 
a reasonable time after the fires it will not be found to be 
materially damaged. Fir timber can be saved for manufac- 
ture if it is cut: within four years of the time it has been 
killed by fire. In the. burnt-over area of the red cedar dis 
trict they are now logging areas that were burned more than 
50 years ago. 

No reputable houses will buy or offer for sale timbor 
bonds based on timber which is outside of the area notably 
free from fire risk. In fact, there is no case of a large issue 
being presented by a reputable house where there has been 
any appreciable danger from fire. The forest fires that we 
read of in Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Michigan are 
usually found upon investigation to be in the cutover areas 
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and in the brush and slashings, not in the virgin forests. 
A fact that will bring this out clearly is the repeated asser- 
ion of the newspapers that “villages have been wiped out 


and hundreds of people left homeless.” You will realize 


that if these fires were in virgin forests there would be no 

villages and very few peopl . 
Timber Bonds Issued on Business Basis. 

One of the strongest arguments for timber bonds is the 

sis upon which they are usually issued. It appeals to the 





usiness n 


i The plan is as follows: 





tg.zg s ring the vonds is based on the land, 
s g ver and inufacturing properties This indebt- 
iness is paic ff os ally rom vear to year While the 
n in the iml is constantly reduced by cutting, the 
itio of the ndebtedness to the security is not decreased, 
isually greatly increased This is accomplished by the 
io. nking ind which calls for the deposit with 
Sle n amount money usually two or thres 

s vonded indebtedness of the timber as cut. 
fo illustrate rhe Great Eastern Lumber Co. must deposit 


m the 15th of trustee $3.50 for each 


manufactured from its 


each month with the 
timber cut and 


feet of 


thousand 





lands during the preceding month. This is almost three 
tim the amount that the timber is bonded for. The result 
is that when the bonds are half paid the indebtedness on 


timber is that 


cent of 


the remaining only $.68 per thousand and 


yond issue is paid off about 65 per 


when the whole 


the original timber remains as the assets of the company. 
In other words, timber bonds are paid—not refunded. 

The fact of the serial timber bonds has a 
such 


usual 


payment of 
influence on the market securities. 
subject to fluctuation. The industrial. 
railroad and corporation bonds are too often based on good 
attractive 
They 
run for a long time and then are 


value of 


strong 
They are not 
investments because of the earnings 
paid serially but 
They are subject, 
depending upon 
the variations in the earnings of the railroads and corpora 


will and are 
seldom are 
refunded. 
market 


of the company. very 


to fluctuations in 





price, 


there 
ere 


is diferent with timber bonds, because, first, they 


tions It 


represent 2 first morts 





»on a stable and increasing security, 
and, second, as each maturing series of bonds is paid off the 
security is proportionately growing greater. 

Many people have made 7 to S per cent on their invest- 
ments because of another feature of the usual sinking fund 
provision, This is the privilege of the issuing company to 
call bonds at a premium whenever the sinking fund accumu- 
lates in excess of the regular principal and interest 
ments. In most 


require- 
exceeds the demands of 
the sinking fund and a large surplus is accumulated which 
under the terms of the trust deed must be applied to the 
retirement of the bonds before due. The premium usually 
paid for such bonds is 2 to 5 per cent. This makes a good 
profit and a study of the financial and operating 
statements of most timber companies will show that in many 
cases the investor can reasonably expect that the bonds will 
be retired before their regular maturities. 


instances the cut 


enaretul 


Guaranty. 

As mentioned before, to introduce timber bonds to bank- 
ers and investors a personal guaranty of the interest and 
principal payments of the bond formerly found 
necessary. time there is a pronounced 


At the present 
tendency to get away from the personal guaranty 


issue was 





feature. 


which shows that the bonds are now being sold on the 
basis of timber security rather than’ personal backing. 


While we take the viewpoint that if two issues were equally 
good, one Y not, it would be a_ bet- 
guaranteed issue, at the same 
there are many unguarantecd issues 





uiranteed and one 
ter purchase to buy the 
time we do know that 





on the market that are greatly superior to many guaran- 
teed issues. In our opinion it will only be a question 
of a few years before the personal guaranteeing of timber 


bonds will be quite unnecessary. <A guaranty of a good 


issue is simply a superfluous measure of security. 
Guide for Timber Bond Investors. 

The purchaser of timber 

Kirst: The experience, 

reputation of the 


bonds must investigate 
financial standing and 
banking institution offering the 


general 
bonds, 


Second: The amount, location and quality of the tim- 
ber pledged under the mortgage as security and the veri 
fication and valuation of the best obtainable cruisers. 
Third: The financial statement of the issuing company 
showing their ability to manufacture at a profit and proving 
the earnings and stumpage valuations and the company’s 
ability to pay their interest and create a sinking fund. 
There haye been some good bonds issued by strong cor- 
porations owning valuable timber that has not been oper 
ated—the purpose of the bonds being to build saw mills, 
railroads, etc. If such a after 
investigating the banking institution offering the bonds, 
ete., the next most important subject is the experience 
and financial standing of the individuals of the operating 
company. Then comes the question of natural advantages 
of location, ete., enjoyed by the company. The principal 


bond is to be purchased, 


natural advantages are, (a) are they so located that they 
can log their timber to mill at a low cost’ (b) are they 
so located that they can transport their finished product 


to a good market at low cost? In other 
transportation facilities and 
best timber in an inaccessible place is not as valuable as 
more ordinary timber located conveniently for 
manufacturing and accessible to’a good market. 
The Future of Timber Bonds. 

In Europe timber bonds sell on about a 4 per cent basis. 
Insurance companies there insure timber at 
prices. Even Governments sometimes 
ties. In this country it is only a matter of a few years 
until timber bonds will sell at much higher prices and 
on a much lower income basis. It is simply a matter of the 
education of the entire investing public. 

This institution 


words, with poor 


poor logging facilities the 


logging, 


reasonable 


issue timber securi- 


has witnessed the growth of the 


popu 
larity of these securities from the beginning and is con- 
vinced that long time timber bonds before maturity will 


readily sell on a five to a five and one-quarter basis or less. 
We are firmly convinced 
and knowledge of timber 
best securitics offered the 


alse because of our 
that 


American 


experience 
they are among the 
investing public. 


bonds 





CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE HEMLOCK 


reader showing the 
Michigan, 

to shore from over the middle por- 
northern boundary of the State, and 


Were a panorama spread before the 
onee dense and beautiful virgin forests of 
stretching from shore 
tion to the extreme 
the same territory as it is at the 
railroads, build- 
heavily timbered 
lands thou- 
sands of acres of cultivated fieids, and as great or greater 
an amount into stump lands waiting for the home seekers. 
then it would be to more fully comprehend the 
changed conditions taken place within the 
last few extending over a_ territory 
illustrations can not in any 
complete 
connected with the opera- 


another panorama of 
present time, showing the 
ing of cities and villages, and how the 


extensions of 


have been transformed into thousands and 


possible 
which 


change 


have 
years—a 
that 
cover or convey it to the 


so large pictures or 
mind, and so 
that even the pioneer directly 
realize that 


succeeded the 


tion can hardly where now stand cities and 





villages they h frontier lumber camps 





and supply village 


coming of the railroads, the 


the car 


Following the traveler 


looking from wndow would see mile after mile 


of unbroken forests, where today he will find that as 
far as the eye can see the land has been stripped of its 
timber and:in its place are modern cities and villages 
surreunded by rich farming lands, occupied with fine 


fields cleared of 


prosperous 


buildings, and 


vated by 


stumps are being culti- 


who no longer depend on 
the forests for their support o1 
ally the traveler will some covered 
with stumps which are silent markers of the great forest 


farmers 


ready money. Occasion- 


barren lands 


pass 


monarchs that have been sacrificed for the benefit of 
man. 
The extensive area and quality of Michigan's white 


pine forests attracted the eastern lumbermen, and the 
quantity of Michigan’s hemlock bark at- 
tracted the tanners and encouraged the building of many 
Michigan, Wisconsin and 
establishing in the Middle 
argest tanning plants in the world. 


quality and 


tanneries in Illinois, centraliz- 
ing and West some of the 


f 





‘esting to note the changing conditions of the 
hemlock bark industry which within 
the last few effecting its supply 


have taken place 


years transportation, 
and demand 
Tanners located their 


of supply, 


former] s 
enient to the base 


neat or 
where hemlock 


plants con- 


bark was 
é delivered to their plants by wagons 
direct from the timber, or by 


plenty and could be 
sending sailing 
ilong the shores of the Great 


vessels to 


Lakes where 








( could be easily secured. A number of 
tanners formerly owned controlling interests in sailing 
essels which were used almost exclusively in carrying 
their bark supplies 

Time was when the supply of hemlock bark was con- 
sidered inexhaustible and its cost was regulated almost 
entirely by the of labor in peeling, handling and 
delivering. Hemlock timber then had little or no stump- 
age value except for the ready money it brought to the 
early settlers while clearing up and getting their home- 
steads under cultivation 

Gradually as the virgin forests of hemlock timber 
onvenient to tanning plants and lake ports were cut 
iway it became necessary for the tanners to go farther 
ind farther back, causing the teaming and establish- 
ing of barl amps to grow more and more expensive 
ind making it more difficult to get an adequate supply, 
until finally to meet their bark requirements the tanners 


were 


compelled to resort to and depend more on railroad 


transportatior 


As a result of this changing condition a contract was 


executed and entered 
Clark & Co. 
Clark, of 
undivided 


into April 20, 1881, between Grey, 
and J. D. Marshall, of Chicago, and N. B. 
Fremont, Mich., whereby Clark was to give his 
time to the tanbark, shipping it 
to the above named firm’s tanning plants in Chicago by 
rail or water aS was most convenient or profitable. The 
terms of this contract were for the season of 1881. Prior 
to that time a very small amount of hemlock bark had 
been shipped by railroads as compared with the develop- 
ment of the rail business in later years. 

Previous to the contract referred to, N. B. Clark had 
had several experience in the bark trade, and 
realizing the opportunity to supply tanners with hemlock 
bark delivered by both rail and water he established a 
business of buying and selling which grew to be the lar- 
gest of its kind dealing exclusively in hemlock bark. The 
growth of his business finally requiring a more central 
location, he moved to Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1886, and 
became known as the Tanbark King. He was so called 
until his death, which occurred May 14, 1897. 

In 1889 a copartnership was entered into between N. B. 
Clark, of Grand Rapids, and W. A. Phelps, of Whitehall, 
Mich., under the firm name N. B. Clark & Co. In 1891 
this partnership was changed to the Michigan Bark & 


purchase of 


vears’ 


Lumber Co. and incorporated with N. B. Clark as its 
president and W. A. Phelps as its vice president. In 


February, 1894, N. B. Clark purchased the interest of 
W. A. Phelps and continued the company as its president 
and manager to the time of his death. Following this, 
Clarence U. Clark was elected to succeed his father, and 
he continued the company in active operation until 1904, 
since which time it has been continued under the same 
officers and management to care for its timber invest- 
ments and holdings, Clarence U. Clark. continuing the 
bark business in his own name. 

In opening new bark territories and to reach markets 
by rail it was necessary that special tanbark tariffs be 
given by the which was done. 
tariffs were in force for a number of years, 
supply and 
were 
railroads 


railroads, These special 
but with the 
higher prices paid for bark these 

times and finally canceled 
interstate shipments. Since 
then bark has been classified with lumber commodities, 
giving it a higher freight rate. 

With the growth of bark shipments by rail, the in- 
dustry has grown until it has reached into every part 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, until there now remains only 
a small part here and there of the former great forests 
of hemlock. Most of the remaining timber is owned by 
lumbermen who, having exhausted the pine forests, have 
turned their attention to the hardwoods and the once 
despised hemlock timber, and are now busily engaged in 
manufacturing hardwood and hemlock lumber and peel- 
ing the tanbark byproduct of their business. 

In the earlier days the home seeking settlers furnished 
the greater portion of the hemlock bark supply, but 
in the later years, since the lumbermen have purchased 
nearly all the remaining timber lands, the greater part 
of the supply is furnished by the lumbermen, and as 
the last of the timber is being fast cut each year records 


lessening 
tariffs 
by the 


revised several 


covering 


only as a 


the passing of some of the prominent lumber concerns 


and a diminishing output of hemlock bark. 
Quality and Percentage of Tannin. 
The quality and percentage of tannin in 
igan hemlock bark is considered 
and commands higher 


lower Mich- 
superior to any other, 
prices than bark from other terri- 
The market value varies according to the near- 
ness to market and cost of transportation, During the 
period of plenty the usual price paid for hemlock bark 


tories. 


BARK INDUSTRY. 


for rail delivery was 
feet, measured and paid for f. o. b. 
when a surplus of bark was peeled, the price would 
sometimes drop to about $2.75 to $3.25 a cord. <A short 
supply would send the price up to about $4 a cord. 

For rail shipment the price for the 
opened at about $3.75 a cord at loading 
at about $4. In 1900 it opened at about $4.50 and closed 
at about $5. In 1901 it opened at about $5.25 and closed 
at about $6. In 1902 the price raised to about $7.50 a 
cord, and in the following three or four years the price 
was more or less unsettled and fluctuated between $6.50 
and $8. Since that time the gradually in- 
creased to about $10 a cars. 





to £3.75 a cord of 128 cubic 


cars. In seasons 


season of 1899 


yoints and closed 





price has 
cord f. 0. b. Vessel de- 
livery bark prices at east shore loading points averaged 
about $1 per cord higher. 

Formerly, it was no uncommon sight to see cargo after 
cargo and entire trainloads of bark in transit, and at 
one time hemlock bark gave to the railroads and sailing 
vessels a vast amount of business and revenue. At pres- 
ent shipments of bark from Michigan are scattering, and 
the yield of Michigan hemlock bark is about one-fourth 
of former years. Thus within a course of a 
there grew a large business which is 
because of a_ greatly 
timber. 

This gives rise to the question of “What will the tan- 
ners do when the bark is all gone?” The answer is that 
extracts, chemicals and other tanning materials are tak- 
ing the place of bark. A prominent tanner sometime ago 
when asked “‘Where would the tanners be if they were 
not able to find substitutes for bark?” replied that ‘‘Half 
of the tanners would be out of business.’’ So it is that 
the fast decreasing supply of bark has necessitated the 
finding and using of substitutes, and because of this and 
the constantly increasing price every possible source of 
supply of tannin material is being investigated. 

Statistics have given Michigan credit for 
over 200,000 cords of hemlock bark annually. It is inter- 
esting to consider what this represents in timber cut 
yearly never to be reproduced, and the acreage reduced 
to stump lands. 

It requires an average of about four hemlock trees to 
produce a cord of bark. On this basis, Michigan has 
during the years of its greatest bark production contrib- 
uted over 800,000 hemlock trees annually for bark. A cord 
of bark represents about 2,000 feet of timber, lumber 
scale. Thus over 1,600,000,000 feet of hemlock timber were 
being felled and peeled annually. 

Ten thousand feet of timber an acre is about the aver- 
age yield in Michigan. On this basis it will be found that 
over 160,000 acres of hemlock timber lands were being 
reduced to stump lands annually. As hemlock timber does 
not usually grow in solid surveyed sections, but is more 
or less mixed with other timbers, the probabilities are 
that with fire and other wastes it has required at least 
300,000 during some of the years past to pay the toll of 
hemlock taken and destroyed in Michigan alone. What 
is true in Michigan will apply to a more or less degree 
in other bark producing States. 

In considering these figures anyone at all familiar with 
the conditions realizes that this explains the lessening 
supply of Michigan hemlock bark and the increasing mar- 
ket value, and others can readily understand what 20 
and more years of hemlock bark production, fires and 
other wastes have done to Michigan hemlock forests, and 
the changed conditions that have taken place. 


few years 
rapidly declining 


decreasing supply of hemlock 


producing 


CLARENCE U. CLARK, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

February 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 2J—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, joint 
meeting, Waterloo, Iowa. 

February 20-21—Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree Blight Com- 
mission, Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


February 20-21—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ “A SSO- 
ciation, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, y 


February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 21-28—National Box Manufacturers’ Association. 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 
February 28—Illinois River 

Association, Ottawa, IIl. 
February 24—Massachusetts Retail 

ciation, New American House, 
February 27-28 


Valley Retail Lumbermen’s 
Lumbet 
Boston, Mass. 


North Dakota Independent 


Dealers’ Asso- 





Lumber Deal- 





ers’ Association, Fargo, N. Dak. 

March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

March 6-7—Southern Retaii Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Jackson, Tenn. 
March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
May 7-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
May 20—Lumber Dealers’ 
Haven, Conn. 


we 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 


Association of Connecticut, New 


March S—Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, Seattle, 
Wash. 





WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Supplementing its advance notige, the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has issued a final announce 
ment outlining the program for the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the organization, to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., February 20, 21 and 22, in which it lays special 
stress upon the necessity for registration in the office ot 
the secretary at the Hotel Pfister, to begin at 9 a. m. 
February 20, 

The first of the four business sessions will begin at 
2:30 p.m. February 20 in the Red Room of the Hotel 
Pfister. Two sessions will be held on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 21, and the final session on Thursday morning. 

E. M. Trowern, Dominion secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada, will address the con- 
vention on his experiences in shaping legislation by the 
Canadian parliament. Topics of special interest to all 
retail lumbermen will be discussed by distinguished vis- 
itors in addition to those already enumerated, consisting 
of addresses on ‘‘Coal Elevator and Lumber Shed Con- 
struction,’’ ‘‘ Desirable Grade and Thickness of Red 
Cedar Shingles,’’ ‘‘Car Demurrage,’’ ‘‘Uniform Rules 
for Dressing of Lumber’’ ete., in addition to which 
“fone of the attorneys for the indicted retail association 
secretaries is invited to speak on the present status of 
the suits instituted by the Department of Justice.’’ 

The annual banquet will be held in the spacious dining 
room of the Hotel Pfister on the evening of February 21, 
and will be interspersed with music and _ recitations. 
Tickets for the entertainment can be procured from the 
committee on entertainment. A special request is made 
that visiting ladies will register at Parlor FE, third floor, 
of the Hotel Pfister, where ‘‘they will be met with cour- 
teous attention for their comfort and entertainment by 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary.’’ 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary has arranged the following pro- 
gram of entertainment: 


Tuesday Afternoon, 8 p. m.——Card party, Parlor EK, Hotel 
Pfister. . 

Wednesday, 10:30 a, m.—-Business session of the Ladies 
Auxiliary. (All lrdies attending the convention are eligi- 
ble to membership.) 

Wednesday noon—Luncheon., 

Wednesday evening sJanquet in the Red Room, Tfotel 


I’fister, 
Thursday forenoon— Open. 
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MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS TO MEET. 

WORCESTER, MASs., Feb. 12.—The eleventh annual 
business meeting and banquet of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will take place in 
Boston, Mass., Saturday, February 24, at the New 
American House, Hanover Street. The annual business 
meeting will be held in the morning and the banquet in 
the afternoon. President H. W. Sears, of Middleboro, 
who is concluding his second term of office, will preside. 

At the business session a president, three vice presi- 
dents, secretary and treasurer, three directors for three. 
years and a membership committee will be elected. 
After the reports of the officers, including one by Secre- 
tary Ernest N. Bagg, of Springfield, and the treasurer, 
Mareus L. Foster, of Worcester, a review of the work 
of the year will be given by President Sears, followed by 
discussions of the following topics: 

“Motor Trucks, Their Economic and Advertising Value.” 
“Do You Approve of Dressing or Planing Mills in Connec- 
tion With Your Retail Lumber Yard?’ ‘Are Dry LWilns 
Necessary to a Modern Retail Lumber Equipment?’ “Cash 
Discounts, Wholesale to Retail and Retail to Contractors.” 
“Methods of Collecting ; and Can Any Outside Agency Collect 
Slow Bills Any Better Than You Can?’ “Methods of 
Piling, Storing and General Care of Stock.” 

An address will also be given by State Forester F. 
W. Rane. 

At the annual banquet Lieut. Governor Robert Luce, 
of Massachusetts, will respond to a toast ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,’’ and Alderman Walter Ballan- 
tyne, of Boston, a Seotchman, who was at one time in 
the lumber business and who is exceedingly popular with 
the lumbermen of this State, will respond to the toast 
‘¢The City of Beans, Brains and Brawn.’’ 

State Forester Rane will speak of the work of his 
department. 

Rev. R. Perry Bush, chaplain of the Ancient and 


Honorable Artillery of Massachusetts, is on the program 
for an address on ‘‘ Getting Together?’ 
standpoint. 

President Sears will be the toastmaster and Fielder’s 
orchestra will entertain with musie. 

The annual gathering of the Massachuetts Retail Lum 
her Dealers’ Association is one of the big social events 
of this State for business men and is looked forward te 
With a great deal of pleasure. 


from a minister’s 





PLANS FOR THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ 
ANNUAL. 

Under date of February 10, the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association issued an announce 
ment, in outline, of the purposes and plans already 
formulated for its annual meeting to be held in Louis 
Ville, Ky., March 6 and 7. The text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The officers and trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are planning for an unusually large 
attended convention to be held at Louisville, March 6 and 
‘7. Members in several eastern states have taken up the 
question of special cars and a great deal of enthusiasm is 
shown by which the plans are being put into effect.  Secre- 


tary I. F. Perry reports a good delegation from manufac- 
turing wholesale and retail associations, and the informa- 


tion from Louisville is to the effect that the Louisville 
Hlardwood Club is leaving no stone unturned to make the 
convention the most important that has ever occurred in 
that city. President T. M. Brown and the Louisville com- 
mittee in connection with the executive committee of the 
National association are working up an excellent program 
of speakers for the banquet, which is to be held at Seelbach 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, March 6. 

Because of the innovation of ladies participating in the 
banquet this year and sitting with the men a large number 
of members are planning to come to Louisville with their 
wives and attend the mecting and take in some of tne 
side trips from Louisville. It is planned to have a special 
train to take the members and their guests to Mammoth 


Cave Friday morning, and other members will take the 
week-end trip to French Lick Springs. - 
In addition, the Louisville Hardwood Club will act as 


host on Thursday evening and has provided a smoker for 
the men and an entertainment and reception for the visiting 
ladies in charge of the ladies’ committee of the Hardwood 
Club. Several important addresses will be given during the 
business session of the convention. 

NORTH DAKOTA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

FarGo, N. DAK., Feb. 12.—What is expected to be the 
largest gathering of independent lumber dealers ever 
held in North Dakota will be the convention of the 
North Dakota Independent Lumber Dealers’ Association 
in Fargo, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 27 and 28. 

There are between 200 and 300 ‘‘independents’’ in 
the state and it is expected that most of them will attend 
the coming meeting. The members of this association 
are classed as. independents because they are strictly 
North Dakota dealers and not connected with Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth or other out of state concerns. 
No one is eligible to membership unless he is a bona fide 
resident owner of a North Dakota Jumber yard. 

The organization was established about twe years ago 
and it is expected that many important-mAétters will come 
up at the coming sessions. The program committee is 
now at work and expects to have the full list of speakers 
and details of the session complete in about a week. 

Harry T. Alsop, of the Interior Lumber Co., Fargo, 
is chairman of the entertainment committee and is plan- 
ning to give the dealers who will come to Fargo for this 
session the ‘‘time of their lives.’’? The sessions are to 
be held at the rooms of the Fargo Comniercial Club. 

The officers of this association are: President, George 
Lutz, Jamestown; vice president, William S. Steihm, 
Drake; secretary, J. P. Samuels, Martin; treasurer, J. F. 
Johnson, Valley City. ° 


ITS FORCES STRENGTHENING. 

In numerical strength the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association showed at its annual meeting at 
Lansing last week a most encouraging condition. In ad- 
dition to those listed as recently having joined the organ 
ization, the following memberships were accepted: Center 
Lumber Co., Port Huron; Durand Lumber Co., Durand; 
Era Frappier & Son, Linden; DeCaussin & Susick, De 
troit. 








FIGHTING THE CHESTNUT TREE BLIGHT. 

Advices from Harrisburg, Pa., and from the common 
wealths immediately affected indicate that interest is 
increasing in the conference of the Pennsylvania Chest- 
nut Tree Blight Commission to be held at Harrisburg 
February 20 and 21. Delegates from 22 States, besides 
Pennsylvania, which already have been subjected to the 
devastating effects of the fungus growth have been ap- 
pointed in most instances, and State foresters, Govern 
ment representatives and others directly or indirectly 
interested in the subject of the coming conference will 
be in attendance. The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
Celphia has appointed a committee to represent it at 
the conference to consist of Daniel Adams, 
Frank R. Whitney and Hugh Mellvane. 

Harold Peiree, of 1112 Morris Building, Philadelphia, 
is-reported to be in receipt of advices of the appoint- 
ment of delegates from all States affected and from 
contiguous territory and numerous requests for reserva- 
tions for hotel accommodations at Harrisburg during the 
conference. : 

August B. Stifel, of Lancaster, Pa., is credited with 
having found a cure for the chestnut blight. Mr. Stife! 
is said to have had over 15 years’ experience as a forester 
and to claim that a chemical compound of his manufae- 
ture will cure the disease and prevent its 
handled properly. His attendance at 
hoped for. 


chairman; 


return if 
the convention is 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13.—The Lumbermen’s Ex 
change committee on Panama Canal has sent to all the 
members a resolution stating that the city will be 
ready for the opening; Director 
the same, but a delegation representing many trad 
bodies called on the director last week and urged the im 
mediate erection: of another municipal pier, as the re 
cently built piers are already overtaxed. Nearly all th 
trade organizations here have united in a movement to 
urge Congress to exempt American ships from toll in the 
anama Canal when engaged in coastwise traffic. 

The exchange has appointed the following committee 
to take up the matter of having the lumber industry prop 
erly represented in the historical pageant: Herbert FE. 
Weitzel, chairman; Hugh Mellvain and Eli B. Hallowell; 
and has also appointed a committee to attend the Chest 
nut Blight Convention at Harrisburg, consisting of Daniel 
Adams, chairman; Frank R. Whiting and Hugh Me 
Ilvain. 

The delegates to the National Wholesale Lumber Dea! 
ers’ Convention at Louisville are: President William C. 
MaeBride, Charles Chesnut and Charles P. Maule; the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
send Horace A. Reeves, jr., B. Franklin Betts and A. J. 
Cadwallader; the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion will send C. Frank Williamson, J. Frederick Martin 
and one other, and many from this city will also attend, 
among them being Ralph Souder, Frederick S. Underhill, 
Charles Atherton and Owen M. Bruner 


well 


Norris has announced 





FURNITURE MAKERS’ NEW OFFICERS. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 14.—At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion the following officers were elected: President, Oscar 
Klamer, of the Schelosky Table Co; vice president, Ed 
ward Ploeger, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; 
secretary and treasurer, Ernst Schor, Karges Furniture 
Co.; directors—Henry Rusche, Specialty Furniture Co.; 
Harry Schau, Crescent Furniture Co.; W. A. 
Kvansville Metal Bed Co., and A. F. Karges, 
Furniture Co. 


Koch, 
Karges 





coos COUNTY FIRE PATROL ASSOCIATION. 

MARSHFYELD, ORE., Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of 
the Coos County Fire Patrol Association in this city 
was attended by prominent timber owners and repre 
sentatives of a number of the big lumber companies. 
The officers chosen were: President, A. E. Adelsberger; 
vice president, Herbert Armstrong; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. J. Conrad. ‘The board of directors is composed 
of Herbert Armstrong, A. E. Adelsberger, J. F. Standish, 
KF. A. Kribs and George W. Beall. The county associa- 
tion decided to cooperate with the state fire protection 
organization in all matters and especially in the burn- 
ing of underbrush where it is a fire menace to the timber. 
Much the same campaign will be carried on this year as 
was followed last year with such suecess that the total 
fire loss in the county did not exceed 500,000 feet of 
timber. New trails will be cut for use of rangers, the 
telephone lines will be extended and extra fire rangers 
will be employed during the dangerous season. 

The annual meeting of the Coos County Tax Associa- 
tion, the membership of which is made up of timber 
owners and is much the same as the fire patrol associa- 
tion, was held on the same day. The following were 
chosen as members of the board of directors: Herbert 
Armstrong, A. E. Adelsberger, G. W. Beall, F. A. Kribs, 
Z. T. Siglin, W. L. Brewster and E. C. Roberts. These 
directors will elect the other officers. The plans of the 
Tax association for the next year have not yet been 
announced further than that it is the intention to contest 
the schooi tax levy in two of the school districts of the 
county where it 


is alleged the proceedings were not 
according to law. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN AT MONTHLY 
BANQUET. 

Little of importance was transacted at the regular 
dinner and business meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
held at the Planters’ Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 
13. The attendance was much smaller than usual, owing 
to many of the members being in Chicago attending the 
[ilinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ annual 
meeting. The dinner started at 7 o’clock and lasted 
about an hour, with incidental music by an orchestra. 

At the conclusion of the dinner President Henry G. 
Rolfes called the members to order, and after a few 
introductory remarks said he would turn the meeting 
over to James E. Gatewood, chairman of the entertain 
ment committee. 

Before Mr. Gatewood introduced the speaker of the 
evening he said it was the first time he had ever in 
trodueed a banker who had to deliver; many times, how 
ever, he had been compelled by bankers to deliver. The 
ease, he said, was now reversed. He then introduced 
William MeC. Martin, of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., who gave a long and most interesting address on 
the ‘* Proposed Plan for Currency Reform.’’ Mr. Mar 
tin went into details and explained the working of the 
proposed reform and its many good points and the good 
results the new plan would entail. His address was list 
ened to with much interest, especially that part where 
the discounting of notes was concerned. At the con 
clusion of the address a rising vote of thanks was given 
to Mr. Martin. 

The regular order of business was then taken up. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved, 
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W.S. Barns was 
President Rolfes to represent the club at 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
ting at Louisville, Ky., March 6 and 7. After 
natters of minor importance were disposed of 
ing adjourned. 


and several communications were read, 
appo nted by 
Tlie National 
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EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN HOLD BANQUET. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 13. 


ing of the 


The regular monthly meet 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Vendome Hotel Tuesday night with a large attend 

After partaking of a fine banquet the members 
a business meeting, and the following officers were 
installed for year: President, D. B. Mae- 
Laren; first vice president, Fred Reitz; second vice presi- 
dent. Frank M. Cutsinger; directors, C. P. White, Charles 
\. Wolflin and Daniel Wertz. 

M. E. Cummings, of the firm of Riemeyer Bros. & Cum- 


ance, 
. a3 
nheid 


the ensuing 


mings, who was recently elected secretary and treasurer 
of the elub, having moved to Syracuse, N. Y., to open 
up a sales office for his company, it was necessary for the 
club to elect a secretary and treasurer to take his place. 
Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co., 
who has held this position so efficiently the last year, 
was selected again by unanimous vote. 

President MacLaren announced the following standing 
committees to serve the ensuing year: Finance com- 
mittee, Daniel Wertz, Bedna Young, W. W. Halloran and 
Cc. P. White; entertainment, W. W. Halloran, Claude 
Maley and Elmer D. Luhring; membership, Fred Reitz. 
Daniel Wertz and J. R. Broadwell; publicity, Charles A. 
Wolflin, O. Grimwood and Joseph Waltman; statistics, 
Bedna Young, Frank A. Cutsinger and Elmer D. Luhr- 
ing; law and insurance, Daniel Wertz, Bedna Young and 
O. Grimwood; river and rail, Charles W. Talge, C. P. 
White and Charles Von Behren. 


Secretary and Treasurer Elmer D. Luhring read his 
annual report, which showed the association to be in a 
prosperous condition. The various committees having 
charge of the State hardwood convention, which was held 
in Evansville last month, made their final reports and 
were discharged. A vote of thanks was extended to 
former Vice President Charles W. Fairbanks, former 
Congressman Frank B. Posey and others for making 
addresses before the convention. 

It was decided to give a banquet in the near future to 
the furniture manufacturers and other woodworking 
manufacturers, and committees were named to fix the 
date of the banquet and report in two weeks. The ban- 
quet will probably be held at the New Vendome. Fred 
Bowman, representing Perrine & Armstrong, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and W. B. Schmuhl, representing Fullerton 
& Powell, of South Bend, Ind., were visitors at Tuesday 
night ’s banquet. 





SALESMEN’S SESSION WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Annual Meeting of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen Finds That Organi- 
zation In Excellent Condition With a Growing Membership and Influence. 


Association of Lumber and Sash and 
excellent condition. It held its 
nineteenth annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago Wednesday President E. A. MeKenzie, 
of Sullivan, in the chair. 


The Attendance. 


The following members were reported in attendance 
at the Illinois convention: 


The Central 
Door Salesmen is in 


afternoon. 
[ll., was 


& MeVey, C. B., Washington, Ill. 
, A. E., Decatu Ill. McKenzie, E. A., Sullivan, II. 
W. M.. Galesburg, II. Metzger, Frank, Indianapolis, 
r. E Louis, Mo. Ind. 
: sr, Leo P., Danville, Il. 
lle, Ind. Monger, Ed, Lafayette, Ind. 
Ill. Nichols, L., Springfield, Ill. 
Nyman, W. G., Oak Park, IIl. 
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Ahrens, F., Chicago, Il. 
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Oxenford, John, Indianapolis, 
Ind. - 
eck, Jay L., Indianapolis, Ind. 


arry C., Springfield, Il. 
in E., Chicago, Ill. 
.., Chicago, Il. 

, Bloomington, Ill. 
teagan, IT. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robinson, Jerome, Chicago, II. 
Rea, Chas. F., Marinette, Wis. 
Rourke, Chas., Urbana, Il. 
Snyder, W. E., Rock Island, Tl. 
Schriber. W. C.. Chicago, I. 
Steele, Harry H., Paris, Il. 
Switzer, W Chicago, Ill. 
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Rapids, Sample, H. T., Attica, Ind. 
Shafer, Albert W., Indianapolis, 
( dD. M Indian Ind. 

‘ . Ind Strickler, Millard, Chicago, I. 
Harger, (¢ M.. Morocco, Ind. Simonson, A. B., Springfield, Tl. 
Hazleton, Frank W., Effingham, Sanborn, Carl E., Decatur, Il. 

Ill. Vandegrift, Ed. J., Marion, Ill 
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esburg, Iil. 


Don. M., Gal 
7 yoming, Ill. 


. go. Ill. Wieckmire, F. E.. W; 
e Roachdale, Ind. Willis, E. E., Mt. Vernon, Il. 
*., Chicago, Il. Wheeler, Henry, Chicago, Il. 

if r I Wilson, Donald C., Aurora, Il. 
Wright, Sam M., Urbana, Ill. 
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Secretary J. L. 
that during the year 50 members had been received 


Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., reported 


into the association, making the present membership 
178. Mr. Peck also presented his report as treasurer, 


follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

nd January 11, 1911. = $ 178.08 

n du*s and death . 1,036.00 


which was as 
ass .ssmé nts. 
EXPENDITURES. 


$400.00 


20 § 
Association tax 5 - aie tee 39.25 








$705.20 


‘ast 1 hand boas Ree RE EEE Ny $508.88 

A telegram was received from Director J. P. Allen, 
of Centralia, Ill., from Vandalia, Ill., reading as 
follows: 

Best regards to the boys. Sorry I can not attend. 

Applications for membership in hand were referred 
to the board of directors for consideration. 

On motion of P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the constitution was so amended as to provide that 
applications for membership shall be passed upon 
by the board of directors. 

Secretary Peck read some correspondence received, 
including a letter which he had sent out to the other 
associations protesting against the practice among 
wholesalers of splitting their commissions to 
the retailer and against the practice of some retailers 
organizing wholesale departments which sold to no- 
body but themselves. After some discussion each 
member of the association was appointed a committee 
of one to report such cases to the secretary, who will 
address the parties interested and express the opposi- 
tion of the association to such practice. 


some 


Status of the Retailer and the Salesman. 
H.. < 


Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, then ad- 
dressed the convention, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of what the salesmen had done for his associa- 
He said that at this time the public is being 
educated into the belief that the retailers are a need- 
lessly expensive factor in the distribution of goods, 
retailers being made ‘‘the goat’’ for the high cost of 


+ 
tion, 








living. He said that the retailer is a great conven- 
ience to the consumer and keeps a complete stock of 
goods all seasons of the year. In defending the re- 
tailer we can not consistently take that position and 
say the traveler shall be eliminated. The traveling 
salesmen are in the same class. 

The salesman is certainly essential to the retailer. 
He spends his time collecting information concerning 
conditions of stocks and the probable demand as a 
guide for the manufacturer. He can give much valu- 
able information to the retailer, and does. Sometimes 


BECK, 
The 


BLOOMINGTON, 
New President. 


IND., ie OF 


a retailer turns down a salesman and will not listen 
to him because he wants to make a five dollar sale to 
some customer, when by talking to the salesman he 
could get $50 worth of information. There should 
be closer relation between retailer and traveling man. 


Miscellaneous Legislation. 


The constitution was amended to make participa- 
tion in the death benefit fund voluntary. 

E. J. McErlain, of South Bend, Ind., president of 
the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, also 
addressed the salesmen. 

J. L. Peck, John Oxenford and Ransom Griffin, all 
of Indianapolis, were appointed a committee to draft 
a code of ethics to be submitted to the next annual 
meeting of the association. 

The motion was passed to allow the secretary and 
treasurer, in addition to his salary, his traveling ex- 
penses when attending the convention. 

An auditing committee, consisting of C. E. San- 
born, of Decatur, Ill., and C. E. Richart, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., audited the books and found them correct. 

F. J. Igou, of Davenport, Iowa, secretary of the 
newly organized Iowa Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association, brought greetings from that 
organization and announced its intention to affiliate 
with the National association. 


The New Officers. 


A nominating committee was appointed, consisting 
of Richard Cortis, of Chicago, C. B. MeVey, of Wash- 
ington, Ill., and J. L. Nichols, of Springfield, Ill., and 
on its recommendation the following officers were 
unanimously elected: 

President—Carrol! S. Beck, Bloomington, Ind. 

Vice president—D. J. Daniels, Springfield, Ill. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Directors—Thomas Hanford, Chicago; H. C. Page, 


Springfield, Ill., and Frank Metzger, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PBB PP PP PPP 
THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 
Following Wednesday’s session of the convention of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion about 50 members of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo gathered at the Hotel Sherman to partake of a 


PECK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., A. EL. 
The Old Secretary. 


banquet which served as a preliminary to a lively con- 
catenation at which six kittens saw light. 
The team in charge of ceremonies was composed as 
follows: 
Snark—A. H. Ruth, Chicago. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—H. B. Darlington, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—C. D, Rourke, 
Bojum—F. L. Johnson, Jr., Chicago. 
Scrivenoter—J. D. Pease, Chicago. 
Jabberwock—E. H. Dalbey, Chicago. 
Custocatian—Tom Moore, Chicago. 
Arcanoper—I*, M. Baker, Chicago. 
Gurdon—F. A. Johnson, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Urbana. 








RUTH, CHICAGO, 
Vicegerent. 


The initiates were: 

John “Oshkosh” Paulissen, Kankakee. 
Alfred Frank Schultz, Chicago. 
Ernest Hugo August Klann, Chicago. 
Charles “Coffin” Hubbard, Chicago. 
Orville E. Crawford, Chicago. 

D. P. Upshaw, Arlington, Ky. 


Vicegerent Ruth had expected a somewhat larger 


band of initiates, but five of those expected were un- 
fortunately detained out of the city. 





CHANGES IN THE SELLING TRADE. 

An important change in the sash and door traveling 
fraternity occurred Thursday when Carl E. Sanborn, 
of Decatur, Ill., became a member of the selling force 
of the Roberts Sash & Door Co., of Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph Hunter, who has engaged in the retail 
lumber business at Centralia, Ill., where he has pur- 
chased the yard of the late L. M. Bostwick. During 
the last three years Mr. Sanborn has represented John 
A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago. He has been selling 
sash and doors for 14 years, including two years in 
Wisconsin and nine years in Michigan. He will con- 
tinue to travel southern and central Illinois for his 
new connection. 

A concern known as Albert W. Shafer & Co. has 
been formed by A. W. Shafer and F. L. Johnson, jr., 
with offices at 625 Stock Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, which wii handle yellow pine lumber from 
mills having a combined annual capacity of 600,000,- 
000 feet, including the mills of S. H. Bolinger & Co., 
the Foster Lumber Co., and the South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. 

E. A. MeKenzie, of’ Sullivan, Ill., who has been with 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., has en- 
gaged in the wholesale commission lumber business, with 


-headquarters at Sullivan. 
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Hugh Jackson, of Flint, Mich., who attended the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Lansing last week, is 
the last surviving charter member. All of the others 
have either passed beyond or retired from the lumber 
business. ; 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS DEALERS. 


Three Days’ Sessions Well Attended—Many Practical Papers and Discussions—War Revenues Pro- 
vided—All Officers Re-Elected—Many Ladies In Attendance. 


The first session of the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association was called to order at 2 0 "clock 
Tuesday afternoon. The attendance at this year’s 
convention was fully up to the standard of other years. 
Not only are retail lumbermen of Illinois present in 
numbers but there was a heavy attendance of their 
wholesale friends, as will be seen by consulting the 
registration as it appeats elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The first session of the con- 
vention was called to order by President E. 8. Cheaney, 
of Petersburg. He called upon Miss Olive Kackley, 
the convention entertainer, who sang, and responded 
to a hearty encore. 


The Address of Welcome. 


The Chair—We have with us a man who has been during 
his entire life in work for others. His time has not been 
taken up with making money, but he has been gathering 
Statistics and looking up that nearly every business has 
been benefited, and especially the banking business and the 
lumber business; a man whose name will go down in his- 
tory as one whose information has been most valuable. 
I take pleasure in introducing our old friend, Mr. Hotchkiss. 


Mr. Hotchkiss spoke as follows: 


In the wisdom of your officers, and in the absence of his 
honor the mayor of Chicago, I have been given the pleas- 
ant privilege of welcoming the members of this associa- 
tion and their friends to the hospitality of the great city 
of Chicago. 

Why this honor has been conferred upon me I am at a 





GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS, EVANSTON. E. S. 
Secretary Emeritus. 


loss to explain, except upon the hypothesis that, having 
secured the use of my band wagon for illustrating the 
program of exercises, they deemed it appropriate that I 
should be given honor as the (at least temporary) pro- 
prietor of the circus or major domo of the proceedings, 
under the unrivaled drivership of Secretary Jones and 
masterful control of President Cheaney, which under the 
circumstances may not be inappropriate, and I can assure 
you that each of the performers now seated in the wagon 
will leave no stone unturned to emphasize this welcome 
through the practical and beneficial character of the per- 
formance which they have billed for the next three days. 


Boniface Guardians. 

In coming again to this big city your previous experi- 
ence has no doubt warned you not only of its varied ex- 
cellences and enjoyments but of its pitfalls and tempta- 
tions, and you can rest assured that in again assembling 
upon our old stamping ground of many years you will 
find the proprietors of the Sherman House as genial as of 
old, in these new and elegant*quarters. As they are well 
versed in all that pertains to the life of the city, they will 
be glad at all times to assist your judgment as to the 
value of city property, or the recent explosion on the 
lake front, should any adventurer propose to sell you at 
bargain prices either the Masonic Temple, the city and 
county buildings or any of the 20-story office buildings 
which form canyons of our streets. 


Police Protection. 

I would not advise that you loiter long in our darker 
streets after midnight, as notwithstanding the vigilance 
of our energetic police we have not as yet wholly suc- 
ceeded in driving all the black and gray wolves out of 
our thoroughfares. Should you, however, realize any diffi- 
culties you will need only to show your badge as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association to secure the earnest and perhaps obtrusive 
attention of any officer of the peace with whom you may 
come in collision. 

Cordially Welcomed. 

Gentlemen, the city of Chicago and perticularly the 
Sherman House are at your disposal, and I trust that the 
varied opportunities which will be afforded you for rest 
and recuperation as well as information and enjoyment 
will be fully utilized during your stay in our midst, and 
that you will return to your respective homes more deeply 
imbued than ever before with the value of association 
work and the necessity of increasing its usefulness. 

Gentlemen of the convention, in the name of the officers 
of this association and of the business interests of this 
city I bid you a warm welcome to the city of Chicago and 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


President’s Address. 


President Cheaney then read his annual address, as 
follows: 


CHEANEY, 
President. 








That our twenty-second meeting is a success is fully de- 
termined by the fact that it calls together today the 
largest one-state lumber association in the world, and 
our secretary’s report will show that we have held our 
own this year notwithstanding the criminal proceedings, 
brought by the Government, against the lumber organiza- 
tions, and with little effort for new members except the 
sending out of one or two circular letters during the year. 

In this connection it might be well to mention that the 
immunity bath given to the secretaries of the Wisconsin 
and Illinois associations was not of their own choice but 
made necessary by the laws governing such proceedings, 
and while this state and its secretary are not under in- 
dictment we are in full sympathy with those who have 
been so grossly accused and expect to stand by them 
financially. I feel there is no lauguage strong enough to 
deny such accusations, nor to denounce such false state- 
ments as those made by the mail order houses and cheap 
office-seeking politicians which have enabled the Govern- 
ment to bring about these charges. 

Our association has at all times shaped its course in 
conformity with the laws of the various states, and our 
methods of work have been changed from time to time to 
conform to any changes made in the laws, and we have 
at all times stood for that we believe to be right and 
just to others as well as ourselves. 


The Business Outlook. 

The condition of business with large crops and good 
prices is unparalleled. Few, however, in any line, have 
enjoyed the volume of trade in 1911 that they did in 1910. 
We can only account for the decrease by the fact that 
the difference of opinion among our law makers as to the 
exact meaning of the law known as the Sherman Act, and 
the recent prosecutions of the leading industries of the 
country, have rendered us cautious until we can not be 
sure just ‘“‘where we are at.’ 
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_ However, there is never a cloud without its silver lin- 
ing, and I feel sure that the dawn of the best and most 
prosperous year is now with us. I think that the depres- 
sion usually felt during the presidential year has already 
been forecast and we have gone through that period of un- 
certainty usually so marked at this time. Our condi- 
tion financially, however, is good, as will be shown by 
our secretary in his report. 


The National Retailers’ Federation. 


In 1911 a new child was born in the commercial world, 
known as the National Federation of Retail Merchants. 
Its parents were the Simon-pure patriotic merchants of 
this great country of ours, and we have with us Mr. El- 
bert G. Flinn, who is able to give you all the details con- 
nected with this wonderful movement. Another matter 
of importance before us this year is the parcel post, and 
gentlemen who are well informed on the subject are here 
to talk to you. 


Appreciation of Officers’ and Other Work. 


The last year has been a very strenuous one for our 
secretaries, Mr. Hotchkiss and Mr. Jones, Mr. Hotchkiss 
looking after the national part of the work and Mr. Jones 
the detail work of the association, and for this, the 
“heavy” work, I want to congratulate you on having such 
an unceasing, untiring worker. I wish to thank the board 
of directors for the energy and goodwill which have done 
so much to make this association a decided success. I 
wish also to thank our lumber journals for their many 
favors and recommend them to those of you who do not 
take them. There is hardly an issue that does not pay 
you well for the year’s subscription. 

You will find on page 2 of our program a classified list 
of advertisers. They are all one of us, they like us and 
we like them. They spend their money to help us, so do 
your, duty and return the compliment. 


A Telling Motto. 


. Your attention is called to the motto on your badges 
for this 1912 meeting—‘‘Friendship, Confidence, Pros- 
perity.’’ Our association work, by leading us to personal 
intercourse and exchange of opinions, has broadened and 
strengthened into a ‘friendship that has resulted in the 
best and safest bond in the business world, Confidence, 
the second word of the motto and the keynote to the 
third, Prosperity. Confidence—the cement that holds the 
nations together, holds us together, builds up our trade 
and alone can insure true prosperity. 

Without Friendship there is no growth of Confidence, 
without confidence there can be no prosperity. So let us 
continue to cultivate this Friendship, cement it with Con- 
fidence in each other and so build for ourselves and our 
association sure and lasting Prosperity. 


Treasurer J. W. Paddock read his report, as follows: 





RECEIPTS 


Mdrch 1, received from former treasurer, 
George W. Hotchkiss, his balance......$1,78 
March, 1, received from Geo. Wilson-Jones, 
secretary, during the year a 
Total receipts for the 


year.. $8,027.30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid vouchers for sundry items as follows 
Ce CON oi 4d i908 66590 Sas ee a“ 
Salaries 
Traveling 
Convention expense, 
Directors’ expense...... 
Office rent 
General expense 
POMARE  ccivicviesccs 
Office equipment 
ERIN CS 354, 55n S06 Heda 8 tinea RORRAAWO a ee ere 
Balance in 











$8,027.30 = 38.027.30 
Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary George Wilson-Jones then 
lowing annual report: 


read the fol- 


In presenting my first report as your secretary I want first 


of all to say I have enjoyed my work with you whether you 
have enjoyed having me or not. My report will be a report 
and not a dissertation on affairs in general. 

During the first part of the year Mr. Hotchkiss, our sec- 
retary emeritus, was busily engaged in fighting the attacks 


on the lien law. Through his efforts three distinct attempts 
to emasculate the law were thwarted. The members helped 
materially by responding to requests to take up the matter 
with their representatives and state senators. The recent 
decision has caused some uneasiness, but you will receive 
full explanation through Mr. Bobb, of Adams, Bobb & Adams, 
attorneys for the association, and Mr. C. E. Davidson, of 


Greenville, an attorney of standing as well as one of our 
prominent members. 
The Lumber Trades Congress. 
The Lumber Trades Congress in St. Louis was attended 


by the officers of the association, 
material changes made in the code 
cussion of the code was beneficial. 
16 and 17 was made in conformity to the attitude of the 
Government regarding statements in such documents that 
might be construed as indicating a spirit of coercion, which 
it is needless to say has never intentionally existed. All 
Associations have studiously avoided anything that was 
contrary to law so far as the best legal advice could assist, 
and if errors have been made they were through the failure 
of men skilled in the interpretation of the laws to point out 
wherein we were at fault. 


The Government Prosecutions. 


Shortly after the Lumber Trades Congress came the grand 
jury proceeding resulting in the indictment of a number of 
the members of the Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. Mr. 
Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin association, Mr. Hotch 
kiss, our secretary emeritus, and myself were subpoenaed as 
Government witnesses, so were not indicted, the law pro- 
viding that witnesses shall not be indicted. This means that 
while we are not parties to the suit legally we are morally, 
and during the convention the present status of these suits 
will be presented to you. I will say in passing that they 
are of vast importance not only to you but to retail mer 
chants of every line. I will say further that there is no 
animosity in the suits, but they are to try out the principles 
involved. As this is a legal question, it would be foolish on 
my part to attempt to explain the intricacies of the case. You 
may rest assured, however, that the Government is not 
attacking any principle. of association work that is not con- 
trary to law. There is no occasion for panic, and I am 
proud to say that the members of this association have stood 
by the organization almost to a man. The resignations have 
been very few, and while some have not paid their dues | 
have no doubt they will do so at the convention, for no 
retailer can afford to be lukewarm at this juncture. 


‘ 


and while there were no 
of ethics the general dis- 
The change in articles 


Membership and Finances. 


No work of any account has been done toward securing 
new members. My reason was that I did not feel it right to 
ask members to join until we knew more of the pending suits. 
The present status of these suits is such that I am now 
convinced there is no risk involved and a vigorous member 


ship campaign will be started immediately following this 
convention, in which I want every member to assist. We 


can double our membership if we go at it in a businesslike 
manner. If an association is worth having, it is common 
sense that we want the best. Members are what make an 
association, so you see instantly the importance of building 
it up. 

in regard to the detail work: As it was deemed best to 
appoint a treasurer, Mr. Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, was 
chosen for that office, and you have heard his report. This 
necessitated a new method of bookkeeping and a system was 
installed under the direction of our director, Mr. W. F. 
Stevens, which has proved eminently satisfactory. 
voucher is paid until it has been approved by the president, 
vice president and treasurer, so your funds are carefully 
guarded. We have also reequipped the office, at an expendi- 
ture of nearly $300, in order that the work might be facili- 
tated and the secretary given more time to look after the 
requirements of the members. 


Not a 


Affiliated Organizations. 


The association has been represented at the conventions of 
the Indiana association, Southwestern association, Southern 
Illinois association and Michigan association. The Wiscon 
sin association will be visited next week. The value of these 
meetings is very great. Your officers are enabled to see how 
the work is done elsewhere, and they bring home suggestions 
for the improvement of our own work, besides lending our 
encouragement to other associations. We shall have as our 
guests officers from the associations visited and probably 
some others we were unable to visit. 


Exhibits and the Program. 


Your attention is called to the exhibits, not only in the 
rooms but the banquet hall, which has been divided into 
commodious booths. A new plan has been adopted at the 


suggestion of President Cheaney and 21 booths erected where 
are exhibits of office appliances which we commend to 
your attention, as well as our old friends in the usual com 
modities of the retail lumber yard. Show by your inspection 
of the exhibits that you appreciate this feature of the con 
vention. You come here to get pointers, and one of the 
best sources of such information is the exhibits. 


The souvenir program deserves particular attention, and 
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I can praise it unreservedly because it is wholly the work 
of our director, N. Holden rhe value of this program as 
an advertising medium is vastly increased through the intro- 
duction of cartoons of popular representatives of whole- 
salers and manufacturers. This is not the sort of a program 
is discarded when the convention is over but is kept 
g the year and affords a never ending source of amuse- 
ment and instruction. The fact that last year, when Mr. 
Holden inaugurated the idea, not more than four copies 
were found on the floor after the convention shows they 
are appreciated 
Lhe new and enlarged membership list is another enter 
prise that deserves your attention. We have a large number 
advertisers, and while it is in no way a recommendation 
of any wholesaler it does serve as a iver’s guide, and if 
ny one fails to live up to his advertisement all you have 
to do is to submit proof to the directors and his contract 


1} 


will not be renewed. 














Features of the Convention. 

Now, a tinal word regarding the convention itself. I want 
this to be a members’ convention, and abundant opportunity 
is given on the program for the members to take part. The 
“Round Table’ is open for all, and if the plan fails, it is 
your fault. = the secretary can do is to appoint a place 
on the prog am for discussion, and if the members won't 
discuss the is the members’ and not his. 

Another of the program is the discussion of the 
local association. We need more of these organizations, for 
they can take up matters impossible for the State association 
to handle. Every one has a right to speak during this part 
of the program, and it is believed that many practical sug- 
gestions will be developed. 

tear in mind that as secretary I am your employee, and | 
am here to be questioned about my work. You have as much 
ight to ask me questions as you have to ask your yard 
man or bookkeeper. Because you are not an officer or 
director does not preclude you from taking an active part 
in the management of the association. 

have avoided going into any lengthy discussion, for I 
want you to do the discussing. 








Miss Kackley again contributed a Sam Walter Foss 
poem, following with an Uncle Josh anecdote‘from her 
girlhood recollection of the first graphophone. 

Back Fire on the Mail Order House. 

George W. Hotchkiss read the following: 

There is today perhaps no greater duty devolving upon 
the retail lumberman of Illinois, in common with the re- 
hant in all other commodities, than that of giv- 
ng ty to his business. That the advantage of this 
is well understood and practiced by that class of mer- 
‘-hants Known as mail order houses is practically demon- 
strated in the hundreds of thousands of catalogs which 
are constantly distril car lots, and to all portions 
of the country, describing in more or less glowing and 















E. Ff. HUNTER, CHILLICOTHE ; 
Who Presided at the Round Table. 


1e thousand and one articles which, al- 
tunity is given for testing or otherwise 
knowing or qualitv, are alluring in price, and 
notwithstanding they must be paid for in advance and 
l ill take his own tiene for shipping, having 
istomer’s money for an indefinite period, 
the building up of an immense trade, in 
ating $60.000,000,a year, all 
been enticed from the retail dealers in 
iborhoods of distribution. 

bold to assert that only the stupidity of the local 
of the different c ses f goods so sold, in not 
into closer relations with those parties and ele- 
1 whom and to which they must look for a suc- 
cessful business, he led to this vast diversion of business 
from its legitimate channels. 

Acquaintance a Necessity. 

Is it supposable that if a lumber dealer held as close 
itions with the buyers of his surrounding neighborhood 
does the mail order house he would not secure a lion’s 
are of the trade which is now diverted from him? Is 
it supposable that a majority of the trade which now goes 
away from him is from those who know him and know 
what he c: do for them? If it is. there surely is some- 

in ethods. Is it not rather from a class 
ies for supplying the needed 
] unknown, because of the lack of 
to inform them? Is it not human na- 
naturally trades with those with whom he 
whose goods he can examine. and of whose 
himself be judge? But a majority of the 
u vy of vour neighborhood do not know 
aman as yourself or that you carry 
vy are in want of. 
is alike (to them). and perhaps more 











ce age 






























his 





€ I the family Bible. If the weekly paper 
which is read and commented on by father, mother, John 
and Mary contained vour advertisement (frequently 


telling them that you could supply the lumber. 
‘ shingles, roofing paper, cement and paint which 
were needed in the rebuilding or repair of the house, barn 
and sheds. and that you could supply them with anything 
they a and that if you had not got it vou could 








supply it so that they need not pav a No. 1 price for No. 
5 £0 adi or rejects or inferior articles advertised by cata- 
log houses, for which they must pay in advance and. like 


whatever such concerns see fit to 
‘ suppose it would take to convince 
hem that the home dealer was the safest party to deal 
with? Five and 10-cent stores are multiplying through- 

t whose stocks are largely composed of 
! nferior grades of goods of many classes, 
much of which stock could not be sold to regular dealers, 














ind is sold for what it will brin and to a novice looks 
as good as the staple article, but whose inferiority is ap- 
parent when placed in comparison So an unscrupulous 
eWholesaler in lumber « 1G easily slip in a few or many 


eet of inferior lumber which a regular retailer would not 
hink of purchasing for his stock but which an ignorant 
ise! iaving paid for at a No. 1 price, can not re- 


turn, as he can return a surplus or undesirable stock to 
the retail dealer of his community. I do not say that all 
wholesalers would so impose upon the mail order cus- 
tomer, but it is done every day, and it is safe to say that 
lumber so purchased by mail is more costly to the con- 
sumer when freight and other necessar expenses are 
figured than would the same bill if purchased from a re- 
tailer of the local community. 





Help of the Local Newspaper. 


if the retail dealer would enlist the columns of his local 
paper through a system of advertising, calling the atten- 
tion of his community to what he has in stock, it would 
not be long befere his community would be weaned away 
from the mail order house, and make their purchases 
where they can see the goods and take only what suits 
them. 

The local paper is the best friend the retail dealer in 
lumber and other commodities can have in his community. 
You encourage the editor with your support and he in 
turn will boost your goods, and encourage the growth of 
your town in its endeavor to grow and expand. Every 
new building erected adds not only to the growth of the 
town and village but adds to the trade of its merchants 
and encourages new comers to settle and become your 
customers. If you do not support your local newspaper 
how can you expect much if any personal notice from the 
editor? Hide your light from his readers and you dis- 
courage his attempts to build you up by building up the 
village. Encourage the people to use the mail order 
catalog and your customers will make purchases from 
those who do not help you to pay taxes or build churches 
and school houses, or improve your roadways. The retail 


lumber dealer who does not patronize his local paper by: 


advertising in its columns deserves the dullness of an un- 
progressive town and the loss of trade which legitimately 
belong to him. You read your local paper to learn what 
is going on in your town, but how much do its readers 
know of what you are doing and what you can do for 
them. The mail order house sends its circulars to your 
customers, soliciting the trade which justly belongs to 
you; what are you doing to create a back fire that will 
let the people of your township or county know what you 
ean do for them? It is safe to say that two-thirds of the 
people of your county do not know that you are running 
a lumber yard or that they can obtain at reasonable 
prices at home the article which they have just been 
reading about in the mail order catalog. 


Cooperation With the Local Press. 


Why does not your loc al editor once in a while speak 
of you and your busines Why should he? He is in 
business for the money that is in it, just as you are, 
and he does not get any money or kind words from you, 
so why should he spend his energies and his paper and ink 
for your benefit? You do not give him a lift over his 
hard places; why should he boost you? He knows, and 
you ought to know, that every time he makes mention of 
you in his columns he puts money in your pocket through 
the attention it excites among some of his readers, who 
will not forget to call on you when in want of anything 
in your line. That's what induces the mail order houses 
to put their expensive catalogs into every farm house in 
the country, on the general prince iple that a new ‘“‘sucker”’ 
is born every minute, and if a customer is not gained to- 
day he will be tomorrow. 

Make friends with your local editor. Every ten dollars you 
pay him will sooner or later yield you a hundred dollars. 





The Rural Dealer’s Spokesman. 

The old rule of business called for a merchant to put 
shutters on his doors and windows and let wouldbe customers 
make their wants known through a key hole. The modern 
business man uses a trumpet (newspaper) or a brass band 
(big catalog) to compel friends or strangers to come around 
and see what he has to sell. You can not personally call 
upon everybody in your neighborhood, but the local paper 
will do it for you and the editor will take much greater 
pleasure in speaking editorially or locally for a concern that 
patronizes him than for a foreign concern which perchance 
would pay him more money but would entail an injury upon 
his local patrons. And don’t forget that even if you do not 
smoke yourself a cigar tendered to a customer will often- 
times turn a visitor from doubt to a certainty of buying 
and prove as potent as did the antiquated custom of inviting 
him to ‘take something.” Even the tone of your voice, and 
the light of your eye, betokening the pleasure you feel at 
meeting a man, will vastly operate to encourage his trading 
with you. Grouchiness and an appearance of indifference 
will often operate to drive a man to your competitor, or to 
the mail order house. 


A Significant Precedent. 

Now in connection with all this I want to call your atten- 
tion to a recent innovation upon the customs of the whole- 
salers. At a recent meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association it was decided to meet the 
mail order houses upon their own grounds, and $100,000 was 
voted for advertising in magazines and farm papers, setting 
forth the merits of lumber as the most economical and 
reliable building material, and presently you are likely to 
find in many of these journals articles or advertisements 
exploiting the value of lumber of all kinds. This is not to 
be taken by you as a knock against the retailer, but rather 
as a help to him, as few if any of the manufacturers intend 
or desire to sell their lumber direct to the consumer, know- 
ing full well as they do that to antagonize a retailer is to 
lose a customer. It is up to the retailer to second the aim 
of the National association of manufacturers to convince 
the public of the superior value of wood as a_ building 
material. 





The National Seicc cat of Retail Merchants. 


Other speakers will urge upon you the value of unity of 
action in the new feder: ition of retail Seniors in the influence 
which by unity of action can not fail to be a potent power 
against adverse legislation in Congress and in State 
legislations. 

I most heartily approve and urge every retailer to join 
this movement by the organization in every town and village 
of a branch organization of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants, comprising retail dealers in every commodity, 
and thus unitedly combat the strenuous effort which is being 
made to wipe out the retail dealer in every branch of busi- 
ness and compel the consumer to seek the mail order house 
for the supply of all his necessities. The retailer who can 
not afford to spend 50 cents a year in a united defense of 
his business is not alive to his own interests. In union is 
strength, and the combined interests of the retailer in every 
branch of business should be energized in opposition to the 
mail order Scheme of parcels post, the object and purpose 
of which is to drive out the retailer and concentrate trade 
with a few large establishments in the cities. By the free 
use of printer’s ink these mammoth wholesale and retail 
establishments have created a furore against the lumber 
trade as a “trust.” and not being legitimate lumber dealers 
themselves are making strenuous effort to discourage the use 
of lumber and shingles as building material, notwithstanding 
the fact that only the products. of the forest could have 
built up the towns and villages of our western empire and 
are indispensable adjuncts in their continued growth and 
development. 








Menace of Fire Limits. 

In many directions an effort is being made to establish 
fire limits in small towns where the wooden roofs of a cen- 
tury have proved little or no menace to the safety of prop- 
erty and in a majority of country towns are little likely 
ever to prove so. Our cedar supplies are one of the most 
useful adjuncts of the forest and, properly manufactured 
and distributed, are the most sightly, most desirable and 
over a term of years the most durable article which has 
ever been offered for roof covering. It is true that through a 
shipshod method of selection and packing much dissatisfac- 


tion has arisen, but with the adoption of more intelligent 
methods by the manufacturers, especially of the West Coast, 
much of the dissatisfaction is being removed, and I am 
free to say, through a personal experience of nearly threc- 
quarters of a century, that cedar shingles are the most satis- 
factory article for roof covering which has ever been sug- 
gested, and all attempts to decry their use should be strenu- 
ously denounced. 





Comprehensive Advice. 

In closing let me again urge upon all retailers the policy 
of keeping in touch with your people through | intelligent 
advertising in your local papers, and of the desirability of 
joining with your fellow retailers of every branch in making 
the federation of retail dealers one of the strongest influences 
in combatting not only mail order evils but in defeating 
unjust legislation in Congress and the State legislatures, 
not losing sight of the fact that in your State association 
you have competent watchmen on guard at all times for 
warning you of impending evils and promoting your interests 
in every direction at so slight expense as to be utterly 
negligible in cost. The State association with a National 
federation of retail merchants, combined with judicious 
advertising in the local papers, is the strongest bulwark the 
retail dealer in lumber can erect in defense of his local 
trade and the prosperity of his community against the 
assaults of those who pay no taxes and do nothing for the 
good of his community. : Z 

If you are in doubt give it a trial and you will be con- 
vineced of its value. 

‘*A Little Leaven.’’ 

Mr. Hotchkiss followed his written paper by request 
of the Chair with a short explanation of the purpose 
of the Federation movement, which he said was merely 
a getting together of the business men in the local 
community, along the general lines which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has so prominently exploited. As an illus- 
tration, Mr. Hotchkiss used the following: 

About five years ago in a suburban town not far 
from here a few of the grocers and dry goods men got 
together to talk over common interests. There were 
about half a dozen; at the next meeting there were 
25. That 25 brought 50. Within a year they organ- 
ized an association with dues so low that they could 
not pay a secretary and a grocer acted in that capac- 
ity. In three years they had 300 members. Now they 
have 500, and at about this time are giving a banquet 
at $2.50 a plate. They have a paid secretary and the 
work is adding to the wealth and prosperity -of the 








T. J. BERMINGHAM, GALENA ; 
Amender of the Constitution. 


community. * * * This federation movement is 
simply an enlargement of that principle, promoting 
local associations and welding them into state and na- 
tional organizations. This combined influence would 
be as useful as it was in Canada, where a thousand 
men went down to Ottawa where a dozen men would 
have had no influence. They succeeded in securing 
such a change in Canada’s ‘‘Sherman law’’ as it then 
existed as to make it a very useful and yet liberal 
law. 
Governmental Prosecutions. 

The secretary then read a letter from Judge Gross- 
cup explaining his inability to be present, and W. G. 
Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was introduced as a 
substitute. Secretary Hollis gave a history and ex- 
planation of the government cases. In conclusion he 
said: 

To sum up, these cases will bring about what the old 
wheelhorses of siemens work have wanted for 15 years. 
When this question goes before the court we are going to 
find out whether the retail merchant has the right to asso- 
ciate himself. with other retail merchants to defend his 
business existence. If we win we shall see such a growth 
and enthusiasm in association work as we have never had. 
If we lose some of us will be out of a job, although that 
does not necessarily mean that the associations will go out 
of existence. In the Northwestern there is a service depart- 
ment that is worth three or four times the association 
dues to those who use it. 

The Chair then called upon Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who made a three-minute talk chiefly upon the 
same subject as Secretary Hollis. He said that lumber 
is being sold on a very low margin and large numbers 
are constantly retiring from the retail lumber business 
because they can not make a living in it. He read 
an Associated Press clipping dated February 7 men- 
tioning Julius Rosenwald of Chicago (president and 
manager of the Sears-Roebuck corporation) as a pos- 
sible suecessor of Secretary Nagel of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in the event of the latter’s 
elevation to the Supreme Court bench. In concluding 
he said: 


I believe we will win out before the law, and if we have 
the backing and sanction of the courts it will put a_ stop 
to this vilification in the papers large and small and the 
dealers will be in a position to assert themselves as law- 
abiding. honest, upright citizens, 
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Mr. Gorsuech told of the unanimous action of his own 
association in voting an individual assessment for lawsuit 
expense. 

Mr. Hollis then said: 


It is only fair to the Department of Justice to say that 
the gentlemen who are conducting these suits are simply 
doing their duty as they see it.. They made this investiga- 
tion and they have secured evidence which satisfied them 
they have a case and they are proceeding accordingly, 
following out the policy of administration, but in doing 
so I can say from my knowledge of the matter that they 
are doing it in the fairest possible way with every courtesy 
and consideration for the business. So do not get the idea 
that the Department of Justice have got a great, big club 
out to smash up our business if they can. They realize 
that this is a great economic question, and it is going to 
be tried out on impartial lines with the utmost degree of 
openness, fairness and frankness on both sides. We are 
doing everything in our power to place in the hands of 
the Department of Justice all legitimate evidence they 
may need to make their case, believing that when it 
comes to our evidence we can wipe their evidence off the 
map as valueless in proving that we are doing anything in 
restraint of trade or in violation of law. [Applause.]} 

Mail Order and ‘‘Trust’’ Prices. 

Secretary Gorsuch corroborated Mr. Hollis’ statement 
and the Chair then called for further remarks on this 
subject. Peter Beck, of the Beck Lumber & Coal Co., 
Harvey,. Ill., stated it as his belief that it is a good 
policy to keep customers informed as to the reai value 
of retail associations to the customer. The retail coal 
association has done some effective work in this line. 
He gave some experiences with customers, including a 
recent incident of a contractor who called his attention 
to the fact that advertised mail order prices were really 
no cheaper than the contractor could secure from any 
local yard. In another instance an advertiser brought in 
an advertisement of a large mail order house, offering 
yellow pine 2x4, 16 feet long, at $16. The customer had 
overlooked the fine type at the bottom, stating that the 
price was f. o. b. mill; and thought that freight was an 
unimportant item until advised that it amounted to about 
$6, making the delivered price higher than the same item 
was being sold for regularly in Mr. Beck’s yard. 

E. F. Hunter was then called upon, and said in part: 


I have got so that I do not take any of this talk about 
the ‘‘lumber trust.’’?’ When I get stirred up I say some 
pretty mean things, and I do not know that it has hurt me 
any. We recently figured a house bill on which we fur- 
nished all the lumber and millwork for $900, and the con- 
tractor charged the customer $2,700 for the house. The 
carpenter work amounted to $800. In talking to the con- 
tractor I asked him how much difference he thought it 
would make on the cost of that house if lumber was $5 
higher or $5 lower. He was surprised at my statement that 
it would not make $100 difference, 
lumber prices does not know usually what he is talking about. 
The average haul is about 1,000 miles, on a freight rate 
amounting to $6 or $8 or $10 a thousand. Every other 
fellow who has been furnishing work or material for the 
building has been giving us the worst of it and I do not 
take it any more good naturedly. The day for laughing 
it off has gone by. We have got to fight this thing out, 
not only with our money but with our ballot. We have 
got to go where we can get the square deal. 

We have been getting the worst of it ever since the 
Grange movement, 80 years ago. I remember as a boy, 
when a Granger came into my father’s store and asked 
my father’s partner, a red-headed Irishman, what he was 
going to do about the Grange business—what prices he 
was going to make to Grangers. The reply was, ‘‘Mr. 
Pettit, I have been thinking this matter over and I have 
decided that we won’t charge the members of the Grange 
any more than we do other people.’ [Laughter.] 

You have all been doing as I have in the past—laughing 
this off and letting it pass along—but you might just as 
well get up and hit from the shoulder.. I don’t care who 
it is; we might as well have it out with them. [Applause. } 


The Retailer’s Place in the Community. 


The Chair then called upon the secretary to introduce 
Ii, C. Hole, business manager of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, which the secretary did gracefully. Mr. Hole began 
by referring approvingly to Mr. Hunter’s remarks and, 
after relating a story, continued as follows: 

One thing that I have gathered from my impressions of 
the lumber business is that the lumberman is entirely 
too easy with reference to what the other fellow says 
about him. There are also some other reasons why the 
lumber business is not so prosperous. One of them is the 
mail order business; another reason is that we have 
become a manufacturing country. I do not know if you 
realize that 50 counties in the State of Illinois have less 
population than 10 years ago. The State has more popula- 
tion and so has Chicago. There were 10,000 young men 
who arrived in Chicago between September 1 and Janu- 
ary 1. I have that information from the secretary of 
the St. Andrews Brotherhood. 

As another thing, the lumberman needs to emphasize 
his position in the community in which he lives. He must 
impress upon the other members of the community that 
he is a foremost merchant; it is his duty to see that he 
is a foremost merchant—to stock the things that they 
want at a price that is right. He must be interested in 
the prosperity of the town and the county. He should 
take a part in the affairs of the commercial organization 
or, if there is none, he should start one. He should take 
office in it. He should make suggestions and see that they 
are put into active force. He should be interested in 
the cause of good roads. He should know all the young 
fellows. I was in New York City recently and one of 
the men connected with a great publishing concern there 
stated that he always made it a point to know all of the 
comers. I asked him what he meant by the comers, and 
he said the young fellow, the second fellow back, or the 
third fellow. Do you know all the young fellows, all the 
children, in your neighborhood? Do other merchants in 
that town know anything about your business; do you 
know anything about theirs? Is it not your duty to know 
about them and to see that they know about your busi- 
ness? Yours is an honorabe business. 


The Help of the Local Press. 


One of the things is to advertise in your local paper 
and to see that your advertisement says something except 
merely “Shingles and Lumber.’’ You can say something 
interesting about lumber. You can reach the columns of 
the local paper through the editor’s pocketbook. You can 
get acquainted with the editor. You can see that the 
other merchants are acquainted with him, and with all 
the merchants carrying enough space in that local paper 
those merchants combined will have an influence upon its 
editorial pages. He will become enthused with the spirit 
of cooperation in building up your town and there will be 
more people there, better housed, better employed, with 
the money kept at home. The editor will reach the point 
where he will refuse to accept mail order advertising. 
This is not merely theory. These things are being carried 
out now in all parts of the country. There are about 
1,700 towns in the United States that are actively engaged 
in community building. They are working from the inside 


The man who criticises * 


as well as from the outside, beginning with the inside 
first. - 

I really believe that what is lacking more than anything 
else is a little courage to step out. You have stayed 
down in the office by the railroad and waited for the 
fellow to come in and buy some lumber. Have you 
attempted to get out and impress yourself upon the possi- 
ble purchaser, impressing upon him that your stuff is 
just as good if not better? You should take time enough 
outside to make acquaintances. You can make dividends 
no faster than by taking time to know the people in 
your neighborhood. 

The speaker then related an incident which happened 
to him on State Street when he happened to observe an 
elderly woman with crutches waiting for an opportunity 
to cross the street. The crossing policeman spied her and 
called to the speaker, saying, ‘‘Here, you take them 
sticks.’? The speaker picked up her crutches and carried 
them across while the policeman carried the woman. 
The speaker continued: 

I said to the policeman, ‘“‘That was good work, old man.”’ 
He turned around and said to me, ‘“‘What was the matter 
with you?” [Laughter and applause.] That was a con- 
crete allusion. ; : 

Yesterday we observed the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln. There was a time in his history when he almost 
stood alone, and it took some courage. You remember 
the campaign of 1856 when he told the boys, “We are 
defeated this time, but next time is our time. You will 
meet with defeat, but if you are going to measure up to 
the standard of Abraham Lincoln and other notable men 
of Illinois you will only take these defeats as forerunners 
of what you will succeed in if you stick to it. 


The speaker closed with a reference to the enthusiasm 
with which the members of the Northwestern and South- 
western associations had taken up the matter of support 
of their officers in the forthcoming suits. Having been 
present at both conventions, he corroborated what had 
been said on this matter and expressed his hope that the 
present convention would put itself on record in like 
emphatic manner. 


Advice of a Veteran. 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus, then intro- 
duced the first president of the Illinois association, J. H. 
Schuck, of Springfield. Mr. Schuck made one of tie 
most instructive and entertaining talks ever made at any 
convention. It was largely reminiscent, but afforded a 
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very clear insight into the secrets of the success which 
he modestly described as having been achieved in his 
business undertakings. His talk was in part as follows: 

I came not up here to make you a speech. I am a very 


poor speaker. My whole strength lies in work and in 
undertakings. When I have undertaken anything in my 


life, ever since I was a boy, I never would back out until 
I succeeded, About 30-odd years ago, with my friend Peter 
Ahrens, we got together and talked over how we could stop 
our contractors going to Chicago and buying their lumber 
direct from the wholesalers. It got to be quite fashionable, 
if a man was building a house any larger than 4x6 or some- 
thing of that kind, to go to Chicago. I told him the only 
way was to run the price down so low they could not 
afford to pay fare to Chicago. I have succeeded partly in 
that way. We got together, however, afterward again and 
talked over starting an association—about 1878. There 
were only some 10 or 11 members together. 

I came up here to see how many of the old chaps and 
old standbys I could find here, but I find they are very 
scarce. I found our friend, Mr. Abrens, and Peter Vreden- 
burgh and I found Mr. Derby. I took a trip yesterday to 
hunt him up; I had not seen him for about 20 years. I 
went over and paid a visit to him and stayed with him 
until today and we had quite a jolly time together—to be 
honest with you, we had an elegant time. [Laughter.] I 
found him just as lively as he was 20-odd years ago and 
very glad to see me. One misfortune was I found he had 


lost his first wife I was well acquainted with and he 
has gotten married again and seems very happy. Every 


fall he goes to northern Wisconsin hunting and I myself 
start in the fore part of May and stay up in my summer 
home four or five months. I have turned my _ business 
pretty largely over to my son and grandson and I am very 
successful, too, in that respect. 


Big Ending from Small Beginning. 


I have, however, other business to attend to. About 32 
years ago a friend of mine and I got together and started 
the first building association in the state of Illinois. We 
have a capital stock at present of over $5,000,000. We 
have been the cause of thousands of houses being built in 
Springfield that we furnished the capital for and we have 
been successful in that also. ‘Then I finally made up my 
mind I wanted to start a little 10-cent railroad. We had 
our little street car line running about a mile each way 
from the city and running a car every once in a while. I 
thought it was a disgrace to have such a railroad as that. 
We went into the street car business, and what was the 
result? We have built in the outskirts of the city what 
are now the best parts of the city. Because we built a 
street car line outside of the city lines we have had the 
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best houses and the nicest buildings built there that you 
can find in the city today. However, I had a good deal 
of trouble with that matter. Every little while a fellow 
mashes his little finger and starts a suit for $5,000. 
[ Laughter. ] If a man sprained his ankle and was lame 


two or three hours $5,000 was the smallest he would sue 
for. I found a party who had more use for the street car 





business than I had. { Laughter. ] I was president and 
purchasing agent and mostly superintendent also, because 
we never had much of a superintendent for the line. I 


found it was quite a pressure to me and I sold out to a 
syndicate from Louisville. I came home and told my wife, 
“I feel at least 25 years younger than I did yesterday.” 
She said, “What's the matter?’ [Laughter. ] I told her 
I had sold the railroad. 


In Youthful Days. 

However, this is all talk. I came up here to see how 
mahy friends I could find and how many new acquaintances 
I could make in this association. I am a strong believer 
in associations. I have been very successful in business so 
far. I was enly a little chap of 17 years old after I had 
served my apprenticeship. I left a good home—an elegant 
home. My father had a good business but I wovld not let 
him rest until he let me come over to the United States. 
I did my own cooking and furnished my own bed for the 
trip over. I hunted a place in New York to work at my 


trade. It was at the corner of Division and Norfolk Streets, 
near East River. I did not ask what the 


pay would be, 
On Saturday night he handed me 300 of the big copper cents 
that you will remember. ‘chat was all right. He had taken 
me over to a friend and found a boarding place for me. I 
asked her what she would charge and she said, “I can’t 
tell you until you stay here about a week.’ [Laughter.] 
At the end of the week she said, ‘I will tell you, Henry, 
I will board you for $2.50 and charge you 25 cents for 
washing.” So, when Saturday night came I paid her all 
in copper cents, but I was not long in the shop till I got 
just as good wages as anybody. 


Making Mill Work. 

I_ took a notion I would go out West. I 
to Buffalo and came by boat and landed in 
went by stage to Madison because I 
commenced building the State 
wilderness and went back to Milwaukee and came to Chi- 
cago. Walking up South Water Street I found the side- 
walks in a very wretched shape. I came on Randolph 
Street, saw a door open and stepped in. I saw some doors 
and sash standing against the wall and a lean gentleman 
came out of the back room and said, “Is there anything you 
want to get?’ I said, “No, sir; but I saw some doors and 


took a trip 
Milwaukee. I 
understood they had 
house. I found there a 


sash here and I wanted to see how they were manufac- 
tured.’ He said to me, “You must be a Dutchman.” I 
told him yes, I spoke German. He said, ‘“‘Can you make 
that kind of work?’ I said, “Yes, sir.” He asked if I 


wanted a job and I said I did. I went to work the next 
day. I did not ask what he would pay me. We had the 
finest lumber I have put a jackplane into. We dressed the 
stock by hand and made up the doors, and how much do 
you think he paid me? They were not finished. They were 
made of green lumber and were tacked together until they 
could be put together permanently. He paid me 3714 cents 
apiece. ‘That was Mr. Jacob Beidler. That was my first 
acquaintance with the lumber business in the United States. 
I worked quite a while making sash and I believe he paid 
me 2% cents a light for making them, or 30 cents for a 
12-light window. ‘Then his brother came up. He did not 
look like Jacob. His name was Aaron. I was .making 
some pigeon-holes for the postoffice, at that time on State 
He said, “You are no 
carpenter.” He spoke English somewhat brokenly and 
did too—at that time. [Laughter.] ; 
That got my Dutch up and I talked to him like a good 
fellow. I said, ‘What business is that to you?’ He said, 
“Excuse me, I meant you must be a cabinet maker instead 
of a carpenter.’ So that made it all right and he told me 
that he wanted me to go to Springfield for him. I did not 


think I wanted to go, I thought of going back to New 
York City, for I had ‘gotten enough of the Wild West at 


that time. However, I looked up a little book I had got 
in New York and I could not find any Springfield, Lll., in 
it, but the next day he got after me again and told me it 
was 200 miles southwest. He finally made a_ proposition 
to pay my fare and I 


accepted. I came down to Spring 
field. I stayed there until the first of March, 1849. I 
saddled up my horse, packed up my mule and we started 


out to California. 


You know what kind of a trip that 
would be. 


Here is my friend Hotchkiss, who was there at 


the same time. It was one of the hardest trips I ever 
took, but I was young and got through. Sometimes I was 


discouraged and sometimes I would brace up again. 
A Venture in Furniture and III Health. 
I stayed there two and one-half years and came back to 


Springfield. I had a brother then living up in Logan 
County. H@ persuaded me to go into partnership with him 


in the furniture business. I put in some money and we 


spread out a little. When the year went round I could 
not find any money in the business, nothing except book 
accounts. I concluded to pick up again and start anew. 


I 
went into business for myself and I have been so far with 
my undertakings very successful. “T feel I have accumu- 
lated about enough so that when I get a little older—-I am 
not very old yet—I do not believe they will have to put me 
into the poorhouse. 


Funds for Defense. 

T. J. Bermingham then made a little talk on the sub 
ject of contributing to the expense of the lawsuits, and 
ended by moving that it be the sense of the convention 
that all would stand shoulder to shoulder and furnish 
their due share with other associations in the expense of 
conducting the suits, whatever it might be. The motion 
was seconded by W. T. Boston and earried amid cheers 
by an unanimous rising vote. 

C. D. Rourke was ealled upon for a story, and told 
several before the convention would allow him to resume 
his seat. 

é Committee Appointments. 

The Chair then announced the appointment of commit 
tees as follows: 

Resolutions—C, T. 

Auditing—W. F. 

Nominations—J. 
Hunter, P. T. Langan. 

Censtitution—tT. J. Bermingham, C. D. 


Wade, Charles Glore, Julius Seidel 
Stevens, W. T. Boston 
pa Ww 


McGrath, AS Mackemer, E. i 





tourke. 
WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Wednesday’s session of the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
was large in numbers and interest. President E. 8. 
Cheaney, of Petersburg, presided. 

Miss Olive Kackley gave a couple of recitations, and 
the Chair then called upon Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
“*the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who gave some stories and verses. : 

Secretary Jones read a communication from H. 8. 
Stine setting forth his ideas on unifying and simplify 
ing red cedar shingle giades; also a letter stating that at 
the Northwestern and Southwestern conventions the 
matter had been referred to the direeturs, who expected 
to make some investigations of it at the time of the 
retailers’ convention at Seattle during the present week. 
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The writer 


stated that he presumed the Illinois conven- 
ion would wish to take similar action. Mr. Stine’s paper 
went into the advantages of simplified methods at some 
length, as reducing manufacturing costs, reducing the 
stock necessary to carry by the retailer, and increased 
efficiency in the roof, which he stated was no better than 
the poorest shingles that went into it. The writer stated 
that he had received letters from hundreds of dealers 
favoring the proposed change. He furnished a parelle! 
comparison of old and proposed rules showing that prac- 
tically all changes were a raising of grades, except in A, 
where 15 per cent more shinges are allowed to vary one 
inch, and elear shims are admitted. On the other hand, 
the minimum in that grade is made three inches instead 
of two. 

Mr. Hotchkiss inquired what the ideas of retailers were 
as to durability of sap. His own belief was it weuld 
last only four or five years. P. T. Langan said that in 
contractors had laid out sap shingles and 
asked him to take them back. The Chair called atten- 
tion to the proposed grade on clears as requiring shin- 
gles to be free from sap on one face, though sap is no 
defect in the lower grades. W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, stated that John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, and J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., were to 
attend the Seattle meeting and were asked to find out 
whether the movement for a change is a general one. If 
some manufacturers continue to make two thicknesses 
some retailers will continue to sell them, and make hard 
competition for the retailer who only carries one. The 
Chair spoke in favor of uniformity of manufacture; an 
average thickness is not sufficient if the bundle contains 
both thick and thin shingles. 


some cases 


General and Mutual Insurance. 


Paul Lachmund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was introduced 
to talk on mutual insurance, but announced that he would 
talk on insurance in general, and diseussed old line rate 
making methods, which he stated had no basis whatever in 
actual loss experience. He quoted extensively from testi- 
mony of rate makers in the Illinois legislative investiga- 
tion to show that basie schedules are figured entirely on 
physical character of risk, height of buildings, protective 
apparatus, ete. He condemned it as unscientific and said 
it produced inequalities and that lumber yards had suf- 
fered particularly in this regard. The average loss ratio 
is a trifle under 50 per cent of the premium. The ex- 
penses are about 35 per cent, which is too high. 

The speaker then referred to the State and National 
movement for prevention of fires and reduction of fire 
loss, and recommended that retail lumbermen interest 
themselves actively in the movement. He recommended 
careful supervision of building construction, and espe- 
cially the cleaning up of loose rubbish. He dwelt upon 
comparative fire loss statistics of American and foreign 
cities which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Lachmund then spoke for a few minutes regard- 
ing mutual insurance. In Wisconsin mutual insurance 
companies carry over $500,000,000 in risks, including 
205 farm mutuals with over $380,000,000, and 52 city 
and village mutuals with over $60,000,000; besides various 
special industrials in hardware, dry goods, jewelry, ete., 
as well as lumber. He gave some interesting figures re- 
garding the mutual insurance company organized by the 
retailers of his own association. This company makes its 
own rates, not using board rates but endeavoring to rate 
more scientifically and accurately. 





Interjected Entertainment. 

A convention photograph was taken at the conclusion 
of Mr. Lachmund’s address, and 8. A. Holcomb, of Syea- 
more, Ill., was then introduced and recited one of his 
famous Seandinavian poems, as follows: 


Ba Yiminy Chrismas all das times 
Ay go en dese Conventions, 
Ve're full of peace, so slick lak grease, 
Ve don’t got some dissensions. 
Some fallers grumble all de time, 
Da're yus so full of trouble; 
Vall Ay dunno, but tank das so, 
Das sometime bend ’em double. 


Das aint’'a de vay das ting skall be 
Vid all ya Lombermen, 

For ve yus smile, about a mile, 
An den smile yonce again. 


elin’ awful glum, 
are ‘bote das long; 
bad, an’ pooty sad, 
da all go wrong. 





fellers ain’t das vay, 

vould baen a sin; 

pickled, but yus be tickled, 
ba Yiminy, grin, 





May be das grin ain't pooty, 
Vid your face abote das vide 
But av yus know ve'll Jet das go, 


Ven ve’re happy all inside 


Da're may baen all das kind of tings, 
Das underneath das sun, 

Baen bodering us an’ some poor cuss, 
May be can’t yus see das fun. 


Ay know some fallers all de time, 
Can't help but feeli blue, 
a not baen tea * try and baen cheerful, 


( 
Da vould baen a lot better das true. 








Of conrse, da’re var times en every case, 
Ven a faller vould feelin’ kveer, 

Venah adi iche var blended, vid a stomach distended ; 
An’ he’s liver baen all ote of gear 

But ven das var baen coming on, 


An’ va tank you are maybe all in, 
Don't get to baen groaning. and keen on a-moaning, 
But grin, ba Yiminy, grin! 


To das men en oder peesness, 
Maybe our profits would took slim ; 

But Ay tank av baen guessing, ya vill baen confessing, 
Dat ve vouldn’t trade places vid him. 


Ya may lose your appendix and tank das bad, 
An’ I’m villin’ to say dat it 

But I am knowing da’re ain’t anything going, 
Das is equal to das Lomberin’ biz. 


Ya may tank sometimes dat tings go wrong, 
An’ sometimes maybe da vill; 

Car lomber get a wreck, or a horse break a neck: 
But remember das sun shines still. 


Sometimes kvite moody, ve're sittin’ around, 
An’ das ’phone goes “ting-a-ling-ling,”’ 

Ya got order for lomber, ya vake ote of slomber, 
An’ everyting baen all right, ba Ying! 


Das de vay of das vorld, but somehow or oder, 
Ve gader togeder some tin ; 

An’ ba golly das funny, ve’re all after money 
3ut grin, ba Yiminy, grin! 

But one ting Ay see as Ay look en your face, 
Ya lombermen are der finest dar baen; 

An’ no von day or night, got more of a right, 
To grin, ba Yiminy, grin! 


As an encore he recited a typical poem beginning : 


I thought that one would be enough, 
That you wouldn’t want me more; 
sut well I guess I will talk all day 
As long as I can get the floor. 

He continued with an improvisation, bringing in the 
nanies of the president, the secretaries, Miss Kackley and 
a dozen or two prominent personages. He concluded with 
a puem telling the changes that had come in the lumber 
business— 


“Since Adam and | Was a Boy.” 
Dher lumper peesness ain’dt ga vat id use to be 
Vhen Adam unt I vas a 
Ve got dose vood von an entively different tree 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 


Ve go mit dher svamps unt got telephone poles, 

Unt sthick dose around on dis ert mit dher holes, 

Ve didn’t vas bay dose long distance tolls— 
When Adam unt I vas a poy. 


Dher red cedar shingles didn’t sell pelow cost, 
Vhen Adam unt I vas a poy; 

Id’s a vonder dot more oof dhem fellers aind’t lost 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 
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Dose fir fellers too vas slashing dings ridght, 

I’ll pet you dhey’re dreamin’ bad dreams at nidght, 

I’ll pet you dher’re all gettin’ sick oof dher fight 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 


Dose yellow pine fellers vould like to tighten dher clamps 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 

Dhey’re almighty sorry dot dhey vas peen loosing sthamps 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy, 


Sthill dose goferment fellers gome oud mit a schlam, 

Unt say dhere’s a drust; so does Uncle Sam, 

Bud dhey don’d seem to find id, I don’d gif a—small ham, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 


Dher’s a lot oof dose hemlock fellars got shivers, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy 
Dher’s more of us got our bants full of se hlivers, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy; 
Dher’s many pine fellers for long ages back, 
Dot use to done peesness dhey midght haf peen schlack ; 
3ut anyvay dhey didn’t gifus most “all tamarack— 
Vhen Adam unt I vas a poy. 


Dot parcel post peesness hadn’t stharted to sail, 
Vhen Adam unt I vas a poy: 

Dose mail order catalogs didn’t got mit dher mail, 
Then Adam unt I vas a poy; 

Dose mail order houses hadn’t sthirred oop a mess, 

Dhey didn’t vas filled mit dher old Adam, I guess, 

Dot vas deeferent now, I vill really confess, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy. 

Now vat iss dher reason, I don’d understhood, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy; 

Vhy shouldn’t ve handle dher same kind oof vood, 
Since Adam unt I vas a poy; 

But dings vas deeferent ash you can see, 

Oof you don’d believe id, vi shoost ash me. 

Dhey got noting but shoost dher fig unt apple tree; 
Ven Adam vas a poy. 


DD. G. Flinn, of Minneapolis, Minn., was then intro- 
duced and told about the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants. In the opening he referred to the large num- 
ber of ladies present, and said that when they had the 
ballot their help would be welcome in solving some of 
our great national problems. 

After expressing his appreciation of the privilege of 
addressing the convention Mr. Flinn said: 

There are many subjects that are agitating the com- 
mercial world today—some of them we understand and 


some are not understandable. The newspapers, politicians 
and other agitators have in the last few years adopted a 
number of oily words and phrases, such as ‘‘trusts,’ 
“predatory corporations,’’ ‘‘high cost of living,’ ete. In 
all probability not more than one person in ten who sees 
these words and phrases in print has a very adequate 
idea of what they mean or what it is all about. These 
words and phrases haye a smooth sound, and when ap- 
plied to anyone aside from the person using them convey 
the feeling and understanding that there is something 
wrong with that person. 

In the minds of a large part of the reading public the 
question of the high cost of living is uppermost, and from 
reading the newspapers and magazines of the day the 
belief is general that this high cost of living can safely 
be laid at the door of the middleman—otherwise, the 
retail dealer in any kind of merchandise that happens to 
be under consideration. For this reason I wish to direct 
your attention to the question of the high cost of living 
for a few minutes. 

The cost of living, in the minds of those who believe 
it is high, is measured by the American dollar of 100 
cents, whereas it should be measured not by the dollar 
but by what we have to give for the dollar. Looked at 
in this way, the high cost of living shrinks to a very large 
extent. You can buy as much living for 10 hours of labor 
in any line of endeavor at the present time as you could 
10 to 15 years ago, if you buy the same kind of living; in 
other words, salaries and day wages have advanced fully 
as much or more than the difference in the cost of living 
as measured by the dollar of 100 cents. Salaries and day 
wages have advanced far more during this period of time 
than the profits of retail merchants. And these are the 
people we have under consideration today and to whom 
we must give our earnest consideration in the future if 
they are to remain a part of the commercial life of this 
nation. 

The Day of Low Income and Expenditure. 


Even though the cost of living is high it is far better 
than to have it low as it was during the years 1893 to 
1897, because during that period, although the cost of 
living was low, there were few people who had even the 
small price necessary to procure it. Personally, I have 
a very vivid recollection of that period. The price of 
everything was low, even the price of the day of labor, 
and although it costs probably 30 percent—possibly 50 
percent—more, as a general proposition, to live today 
than it did at that time, most of us have the price and 
are able to procure not only the necessities but many of 
the luxuries and comforts of life. Mr. James J. Hill, in 
an address some time about two years ago, when this 
question of the high cost of living was first being agitated, 
stated that in his opinion it was not so much the high 
cost of living as the cost of high living, and right here is 
one of the things that have made it cost more to live 
during the last four or five years than it did 10 years 
before that time. 


Contrasts With a Past Generation. 

It is because the standard of living has been gradually 
made better during the passage of these 10 or 15 years, 
and you and your families are enjoying comforts and 
luxuries that were unknown at that time. How many 
of you 15 years ago regarded a telephone in your house 
as a necessity? I am willing to wager that there are not 
two men in this room who do not pay telephone rent for 
their residences, and who would say at once, if ques- 
tioned about the matter, that it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to get along without it. In addition to this you use 
a heating plant of some kind in your houses; most, if not 
all of them, are equipped with water systems, bath rooms, 
laundries and electric light—all things which 15 years ago 
you would have considered it impossible to have and 
which today you consider it impossible to get aiong 
without. Consequently I am of the opinion that a very 
large percentage—probably 75 percent—of the difference 
between the cost of living 10 years ago and at the present 
time is due not to the difference in the price which you 
have to pay for goods, but in the additional goods and 
conveniences which you use. 


Lumber’s Share in Enhanced Costs. 


With regard to this question of the high cost of living, “4 
is almost impossible to pick up a newspaper or a_periodical 
of any kind without seeing some statement made on this 
question that is entirely misleading. Mr. B. F. Yokum, 
president of the Rock Island Railway system, in a speech 
made two or three years ago, at a time when everybody 
was jumping on the railroads and laying the high cost of 
living to them, made the statement that for every dollar 
which the consumer paid for produce the producer ‘received 
only about 33% per cent. The balance, Mr. Yokum said, 
after deducting a reasonable charge for transportation, went 
to the middleman, Kindly note that Mr. Yokum utterly 
failed to state what a reasonable charge for transportation 
was. Now, you gentlemen are lumbermen, and of course 
you know more about the lumber business than anything else, 
and you all know that Mr. Yokum’s reasonable charge for 
transportation of the goods which you handle will average 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the entire price the consumer pays 
for it, depending largely upon your distance from the pro- 
ducing market. In North Dakota we are today selling 
dimension lumber for about $22 a thousand; as near as I 
can tell that would be the average price. The freight 
amounts to $10.50 a thousand, so that in our case at least 
the reasonable charge spoken of by Mr. Yokum is about 50 
per cent of the whole price paid by the consumer. 


Misleading Impressions. 

In the last issue of the World’s Work was a very interest- 
ing picture representing Mayor Shank, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
selling farm produce to the consumers, from an automobile. 
Underneath the picture we find the following: “A very 
emphatic protest against the condition recited by Mr. Yokum, 
in which he stated that of $13,000,000.00 paid by the con- 
sumers for farm produce the produc er received only about 
$7,000,000.00."”". Just think for a moment what impression 
this leaves in the mind of the casual reader, who is not 
particularly interested in the subject under consideration. 
The casual reader would immediately jump to the conclu- 
sion that the $6,000,000.00 or more difference between what 
the producer received and the consumers paid was clear 
profit to the retail merchant. Can you think of anything 
more misleading? Out of this difference comes Mr. Yokum’s 
reasonable ee apr charge: out of the remainder 
comes interest on capital invested in plant and stock, ex- 
pense of doing business, such as taxes, light, water, clerk 
hire, repairs on delivery wagons, horse-shoeing, and a hun- 
dred other things that I can not call to mind just at the 
present time. One of the purposes of the new organization 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants is by proper 
methods and means of publicity to correct such misleading 
statements and works of art as these. 


Parcels Post. 

A proposition that is agitating not only our representa; 
tives in Congress but the people in general, and particularly 
the politicians, is the parcels post question. This proposi- 
tion, if finally enacted into legislation along the line pro- 
posed by Senator Bourne, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, is only one more stumbling 
block in the path of the retail merchant. It has been stated, 
and without contradiction, that the unit of country life is 
and must continue to be the small town or city and rural 
village. In order to direct your attention more fully to the 
part that parcels post proposition will take in the elimina- 
tion of these units it will be necessary to refer for just a 
minute to the question of the catalog house. 

It is only in the last two or three years that the catalog 
house has assumed any very great importance in the eyes 
of most of the retail merchants. It can readily be n, 
however, that if your customers send their money away to 
the city of Chicago, or elsewhere, for anything they may 
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need in your line of business the logic of all this is the 
elimination of yourselves as country merchants and the 
desolation of your villages and cities. Take away the retail 
merchant of any town in the country and what would you 
have left? Take the retail business out of the city of 
Chicago, or any other metropolis, and what would there be 
left worth staying for? he resident of the rural village, 
who reads understandingly, instinctively knows that this is 
true. He is therefore and has been the chief opponent of 
the mail order theory of doing business. There is an old 
saying that what we are ignorant of we think is magnificent, 
and it is a recognition of this weakness of the human mind 
that has given rise to the catalog house and has increased 
its business to such a volume that it is almost incompre- 
hensible. Therefore anything assisting the mail order house 
in spreading its particular gospel and making it easier and 
cheaper for it to serve its customers, will have a direct 
effect on the life of the small city and country village. 


Mail Order House Methods and Results. 


The parcels post proposition up to the present time has 
been developed along the idea of the postage stamp rate; 
that is, a flat rate for the delivery of all packages up to 
and including 11 pounds, whether carried five miles or from 
coast to coast. If this proposition is enacted into law the 
tendency would be to confine retail merchandising to the 
large business centers. Those who advocate the parcels 
post combat the idea that it would be of any assistance to 
the catalog house in transacting its business, with the state- 
ment that the catalog houses have had no assistance from 
parcels post to build up their business and have had no 
advantage over the retail merchants in the matter of trans- 
portation rates, and that the rates paid under the parcels 
post proposition will be equally open to the catalog houses 
and to the retail merchants. It does not take a very keen 
mind to demonstrate that this is not true. For instance: 
There would probably be no great advantage to the catalog 
houses over the retail merchants in towns and_ villages 
within 50 to 100 miles of the city of Chicago; but when 
you stop to think that the proposition is to carry 11 pounds 
cf merchandise from New York City or Chicago to the 
Pacific coast, at a rate that in many cases would be less 
than the freight rate paid by the local merchants on ship- 
ments of 1,000 pounds of merchandise or over, we can 
readily understand that there is a large percentage in favor 
of the catalog houses under a parcels post law of this kind; 
and as an evidence that the catalog houses themselves 
realize this fully I wish to read to you a letter sent out by 
the fiseal agent of a proposed catalog house in the city of 
Minneapolis, 

These people already have their catalog in the field and 
are attempting to interest investors in their stock, and they 
hold out as a strong inducement for the purchase of stock 
in an enterprise of this kind the statement that the parcels 
post law is sure to be enacted, and that when it is once 
enacted the business secured by the catalog houses will be 
increased to 50 times its present enormous volume. So far 
as the lumbermen are concerned, the parcels post question 
does not and probably will never interfere with their busi- 
ness in this manner, but the theory on which the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants is organized is that one 
branch of retail merchandising should be of assistance to 
another in influencing just and equitable commercial laws 
throughout the country, to the end that no one business 
man or corporation should have any advantage in doing 
business over another. 

Antitrust Law. 


Probably the question that interests the lumbermen most 
at this time is the proposed changes in what is known as the 
Sherman antitrust law. I have followed the hearings before 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce as closely as 
possible and with a great deal of interest. So far, with the 
exception of Mr. Moorehead, practically every witness who 
has appeared before this committee has been either a direct 
representative of large corporations, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation, or lawyers who have acquired more 
or less of a reputation for knowledge with regard to the 
business of corporations. It is interesting to note in read- 
ing the record of these hearings that no one except Mr. 
Moorehead has had anything to say for or on behalf of the 
small business man of the country. All suggestions and 
statements relative to the Sherman antitrust law and the 
proposed changes in the same have been with reference to 
such corporations as the American Tobacco Company, the 
Standard Oil Company, United States Steel Company, United 
Shoe Machinery Company, International Harvester Company, 
and corporations of this kind. Perhaps my knowledge and my 
judgment on these questions are below par, but so far I have 
not seen anything advanced to the committee that appeared 
to be a practical working proposition. 

While I admit that I have not had experience that would 
compel the Senate committee to listen with much interest 
to what I have to say, the whole proposition seems to me 
to be very simple. If a law can be passed that is constitu- 
tional, that would make it unprofitable for these large cor- 
porations to incorporate, there would be an end of the trust 
question. First, it is well known that in any line of busi- 
ness efficiency is increased up to a certain limit in size, 
and that beyond that limit—-not the same in all lines of 
business—eflicieney decreases in a greater ratio than it will 
increase on the other side of the line. It therefore follows 
that if it were necessary to pay into the treasury of these 
corporations 100 cents for every dollar’s worth of stocks and 
bonds issued financially-wise investors would not be in haste 
to invest in an enterprise so large and topheavy that their 
investment would not be fully efficient in earning dividends. 
Large corporations to monopolize and control the output of 
any given product, in the first place, were born of necessity, 
and the necessity came about through the free and unbridled 
competition which President Taft so strenuously urges upon 
the people as a remedy for all their troubles. Under un- 
restrained competition, trusts and large corporations will 
grow faster and faster until finally we will wake up some 
day and either have Government ownership or one large 
corporation controlling all the activities of mankind. 


Reasonable Control and Other Remedies. 

My remedies for the present evil—and it is an evil and 
exists as we all know—are strict federal control] of ‘all cor- 
porations having capital stock above a certain limit and 
doing an interstate business, through compulsory federal 
incorporation; the formation of a separate and distinct de- 
partment of the Government for the control of these corpora- 
tions in the same manner that the National banks are now 
controlied by the Treasury Department; strict control of 
the issue of stocks and bonds, and control of the accounting 
systems. Where two or more corporations having physical 
properties desire to combine into one corporation the proper 
department of the Government under whose control they 
may be should, through its employees, place a value on the 
properties to be consolidated and have a say as to what 
amount of capital stock should be issued in payment for them. 
In fixing this valuation the Government engineers should 
take into consideration the cost of reproducing the properties, 
the probable deterioration on the same, and stock should be 
issued against such properties only at the actual c@#zh value. 
lhe main incentive for the rapid formation of large corpo- 
rations of this kind, during the Jast 10 years, has been 
the fact that money was plenty and that syndicates of 
financiers and bankers were able to earn or at least to get 
large commissions for underwriting the securities of such 
corporations during the period of their formation. How 
many of you: think that the United States Steel Corporation 
would have been organized had it not been for the fact 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. were able to get a commission of 
$153,000,000 for underwriting the securities of that over- 


grown and inefficient concern? And these large commis- 
sions are made possible only by the issuing of watered 


sto-ks and bonds. ate: 
Organization. 
What I have given to you here is only an outline of what 
I believe would be the proper legislation. There are, how- 


ever, minds in the Congress of the United States  suffi- 
ciently bright to fill in this outline in a practical manner 
if the politicians also in the United States Congress will 
allow them to do so. These are only a few of the questions 
that are agitating the commercial world today. No man 
should find fault with the existing situation unless he has 
a remedy to propose. The remedy of the retail merchant for 
the ills that beset him on all sides today is, in my opinion, 
“organization.” It is true we already have organizations 
almost without number, but none of them seems to touch 
the exact spot that is ailing at the present time. In the 
opinion of very many who have studied this question deeply 
the chief troubles confronting the retail merchants today 


are political and legisiative questions, and, strange as it 
miy seem, these questions affect every line of trade in 





‘tly the same manner. ‘Therefore the remedy is organ- 
ization of all lines of trade, for nonpartisan, political 
purposes. Such an organization has been formed in the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants. Its purposes are 
clear and concise. In short they are legislative, political, 
and proper publicity. 

Dealer’s 


Small Interest and Strength. 


It is easy enough to see that the parcels post law, if en 
acted into legislation, will affect practically every retail 
merchant in the United States. It is easy enough to see 
that in the endeavor to curb and control large corporations 
like the United States Steel Corporation and the Standard 
Oil Co., through the Sherman antitrust law, many of the 
stones thrown at these monstrosities are going wide of their 
mark and striking the small man in 
whose protection this same law was supposed to have been 
enacted. In order to have political influence you must have 
numbers, and politicians and statesmen must understand 
your numerical strength: they must know how many votes 
you have and where they are located. 

At the meeting at which the Federation was organized, 
in Chicago, in October, there was represented a member- 
ship in associations of over 200,000. Do you believe that 
when the united strength of an organization of this kind 
is brought to bear on one particular legislative proposition 
your representatives in Congress would fail to heed the re- 
quests, statements and advice of the Federation’s officers? 
Ibo you believe that even the President of the United States 
would ignore the retail merchant, as has been done times 
without number in the past? Do you know that when Mr. 
Moorehead appeared betore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee the chairman of that committee stated to him that 
in all that history of his legislative experience that was he 
only time a retail merchant had ever put in an appearance in 
that committee room ? 


Purposes and Integrity of the National Federation. 


It has been stated by some quiet enemies of the new move- 
ment that it is a movement on the part of the retail lumber 
dealers to seek the assistance and protection of other mer- 
chants because of the fact that some time last July indict- 
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ments were returned against the secretaries of 14 lumber- 
men’s associations. In order to refute this statement it is 
only necessary to say that the first movement toward or- 
ganizing the National Federation of Retail Merchants was 
during the summer of 1910; that the first official action of 
those having the organization in charge was at St. Louis, 
Mo., during May, 1911, 30 days or more prior to the time 
when the indictments were returned, at which time the 
following resolution was passed : 

In view of the fact that for convenience and economy 
to consumers merchandise must pass through retail channels 
of trade; and in view of the fact that the retail merchants 
have greater investments both in real estate and mer- 
chandise; give employment to more people; pay more taxes 
and insurance and extend the helping hand of credit to more 
people than any other class; and in view cf the fact that the 
retail merchants are charged by many as being the cause 
of the high cost of living; ridiculed by politicians as being 
barnacles on the commercial ship of state, and legislated 
against with no more reason than the unmerited feeling that 
legislation must be enacted—and hence directed against the 
class which. has thus far shown utter indifference to it— 
the imperative need of a National Federation of Retail 
Merchants is vitally demonstrated. 

In my own opinion this resolution recites good reasons for 
the organization of a National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants. The resolution was strong enough to attract the at- 
tention of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which, in treating 
the matter editorially, wrote as follows: 

Ordinarily it must be a good and strong cause which can 
state as its opening promise ‘‘In view of the fact.’’ There is 
in such words a challenge to investigate and even to attack. 
When the organizers of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants spurn the “whereas’’ of the ordinary preambie 
and state ‘their premises in three incisive sentences, each 
beginning with ‘In view of the fact,’’ we must feel that 
here are premises leading to conclusions well worth looking 
into. 

If the reasons recited above are not sufficient warrant 
for such an organization, Secretary J. R. Moorehead, in 
sending out a report of the Chicago meeting, headed it 
with 18 further reasons why such an organization was im- 
peratively needed, anyone of which is sufficient to warrant 
the organization being perfected. 








Influence of the Federation. 
Many lines of activity have already been opened up_ to 


the officers of the new organization. The secretary, Mr. 
Moorehead, had an invitation to appear before the Inter- 


state Commerce Committee of the United States Senate, and 
also before the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and did so early in December, with good effect. The Fed- 
eration also sent a delegation to the Trans-Mississippi Com- 
mercial Congress, held in Kansas City some time early in 


commercial life for- 


November. This is an organization composed of delegates 
from all lines of business and other lines of activity that are 
interested in the trans-Mississippi country. Previous to the 
last meeting resolutions had been passed favoring parcels 
post legislation. ‘The delegation from the National Federa 
tion of Retail Merchants was compose dof J. R. Moorehead, 
its secretary ; Mr. Hodge, of Abilene, Kansas, and Mr. H. L. 
Laird, secretary of the Northwestern Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis. These gentlemen succeeded in hav- 
ing Mr. Moorehead placed on the committee on resolutions 
Mr. Moorehead introduced a. resolution protesting against 
parcels post legislation, which was reported to the conven 
tion, and passed by a vote of 90 to 16. It is along such 
lines that the Federation expects to make its influence felt 
for the benefit of its membership. 


Competition. 


sefere closing this talk I want to direct your attention for 
a’ minute or two to the questions of competition and com- 
bination. I have stated before that the first trusts were 
born of. necessity, brought about by unrestricted competition. 
The retail merchants of the’ country are somewhat in favor 
of restricted competition,-but not in favor of restraining 
trade. There is a vital “difference between these two proposi- 
tions. We all know that in a trade where there is too much 
competition not only does the consumer pay niore for his 
goods but the merchant makes less profit than he ought to 
make, Too much competition in the selling of merchandise 
brings ‘about a lowering of the volume of business, with 
no corresponding decrease in expense, thus forcing him to 
charge the consumer more while decreasing his own profits.” 
The United States Government through its comptroller has 


recognized this principle in the establishment of new na- 
tional banks, and during the past fiscal year has refused 


charters to over 200 proposed national banks, on the ground 
that the field was already well occupied and that they were 
not necessary to take care of ‘the business in the par 
ticular communities where they were to be established. 
When the Government recognizes the fact that it is just 
as bad to have too many grocery stores, butcher shops, 
shoe dealers, hardware merchants, and lumber yards in a 
town as it is to have too many banks in the same town. 
then we will begin to realize some benefit in the way of 
assistance from the Government. Our chief trouble along 
this line is not because of too much intelligent and experi- 
enced competition, because the intelligent and experienced 
merchant will not establish a business in a town where that 
business is already more than well represented, but it is 
the unintelligent and unexperienced competition that causes 
the trouble—the men who do not know what it costs them 
to do business, who do not know how to buy, and who think 
the only way to sell is to make a lower price than the other 
fellow. 
Combination. 


_Now, with regard to combination: Under this much talked 
of antitrust law it appears to make a wide difference in 
the opinion of the Government as to what class of people 
are proposing to combine for the restraint of trade and, 
particularly, what commodities they handle. While the 
legal department of the Government was scraping the coun 
try high and low to find combinations and trusts in the 
commercial world, which they could prosecute or indict, a 
meeting of farmers and governors of the States in the’ 
Mississippi Valley, fostered, aided and abetted by Secretary 
Knox, of President Taft's cabinet, held a meeting at New 
Orleans for the purpose of devising ways and means to 
form a combination looking to the holding back of the 
farmer’s crop in order that he might enhance its price. t® 
the consumer. Who has heard of any prosecutions against 
a Farmer’s Equity Co., or against the Burley Tebacco Asso 
ciation of Kentucky, or against any other combination of 
farmers or laborers? Do not understand me as having 
anything to say against the farmer’s getting as large a price 
as he can for his produce, but I do want to be understood 
as claiming for the retail merchant the same privilege of 
combination so long as that combination does not take on 
the feature of boosting the price beyond a reasonable profit 
over and above his expense for transacting his business 

The Need of the Hour. ’ 

Now, it the National Federation of Retail Merchants is 
to be a success every man must get interested. He must 
take off his coat and go to work; talk it over with his fellow 
merchant; organize a local association in his town ‘and 
boost for a State federation composed of these locals. He 
must pay his dues promptly and willingly and, above every- 
thing, he must not expect the officers of the Federation to 
accomplish too much to start with, nor must he expect 
them to accomplish anything without the aid of every indi- 
vidual member. The Federation is bound to be a success. It 
must be a success. And when it is finally organized if you 
are asked through the secretary of your local association 
to take up legislative questions with your State or National 
legislators do so at once. Do not leave it to be done at 
some more convenient time nor expect your neighbor across 
the way to do it all. 

Get busy. Put your shoulder to the wheel of commerce 
and progress, and push, push, push with all your influence 
and strength. Before you leave this room pass a resolu- 
tion instructing your directors to take the necessary action 
to affiliate with the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants. Go home and interview your legislative candidates. 
Put them on record as to where they stand on these ques- 
tions. Forget that you ever were a Republican, Democrat, 
Prohibitionist or any other party man. Work for the elec- 
tion of the man who will look to your interest, and work 
like hades against the other fellow. 

Mr. Flinn then referred to an article by Attorney 
General George W. Wickersham in the current Century 
Magazine which appears to show that gentleman’s igno- 
rance of naticnal affairs by his misuse of some very well 
understood commercial terms. The quotation was to the 
effect that there are organizations— 
where a great number of producers have entered into 
a2 combination for the purpose of, preventing the retailer 
from buying except through a middleman. <. 

In a word, the great object of many of these combinations 
has been to prevent the consumer from getting the benefit 
of prices the wholesaler is willing to make, in order that a 
middleman may be supplanted. So the retailer, and ulti- 
mately, of course, the consumer, is saddled with the burden 
of a middleman. ; 

Mr. Flinn sent to Mr. Wickersham the following tele- 
gram: 

I am to speak to a convention of retail merchants at Chi- 
cago Wednesday afternoon and shall refer to your Century 
Magazine article. Please wire me care Hotel Sherman your 
definition of the terms, ‘‘wholesaler,” “retailer,” and “mid- 
dleman” as used by you in second column of second page of 
the article. It may clarify the atmosphere to know just what 
you mean by the terms as used. Do you consider a retailer 
2 middleman or not? 

The following reply has just been received from the 
attorney general: 


Replying to your telegram, do not consider retailer and 
middleman as one and the same. The middleman is generally 
known as a jobber; he buys from the wholesaler and sells to - 
the retailer. 

The speaker stated that comment was unnecessary. 
He also read from a stock prospectus of a proposed 
Minneapolis mail order house, which made the statement 
that a parcels post law would greatly increase the .busi- 
ness and profits of mail order houses. 
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Treasurer Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, the sweet 
singer of the association, sang ‘‘ Leisure,’’ the words of 
which were by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and responded to a hearty 
encore. 


Local Associations Interchange Views. 


A symposium on local associations was next on the 
program and J. T. McGrath was called on for the North- 
western Illinois Lumbermen’s Club. He stated that he 
was the first man to deliver an address on the value of 
the local association, which he described as a valuable 
feeder for the State association. W. F. Stevens spoke 
on behalf of the La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, 
which in point of age is a close second to that represented 
by Mr. McGrath. He gave W. H. Hunter credit for being 
its organizer. He gave an interesting account of its or- 
ganization 15 years ago and described its four yearly 
meetings; a banquet early in the year, a spring smoker, 
a picnic on the second Monday in July, and another 
smoker in autumn. Delightful social conditions have been 
brought about between lumbermen’s wives and families. 
Conditions are not yet ideal, but most of the wrinkles 
have been ironed out. But one dealer in the territory had 
not belonged to the State association, and he has put in 
his application at this convention. 

Frank Mosher spoke for the DeKalb County Lumber- 
men’s Club, and mentioned S. A. Holeomb as a product 
of the club, first appearing at its local meetings. E. G. 
Flinn was another DeKalb product. He urged that the 
local lumbermen’s club actively take up the work of 
community development. DeKalb has just organized a 
live commercial club. He advocated competition with 
mail order lumber houses on even terms—meet price, but 
make the customer pay cash and don’t give him any bet- 
ter lumber. In lumber this competition is driven out of 
the speaker’s territory, but he could not say the same 
as to millwork, and particularly mason’s supplies. 

A. H. Heidermann spoke for the Quincy District Lum- 
bermen’s Club, organized last spring. He spoke especially 
regarding the Quincy booster campaign. 

The session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY SESSION. 


After Miss Kuckley had recited a couple of poems 
of cheer and uplift C. E. Davidson was introduced 
to talk about the Illinois lien law, which he described 
as the result of 40 years’ experience. At various 
times the supreme court has by strict construction 
knocked holes in the law which have been remedied 
by further legislation. A recent decision, however, 
declares that the subcontractor is subject to the con- 
tractor’s agreement with the owner, and can have no 
lien if the contractor himself has waived his right 
of lien. ‘‘He must hang his hat on the contractor’s 
peg.’’ The speaker did not criticise the soundness of 
this decision, but recommended legislation penalizing 
the contractor if he does not promptly have his lien 
recorded with the cireuit clerk. The waiver would 
also be recorded when executed, and in this way the 
dealer or other sub-contractor could know absolutely 
whether the contractor had his lien or had waived it. 
A sub-contractor whose contract antedates the waiver 


of lien by the contractor can not thereby be deprived 
of his lien rights, but a sub-contractor whose contract 
with the contractor has been made after the latter has 


released the owner has no lien. The speaker referred 
to two cases in the 15l1st Illinois. This decision is 
merely an application of established common law 
principles governing contracts, 


Lien Law in Practice. 

James B. Westcott, of the law firm of Adams, Bobb & 
Adams, then talked upon the practical phases of the 
law and defined the distinctions under the law between 
the original contractor and the sub-contractors of 
various classes. He announced a recent decision, as 
yet unpublished, which upsets the provision of the 
law which treats as practically a single job the case 
where a contractor has several jobs in operation at 
the same time. The court decided that houses A, B 
and C must be treated separately, as much so as 
though separate contractors are building them. The 
first district appellate court has also decided that 
lumber used for forms in concrete construction is not 








entitled to lien because it does not become a part 
of the building. The supreme court has also held 
that where the lien proceedings are brought in a court 
of equity the vendor is not entitled to personal judg- 
ment in case he does not maintain the lien, because this 
would deprive the contractor of the right to trial by 
jury. In such instances a separate suit must be 
brought. 

Measures of Protection. 


The speaker then discussed the case of Kelly vs. 
Johnson, which was tried by his firm, in which the 
decision referred to by Mr. Davidson was handed 
down. He said that in many western States the courts 
had held that a law provision that the contractor 
could not waive his rights of lien except to himself 
had been upheld. He considered Mr. Davidson’s sug- 
gestion a good one; it would not give a lien, but would 
give a right of criminal action against the contractor 
who made a secret waiver. He recommended placing 
on the bottom of estimates the following form: 

To [insert name of dealer]: You will please furnish and 
deliver to [insert name of contractor] the above material 
for my building. together with such extra and additional 
material as he may from time to time order. [Signature of 
owner. ] 

The speaker stated that in such case the dealer be- 
comes an original contractor, but his ledger account 
should be in the name of the owner and not of the 
contractor. 

The speaker also referred to a printed architect’s 
contract form, containing a provision that neither the 
contractor nor any sub-contractor shall file or main- 
tain a lien unless the owner fails or refuses to pay 
the architect’s certificates. He stated his belief that 
under the wording used there would be no right of 
lien even though the owner did fail to pay the 
certificate. 

There were a number of questions, and in the course 
of the discussion Mr. Westcott stated that where a 
contract contains an agreement to ‘‘deliver the build- 
ing free of all liens’’ this wording is in itself a waiver 
of lien. 

Cc. H. Ketridge—If you dealers had backbone instead of 


wishbone you wouldn’t have to monkey so much with the 
lien law. [Laughter and applause. ] 


Interpretation and Legislation. 


Mr. Davidson called attention to the fact that the 
owner’s guaranty of the contractor’s account with the 
dealer, being a contract to pay the debts of another, 
must be a written and not an oral contract. 

The point was raised that in Chicago the contractor 
employing union labor must under union rules pur- 
chase himself all the materials. Mr. Westcott said 
this would not affect the legality of a direct order 
from the owner. 

Mr. Davidson moved that a legislative committee 
be appointed to draft a law providing for the record- 
ing of lien waivers with the clerk of circuit court, 
which was carried, as also was a vote of thanks to the 
two speakers. 

After recitations by Miss Kackley. and a story by 
Charlie Rourke, E. J. Hunter, of Chillicothe, was in- 
troduced to conduct a ‘‘round table.’’ Charles D. 
Rourke was introduced to discuss ‘‘Does Advertising 
Pay?’’ He said: 

I am a believer in advertising. Of course we handle 
some lines, like coal, where it is necessary, but even in 
lumber it pays. What makes me think it pays more than 
anything else is that the average fellow who builds a 
house only once in a lifetime when he comes in for your 
price has one of those little books quoting prices on B 
select and windows and the rest. If those fellows can 
afford to spend thousands of dollars on the chance of hitting 
somebody once in awhile I think it will pay me to do the 
same thing in my territory. I have tried about everything, 
have been up against lead pencils and calendars, and if a 
man says “calendars” to me I want to bite him. You pay 
about $200 for them and they come in a big box about 
the time you are getting ready for inventory, and after. 
fussing around to circulate them you finally find you have 
about 750 of the 1,000 left, and they don’t even burn well. 

I am still on the hotel register, because I didn’t like the 
old one and paid $5 to help get a new one, but don’t consider 
it advertising. On newspaper advertising you absolutely 
can not tell what the results are: but I still eat three 
meals a day and have a good fire in the house, and trade 
has not gone down very much. Something held it, and 


I don’t flatter myself it was my_own personality. We 
have a grocer in town who never advertises, but if there is 
a list of guests in the paper at a glance he can see hig 
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name there, but he don’t pay anything to support the 
paper. Every time I go out of town I get my name in the 
paper all right, and I do love to see my name in print. 
{Laughter.] _I used some little jingles in my advertising 
one time, and I remember one of them ran like this: 

We are not seeking undue fame, 

But we love to hear the sound of our name 

When you want lumber. 


It may be poor stuff, but people talked about it; and I 
would rather use rotten stuff that people talked about than 
good stuff that they never noticed. 


Wasted Money. 

One reason why you people don’t advertise more is that 
you pay out $200 for a thousand calendars, and they don't 
get circulated, and next year the man tells you the trouble 
was you didn’t pay enough for them and sells you one for 
a higher price. The $200 you pay for a thousand calendars 
will buy eight inches, or four inches double column, three 
times a week in any paper in any city of less than 50,000 
in the state, and I would rather have it than 5,000 calen- 
dars, if never a man told me that he had seen it. I 
remember once &2 woman came in and asked, ‘‘Have you any 
ealendars?’ and I gave her one that I thought real sweet; 
it had my picture on it [Laughter] with others of our 
mill crew. She went outside and I heard her say to her 
daughter, ‘‘Mamie, that’s thirty-two we have got, isn’t it?’ 
They were getting them so as to cut the pictures out. 
[ Laughter. ] 


Novelties and the Rural Newspaper. 
I believe a little in novelty advertising. Here is the 


difficulty: _Some one comes in and you say, “Don’t you 
want a nice calendar?’ They say, “Well, I will take 
it home.” The calendar may have cost you 20 cents, too, 


but if you have a little old bread knife that has cost_you 
8 cents and you give it to a woman she will say, “Isn’t 
that perfectly lovely? How nice of you to think of it.” 
They want something they can use. 

I believe that the lumber dealer is a man who is looked 
upon in his community as one of the leading merchants if 
not the leading merchant. He has got a paper there and 
if you know some of these country newspaper men as 
do—and it is more true where there is only a weekly paper 
—he is one of the best propositions you have, and if you 
have three papers as we have in our two towns they are 
your three best propositions. Whether you ever realize 
a cent from your advertising, if it does not bring you one 
dollar in the entire year. you are not performing an act of 
charity by supporting him. You can afford to do it if he will 
just keep his paper there. _ 

Mr. Hunter took hold of one of the most decrepit yards 
in the state. They had pattern number 8018 that was 
run on one of the old fashioned stickers back in 1858 and 
they had 4,500 feet of that stock in 12 different places in 
the yard. That was the kind of yard it was. I really 
believe that the little old weekly newspaper over there has 
helped us in the business. If we dropped novelties and 
everything else, we would stick to the newspaper. 

do not give a rap for any other man’s ideas in adver- 
tising unless he has a headline or picture that suits me. 
Tell your people something about your business. Do not 
say in your advertisements, simply “John Smith, Dealer in 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Cement, Plaster, Lime and Hair.” 
Don’t go away from home to buy—goodnight! I wouldn’t 
give a hang for that kind of an advertisement. 


The Traveling Salesman. 


C. W. Hall, of Sandoval, was introduced to talk 
about traveling salesmen and spoke as follows: 


To the retailer the traveling man has become a great con- 
venience and thus he should be cared for in the right man- 
ner. We should remember at all times to treat this friend 
and helper in a courteous and appreciative way. He spends 
his time and money, or that of his house, in calling upon 
us and, though we should not be in a position to give an 
order, we can at least show the right welcome and attention. 

From the retailer’s point of view the traveling man has 
become a necessity. He is a valuable asset. Like the balance 
of mankind, he is subject to the same laws and conditions 
and, like all, his value is determined by his ability. Our 
value to all, whether in a social or business life, is always 
proportionate to our honesty, sincerity or enthusiasm, and 
our knowledge. 

The traveling man is a medium of transmitting thought 
and knowledge from manufacturer and wholesaler to the 
retailer. He is, as it were, a walking encyclopedia of infor- 
mation from which we, as retailers, may draw much that is 
helpful to us in our business. It is by exchange of ideas 
that one grows into better methods in all things. 

The views of the local retailer are, many times, bounded 
by his narrow home circle; he often sees only home condi- 
tions, while the traveling man sees the whole field; hundreds 
engaged in the same business, their methods, their strong 
and weak business points, are a part of his knowledge. He 
brings to us the wisdom and experience of these fellow- 
dealers in all phases and conditions of business life. 

The honest, conscientious salesman is in a position to be of 
great value to his retail patrons. His inside knowledge of 
trade conditions, his advices when to purchase and what to 
purchase, are often to the highest degree helpful and 
profitable. 

The advantages of buying from the traveling man over 
buying direct from manufacturers are many, the greatest of 
which is the personal contact. You meet and know the man 
with whom you are doing business: and the most vital 
element in all business transactions is the man. Through 
the medium of the traveling man the factory, the wholesale 
establishment, the entire outside business world, so to speak, 
are brought direct to the retailer. 

The traveling salesman I have always found not only to be 
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a friend and aid to the retailer but a friend and assistant 
to the retailers’ associations as well. What would a con- 
vention be without him? 
I trust I have opened this subject sufficiently for this 
round table session, and that we may hear from others. 
Lastly, I would say to the traveling man SUCCESS AND 
LonG LIFE, for he is one of the retailers’ best friends! 


Demurrage Difficulties. 


T. V. Jones was then called upon to open the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Demurrage.’’ Mr. Jones spoke in part 
as follows: 


I find there is considerable difference of opinion in regard 
to demurrage. Some claim that it is unethical. Each person 
is inclined to view it from the standpoint of personal interest. 
Others argue that it is a necessity for the receiver of freight 
as well as the railroad company, for many people would be 
inclined to make warehouse and storage shed of freight car 
if there were unlimited time for unloading, which would be a 
hardship on the shipper as well as the railroad, and thou- 
sunds of cars would be put out of service awaiting the 
pleasure of the receiver to unload. 

Down in the center of the State there is a mill grinding 
corn for brewers’ use. The outgoing capacity of this concern 
is five cats a day. Last month they had their elevators and 
storage bins full and had 75 cars on track waiting to be 
unloaded at the rate of five to seven a day. Their demurrage 
bill for January amounted to $500, a neat little sum to pay 
for demurrage. Now, gentlemen, I do not want to criticise 
the management of this concern, as they may know what is 
best in their case. But if any retail lumber dealer outside 
of the large cities should pay $500 a month demurrage he 
should make a greater profit on his lumber than we have 
been able to do in order to come out whole at the close of 
the year. 

A few days ago we bought a transit car of yellow pine 
and when the car arrived a bill of $25 for demurrage was 
presented with freight bill. This we paid and charged it to 
the expense bill on this car. I have been told that some 
yellow pine manufacturers in order to keep their men 
employed, or if they have a surplus of certain stock, load 
ears and bill them to some point from which the car is 
easily directed; then send out circulars to the retail trade 
with the expectation of delivering the car before the demur- 
rage bill begins to accumulate. The car just mentioned was 
one of that class, but in this case the shipper took the loss. 

In the last six weeks my company has unloaded on an 
average 10 cars a week. On none of them have we paid 
one cent of demurrage. We have been presented with Dills 
on several occasions, but have always been able to show to 
the satisfaction of the collector that the cars were not set 
properly or the switching crew had disturbed them, or for 
some other reason we were not liable. 

Our one trouble is that cars often arrive and stand in the 
yard two to five days before they are set on car tracks and 
are brought up in 3, 4, 6 or 8 cars at a time, which makes 
our receiving department hustle to get them unloaded within 
the time limit. Now, this is not quite fair to the receiver, 
as many of their cars originate at widely diversified points 
and come into the yards on separate trains. If they were 
set as soon as they arrive it would cause very little trouble 
to unload within the time limit. 

Now, you can readily see that it is the fault of the railroad 
company, for if they wish to conserve on their labor it 
should not be at the expense of the receiver of freight. To 
offset this condition of affairs, would it not be right and just 
to provide a sliding scale, so that the number of the car 
set should determine the time limit? In this way it would 
give the receiver an opportunity to take care of his freight 
without extra expense of having men and teams to care for 
his material. a 


There was some interesting discussion on this subject 
of demurrage. C. A. Glore stated that where cars came 
in bunched they must give 48 hours on each ear, ‘or six 
days for three cars. J. T. McGrath stated that this was 
true as to the Illinois Central, which had its own car 
service department, but might not be true as to other 
lines. Other speakers stated, however, that the Illinois 
& Iowa Car Service Association would honor similar 
practices of its agents where cars shipped at different 
times from the same originating point arrived in a 
bunch. It appeared to be the opinion, however, that if 
ears from different originating points happened to come 
in together this would not be true. 


Phases of Collecting. 


J. W. Mackemer then said some very trenchant 
things on the subject of collections, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: 


This is one of the things that are the matter with the 
lumber business. I am not very old, but one of the things 
I regret is that there is no classified knowledge in regard to 
this business. man is not permitted to practice law or 
medicine until he has been examined. A doctor can not give 
seven grains of strychnine, and next time give six grains, 
and after killing a few hundred people find out by experience 
what the right dose was. If there is any one thing the 
matter with the business more than another it is a lack 
of terms. When I go to the bank to do business I find certain 
rules; railroads, theaters, all along the line; but for reckless 
idiocy the average terms of sale on lumber would take a gold 
medal. The average lumberman will take a contract for 
lumber to be paid for when the job is dane. What in the 
name of common sense does that mean? | remember one 
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job of three houses. They got the material in the spring, 
but did not finish any of them completely. The man moved 
into one house and his brother into another, and we went 
after him about Christmas and he said the houses weren’t 
finished yet and our account wasn’t due. We asked why the 
houses were not finished, as they were living in them, and 
he replied that the painter hadn’t put the third coat of 
paint on yet. 
Some Exasperations, 

Now suppose he never finishes the houses where would we 
get off? If we buy lumber of the manufacturer we have 
got to pay him at a certain time. In cement I have bought 
as high as $15,000 of one manufacturer in a year and dis- 
counted my bills and then had them draw on me for a balance 
of $2.25 which I had allowed to stand, intending to pay it 
with the next car. It vexed me a little, but after all that 
was business. Many customers think when they order lumber 
from you they are doing you a favor. Not on your life. 
They haven’t done you any favor until they have paid for 
what they have bought. When a man wants your merchan- 
dise, which is money, it is your duty and you have a perfect 
right, and you are not a good business man if you don’t 
find out not only when but how he is going to pay for it. 

Now, I would like to see the retail lumberman have some 
system of credits, or some terms of sale. I have gone against 
customers with a bill and had them tell me: ‘Look here, I 
have been buying lumber of your competitor long before you 
came here, and he never presented a bill to me.” How are 
you going to do business against a man like that? Do you 
know why the mail order people are coming in? Just because 
we fellows don’t know how to collect. Because we are not 
working our money. You may think, “I have got plenty of 
money, so why shouldn’t I let him have the use of it?” 
you think you have so much money why don’t you get out 
and let some other fellow come in and do business on the 
right basis? The lumber business is taking too much capital 
to run it today and if we don't wake up and classify our 
knowledge of the business we are done for—we are on the 
down grade and they will shove us over after a while. 


Stable Terms a Necessity. 


Some of you may have been busted five years ago and do 
not know it. I bought a man out at one time who was a 
banker. I thought possibly he did not want to tell me the 
inside facts of his business because he was not sure I was 
going to buy. After I had run it for a year I asked him 
for his figures for purposes of comparison and he said, “Why, 
Mackemer, I never kept any record.” He had put so much 
money into the business and let it run along. That man 
had a bank and after a while he failed, and when it came te 
figuring up his affairs it was found that he was busted at 
the time that I bought him out. His bank was busted, his 
business was busted and he did not know it, because he had 
never figured it up. If you will get down to figures you will 
— your collections are costing you more than anything 
elise. ° 

We ought to have terms of sale. If there is any one 
thing in the whole business that I think the lumberman 
ought to look after it is the terms of sale. There is no 
reason why we should have it understood that lumber is 
to be paid for at some time or other. I sold at one time a 
bill of $3,000 to a president of a street car line and treas- 
urer of the whiskey trust. I went in and told him that I 
needed some money and if I did not get it from him I would 
have to borrow it. He told me to go and borrow it, remark- 
ing: “I did not know any lumberman ever needed any 
money.” ‘That is the way the people think of us. They 
think we are absolutely lousy with money and have no need 
of it. There are still lumber yards in our city that do not 
think of presenting a bill oftener than once a year against 
a certain class of people. We are the only people I know of 
that are left in that class of merchants. 


Putting Money to Work. 


We should educate the retail merchant to the fact that if 
he gives 60 or 90 days he should have interest after that 
time. If you borrow money from the bank for 30 days and 
do not pay it until the 31st they charge one day’s interest— 
you bet they never throw it off. A dollar will work for 
you while you are sleeping if you just give it a chance. 
When you give the other fellow the use of your money you 
are getting the cost of your business too high. The mail 
order houses are using the customers’ money. They have 
got the money in the till or the goods on the shelf. They 
don’t need any money to do business with. [Applause.] 

C. H. Ketridge made a little talk on the same gen- 
eral line. 

Charles D. Rourke also made a short talk, giving 
a dialog which he usually had with a customer who 
wanted to buy on credit, the general tenor of which 
was if: the man thought he could pay in 60 days and 
was sure he could pay in 90 days 90 days was the time 
established and was entered upon the account. 

Mr. Mackemer remarked that Mr. Rourke was not 
a typical retailer but a man who had received his 
training in the wholesale line and a thorough busi- 
ness man. This was not the case with the average re- 
tailer. 

Mr. Hunter, who was conducting the Round Table 
discussion, afterward corroborated Mr. Mackemer’s 
statement as absolutely true regarding conditions in 
the city. He stated that the average lumberman does 
not make any effort to fix a time of payment in sell- 
ing lumber. He did not think it was done once in 9 
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hundred times. He is so glad to sell the man that the 
question of terms is not even considered. He thought 
there was hardly a yard that was not carrying nearly 
as Te in its accounts as it was actually carrying 
in stock. 


Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
offered as follows: 


Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the families 

and firms of our recently deceased members, E. W. Houghton 
and Frank Mall, in whose decease this association has lost 
two of its warmest friends and upholders. 
_ Resolved, That this association indorse the resolution 
introduced into the House of Representatives January 4, 
1912, by Congressman Jackson of Kansas, and that the 
secretary be instructed to convey such indorsement to Con- 
gressman Jackson and Secretary Nagel of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, said Jackson resolution being as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be 
directed, acting through the Bureau of Corporations, to 
make a complete investigation of the business of foreign 
and domestic fire insurance corporations in the United States, 
and to gather, compile, publish and supply full, complete 
and useful information concerning the abnormal losses of 
life and property by fire in the United States, the propor- 
tion such losses of property, insured or uninsured, bears to 
the whole amount of property insured in the United States, 
the rates charged for fire insurance and the means and 
classification employed in fixing the same, the reasonable- 
ness thereof, and their effect, if any, in causing or prevent- 
ing such losses, and all other facts and information neces- 
sary to indicate means of preventing such losses of life and 
property and restricting fire waste in the United States. 

Resolved, 'That the appreciation of the association is due 
the management of the Hotel Sherman for the courteous 
treatment accorded us at this, the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the association. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the association are due the 
lumber journals for their comprehensive reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, and particularly to the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN for its publication of a daily edition of the paper 
during the convention. 


Resolved, That the association extend to its officers and 
directors its thanks for their untiring and conscientious 
efforts to promote the welfare of the organization. 


Resolved, That the association extend to Mr. N. E. Holden 
its thanks and appreciation for his efforts in providing the 
souvenir program of the convention. 


Resolved, That this association indorse the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Merchants and instruct the directors to 
take the necessary steps for affiliation with said Federation. 

Resolved, That this association stand by the secretaries 
indicted in the lumber prosecution and pledge itself to bear 
its proper share in the expense of said prosecution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. T. Wapbs, Farina, 
JULIuS SEIDEL, St. Louis, 
Cc. A. GLOoRE, Centralia. 
Miscellany and Election. 


The resolutions were adopted. 

Chairman Bermingham of the committee on con- 
stitution reported a change in Section 2, the effect of 
which is to separate the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer. This change was adopted. 

The report of the auditing committee was read and 
accepted. 

Chairman J. T. MeGrath gave the report of the 
committee on nominations, which he thought was a 
banner one for brevity and which was couched in the 
following language: 

Resolved, That the rules be suspended and that the terms 
of office of all the officers be extended one year. 

This was carried unanimously by rising vote and there 
were brief acknowledgments from various of the officers. 

E. F. Hunter expressed the appreciation of the con- 
vention toward the officers for being so willing to ae- 
cept the burdens of office for another year. 

The convention then stood adjourned. 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER OWNERS ORGANIZE. 


EUREKA, CAL., Feb. 10.—Last week in Willits, Men- 
docino County, representatives of Mendocino County ]um- 
ber companies met at Hotel Willits and perfected an 
organization to be known as the Redwood Fire & Pro- 
tective Association, having for its purposes the making 
of fire trails, patroling of the forests, and taking all 
possible steps for the protection of the forests and pre- 
vention of fires therein. The need of such an organiza- 
tion has been keenly felt for some time and a large 
field of opportunities is open to the association. F. C. 
White, W. A. S. Foster, R. E. Swales, T. R. Boulden 
and H. B, Muir were named directors, 
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MET SALEY’S CONVENTION COMMENT. 


Business with George R. Rookwood, who travels from 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
of New Orleans, has been good from the beginning of 
the year. If I was as good looking as Mr. Rookwood | 
should be afraid I wouldn’t be safe away from home. 

Cc. A. Corse, with the Badger company, Rhinelander, 
Wis., that humming, but he at- 
tributes the dullness to the cold weather. Railroads are 
grabbing for material, which is an indication that the 
demand will spread. 

‘*Old Blais,’’ as we affectionately eall E. Blaisdell, 
who formerly traveled in Wisconsin largely, and now 
makes his home in Minneapolis and sells lumber for the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co., of St. Morris, Idaho, in South 
Dakota and western Minnesota, has had a fine trade. 
Retail stocks in his territory are low, some of the line- 
yard concerns shipping from one yard to another. Mon- 
day evening you missed ‘‘Blais’’ and myself in the 
lobby, didn’t you? We thought you did. We were at 
the burlesque at the Columbia. We saw some of the rest 
of you there who wouldn’t come right out and own up 
as we do. 


business is not 


Savs 


For the cigars George Rasmussen, with the Nebraska 
Bridge Supply & Lumber Co., Omaha, is the tallest sales- 
man at the meeting. When I want to speak to him | 
climb upon a chair. He has hada good trade so far in 
1912. 

Seott Chambers covers southern Wisconsin and north 
ern Illinois for the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Stan- 
ley, Wis., and says that trade is nothing to tear one’s 
shirt over. Low-grade stuff is bringing goed prices. 
Prices have improved somewhat, and there is a firmer 
feeling. 

W. F. Stevens, La Salle, says there will be some build 
ing in his town sure! If it was not for the coal ruction 
things would move more smoothly. Every two vears a 
new seale is made, and it is a cause of contention. The 
miners now wart six hours a day instead of eight, and a 


strike is probable. General conditions are good. The 
farmers are prosperous. Hay is bringing $26 a ton. 


Corn would bring from 61 to 64 cents a bushel, but much 
of it is being held for a higher price. 

P. T. Langan, Cairo, reports that at present business 
is quiet, but the prospect is good. He opines that busi- 
will be conducted on a more conservative basis. 
Retail stocks in his territory are under normal. He has 
been a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its 
predecessor for 26 years, and he has them in file. That 
is the way they are piled up all ever the country. Mr. 
Langan thinks it is too bad that we didn’t get together 
in this friendly way before we did. He considers it 
was time lost. 

Ostensibly D. O’Connell and C. D. Rourke are here to 
attend the convention, but their real object is to stop 
the Irish play at the Grand Opera House. 


ness 


It is too early in the season for Nate E. Holden, 
Danville, to make any predictions. 

John H. Campbell, with the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, travels in [llinois and Indiana, and says 
that some of his customers are expecting a good spring 
trade. Considerable lumber was bought in December 
and January, but now buying is principally from hand 
to mouth. Many low-grade cypress shingles are selling 
in the southern part of the state. 

The dealers who do delivering have a feed bill these 
times to talk about. 


T. J. Bermingham, Galena, is looking for a prosper- 
ous season. It may not strike high tide, but we will 


all live and ought to be happy. When it comes to the 
defense of the indicted lumbermen he stands with hoth 
feet on the firing line with a 16-shooter in his hand. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales agent for the Latham 
Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo., would like to see prices 
elevated a notch, but the volume of trade is fair. He 
thinks there will be plenty of business later on. 

Confidence—that is what we 
to be full of it. 

W. T. Boston, Yorkville, had a good year, but at pres- 
ent there is not much figuring. He is not pessimistic, 
however, believing that all things right themselves in 
due time. 


want, and the air seems 


And still they continue to ask about the 
’ 


old black eow, 
bless her memory! 


George Bent, in charge of the Edward Hines head- 
quarters, says it has been too cold for trade. Exeavat- 
ing for building could not be done. As usual when we 
come together we had something to say about the won 
derful soul power. 

Policeman Fitzgerald, who was assigned to keep us 
straight, had an easy time of it, but he said he wouldn’t 
want to grapple with some of us husky fellows unless 
he had his elub or gun. . 

When G. W. Hotchkiss lost his overcoat in the hotel 
fire, on the occasion of the convention of the Michigan 
association, in Lansing, the pockets of the coat he 
secured contained a complete barber’s outfit, and he 
was looking for a vacant room in the Sherman to run a 
barber shop. 

Al G. Flournoy, sales manager for the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., says that things look 
dandy. There is a heavy demand for box lumber and 
the company is sold ahead. Mr. Flournoy was in 
theatricals for several years, and during that time he 
says he was in the elevator—up and down. He wouldn’t 
accept the best amusement enterprise if it was offered 
to him on a silver platter. For more than’ two years 
Mr. Flournoy was one of my associates ‘on the old 


Northwestern Lumbermen, traveling among the retail 
dealers most of the time. 

R. G. Clark, Chicago, representing the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., Winnfield, La., believes there will be a mighty 
good lumber trade this year. Mr. Clark has an interest 
in three retail yards which are doing a good business. 

We all feel complimented that so many of the wives 
of lumbermen should condescend to mix with us. In 
more than one instance they may prove a saving grace. 

‘*Kit’’ came in late from classical Evanston and con- 
sequently missed the fun of the first night. 


T. V. Jones, Decatur, reports that in his city there will: 


be built a Catholic schcol building, a hospital to cost 
$150,000, five store buildings and a theater are under 
construction. His company operates a planing mill in 
which 75 men are employed doing special work. The 
company had a normal trade last year. There are four 
coal shafts within easy distance of the city. None of 
the Decatur dealers sells coal, cement or lime. Corn is 
moving. 

Charles Van Pelt, Minneapolis, eastern sales agent for 
the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., came down 
to see how things are done by the Illinois association. 

Mrs. George W. Hotchkiss was able this vear to come 
down for the last day of the convention, and the many 
who regretted her absence last year were doubly glad to 
see her. 

kh. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, who talked to us on the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants, is manager of 
the lumber business of the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co., that operates 55 yards. In the Dakotas there 
have been two poor crops, and two good ones will be 
required to place business on a satisfactory basis. 

D. M. Wylie, Galesburg, represents the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, in western and northern Illinois. 
The dealers in his territory are looking for a better 
vear than 1911. Stocks are about normal. Mr. Wylie is 
an admirer of a fiddle and a trottin’ hoss, consequently 
we are both in the same class. He once owned Bijon, 
a pacer, and I am uncertain as to the number of fid- 
dles. I visited Mr. Wylie when he ran a retail yard in 
Connersville, Ind., and I remember how my match-like 
legs ached when walking from the train to his place. 


J. H. Schuck, Springfield, who entertained the au- 
dience so delightfully with reminiscences, is 82 years 
old, and as genial as a girl in love. I have enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mr. Schuck’s home, and I could raise 
both hands and affirm that up his cellar stairs came 
some good old wine—so old that the bottles had whisk- 
ers all over them. I believe I have spoken before of 
the rare old portrait of Lincoln that hangs in his house. 
It was painted by an artist, named Wonder, about the 
time Lincoln was nominated for the presidency. The 
artist was rather flighty in his habits; the portrait was 
raffled for at $1 a ticket, and Mr. Schuck won it. Be- 
fore the artist left the town Mr. Schuck gave him an 
extra $10, hence the cost of the portrait to him was 


#11. He regards it of such value that money would 
not buy it. It is the best likeness he has seen of Lin- 
coln. When McClure was scouring the country for 


Lincoln portraits this one escaped him. 

W. M. Simpson, Galesburg, recently bought eight 
yards of the Klemeyer Lumber Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
which gives him a line of 14. His headquarters will be 
moved to Vincennes March 1. 

From the expression of the 


meeting the Illinois 
dealers will put thir 


fighting togs on, as have the 
lumbermen of the Northwest and Southwest. Secre- 
tary Hollis and Secretary Gorsuch made rattling 
speeches on the subject of the defense fund, and T. J. 
Bermingham drove the last nail home when, following 
an enthusiastic talk, he called for an expression of the 
dealers present, and every one of them went to his 
feet. O, you cold footed dealers you ought to have 
been here to have got your feet against the furnace. 

Albert E. Ahrens, Decatur, has struck out selling 
material on his own hook, and here’s that he may make 
a big success of it. , 

It was remarked what a fine looking lot of fellows 
were at the press table—and I was among them. 

Miss Olive Kackley, who sang and recited for us, was 
so free from those orthodox frills which attach them- 
selves like barnacles to the more than average elocu- 
tionist that she comes near standing alone. Besides 
she is a blamed bright looking girl. 

IM, K. Stevens, Oglesby, says that his is a mining 
town; that the miners may strike, and if they do it will 
raise hob with business. The town has a population of 
#500 and two yards. It is not a farming community, 
and 95 per cent of his business is in town. 

Tom Johnson, Kewanee, is the heaviest man at the 
convention. He weighs 265 pounds, and five Johnson 
brothers pulled down the seales at 1,075 pounds. Four 
years ago the National Tube Co. reduced its force, and 
in this town of 12,000 population, 1909-10 not a resi- 
dence was built. When old Prosperity comes our way 
again it is expected the works will start up full force 
again.* There are six yards in the town. 

With Charles O. Foulke, Macomb, business was satis- 
factory last year. 
shut down temporarily, throwing from 400 to 500 out of 
employment. There is little figuring. The capacity of 
the hospital will be increased at an expense of from 
$12,000 to $15,000. 

There are two yards in Shelbyville, and George B. 
Roberts says that things are moving smoothly, which is 
the best of news. It is a little early to make predic- 


The pottery and sewer pipe works 


tions for the present year. Fortunately the Roberts 
yard was well stocked when prices were lower than 
they are at present. 


In his talk E. F. Hunter went head on. I wish every 
dealer had the spirit of independence that animates 
this Chillicothe dealer. If we are mice let’s run into 
our holes, but if men, let’s have the courage to say 
that our souls are not mortgaged to others. 


W. A. Angle, is auditor for the La Crosse LumBer Co., 
that operates 24 yards, with headquarters at Louisiana, 
Mo. ‘Two of the vards are in Illinois, and the balance 
in Missouri. The extreme cold weather has been a 
drawback to trade. From 1901 to 1904 Mr. Angle had 
a yard in Jacksonville, at which place I fell in love 
with a door fastener of his invention. 


George W. Hotchkiss gave us the keys to the city as 
gracefully as Mayor Harrison would have done. There 
are a host of Keys to such a city as this, haven’t some 
of us discovered? 


J. W. Goss, Geneseo, regards conditions as favorable 
for trade. The corn crop exceeded expectations, yield- 
ing 60 bushels to the acre and up, and it is all put 
into steers which bring a big price. Mr. Goss has been 
in business here since 1854. 


Hillsboro, H. M. Dorsey’s town, has 6,000 population 
and two yards. It is in a coal mining district and the 
miners are on the verge of a strike. From $40,000 to 
$50,000 are distributed weekly, and this amount with- 
drawn from circulation will be a wet blanket on the 
trade of the town. 


With a line of 60 yards to look after John Alexander 
doesn’t appear to worry as much as I did when my old 
black cow would break into the garden and get lost in 
the weeds. Mr. Alexander says they are figuring more 
bills than ever at a corresponding period. He is an 
optimist with a big O. 


W. W. Kenower, Huntington, Ind., sees good times 
ahead. As soon as the weather will permit business 
will start up. The farmers are able to build cathedrals. 
They are getting $20 for hay and 82 cents a hundred 
for corn. They have had buckskin pockets put in their 
jeans that the coin may not wear through. When in 
Huntington I had a fine time with the Kenowers. They 
are the kind that can make a lone traveler feel at 
home. 


Edmund Goedde, East St. Louis, had a good trade in 
1911, and the outlook is encouraging for this year. City 
improvements are extensive, and by advertising new 
industries are coming in. ‘‘We are a coming second 
Chicago, regardless of St. Louis,’’ he said. I replied 
that when the St. Louis men read this they will say: 
“«The upstarts, over across the river!’’ ‘‘So they may, 
but we will make slow old St. Louis go some,’’ he said. 


Harry Page, Springfield, keeps a sharp eye on trade 
conditions, and he calls the outlook for spring business 
good. The retail dealers in his territory are doing con- 
siderable figuring, and there are big jobs which will be 
under way as soon as the weather will permit. 


C. KE, Davidson, Greenville, the lawyer-lumberman of 
our branch, sold 35 silos last year which, I’ll bet you 
$4, is the record. All these were of wood, fir and yellow 
pine. The material, complete, for one of yellow pine, 
from 10x20 to 20x30, costs from $95 to $280, and of fir, 
the same sizes, from $120 to $305. Mr. Davidson has a 
patent on a silo door. A milk condensing factory of the 
town pays out $2,500 daily for milk, the price, $2 a hun- 
dred. When Mr. Davidson was telling me this I wished 
that my old black cow could have had a chance at that 
proposition, as she was the greatest milk machine that 
ever happened. At such a price of milk as that she would 
have put me on Easy street. Mr. Davidson is associated 
with the Greenville Lumber Co. and the Pocahontas Lum- 
ber Co. Jacob Mortensen, of Oak Park, is president of 


both companies. 
S Datu x 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN DAILY. 


During the convention of the Illinois Retail Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association the AMERICAN 
I.UMBERMAN published a daily, giving from day to day 
the proceedings of the convention, as well as those of 
other organizations in session at the same time. It was 
a feature much appreciated by the visitors and was the 
oecasion of much comment and commendation. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN DaILy proved a distinct 
convenience. On the first day it published a diagram 
showing the location of the various exhibits and the 
other points of interest on the first floor of the Hotel 
Sherman, which was given up entirely to the lumbermen 
for their convention. In addition it published from day 
to day the registration, a total of 600, so it was possible 
for any visitor to ascertain whether any man he sought 
was in attendance. The report of the daily proceedings 
was also a matter of interest. Each morning those in 
attendance were given a complete report of the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day. The DAILy was, of course, 
illustrated with portraits of many of the men conspicuous 
in the meetings. Met L. Saley conducted a_ special 
‘*Realm of the Retailer’? department, filled with his brief 
characteristic interviews with visiting retail dealers. 





The Datty was the subject of a special resolution of 
thanks adopted by the association at its closing session 
Thursday. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Four States Enthusiastically Represented—Protest Against Federal Fire Fighting Handicap—Grading”’ 
Advertising, Industrial Insurance and Other Live Matters Considered—A Banquet and a Visit. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The sixth annual meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held 
here yesterday in the assembly room of the ol National 
Bank Building, a brief report of which was published 
in the previous issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
the best attended and most interesting meeting the asso- 
ciation has held for several years. The meeting con- 
sisted of a forenoon and an afternoon session, followed 
by a banquet in the evening. A noticeable feature of the 
meeting was the better feeling apparent among the manu- 
facturers of the Inland Empire present, and every dis- 
trict of the association was ably represented, including 
eastern Washington, Idaho, Montana and eastern Oregon. 
Not since the quarterly meeting of the association in 
Spokane in May, 1910, have millmen felt as cheerfu! 
and as hopeful as they do now. Shortly after that meet- 
ing there was a falling off in the demand, and market 
conditions grew worse steadily, until the bottom was 
apparently reached last fall, and now since the first of 
the present year there has been a marked improvement 
in the situation and in the demand, which accounts for 
the most optimistic feeling. 

Much was accomplished at today’s meeting. Among 
the matters of importance transacted was the protesting 
against the reduction in the funds to be placed at the 
call of the Forest Service for fighting fire this year. This 
matter is of vital importance to the lumbermen of the 
West, who are owners of timber, and to the general 
public as well, and the trustees of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce at a meeting yesterday also followed the 
action of the lumbermen and formally adopted resolu- 
tions along lines similar to those of the lumbermen, which 
were wired western members of the United States Senate 
and House by both bodies. 

The association also decided to join in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s campaign for 
advertising the use of lumber as against substitutes, and 
last, but not least, selected Ray M. Hart, treasurer of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Ida., as presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year. Under the 
guidance of William Deary the association has prospered 
the last year. He is a man who does things and is 
strong, energetic and forceful, and it was hoped that he 
would continue at the head of the association, but he 
firmly declined. Mr. Hart, the newly chosen president, 
is a young man, full of energy and ambition, and he rep- 
resents interests that are among the heaviest in the 
Inland Empire lumber industry. Under his guidance 
and with improved business conditions the association has 
an excellent year ahead. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


President Deary called the meeting to order at 10 
a. m. and announced that he had no formal report to 
make as president. While the lumber business had passed 
through a period of hard times, the situation in his 
opinion was now looking better. He said: 

I have just recently returned from a six weeks’ tour of 
the East, and I have found everywhere a great improvement. 
Better grades of lumber are now selling at an advance of 
from $1 to $2 and the outlook is now favorable for a better 
business this year. During the last year I have probably 
not got the members of the association together as often as 
I should, but conditions were such that I was afraid to. 
Krom now on, however, I believe the association can do bet- 
ter work than has been possible the last year. I want to 
thank you all for your assistance and cooperation, and now 
that I am about to retire from the presidency I hope you 
will get a younger and better looking man at your head. 

Treasurer’s and Secretary’s Reports. 

The secretary read a report of the treasurer, H. M. 
Strathern, which showed in the association fund receipts 
of $18,186.25 and disbursements of $17,448.23; balance 
on hand, $338; advanced to inspectors, $400. The liti- 
gation fund showed a balance on hand at the last annual 
meeting of $1,403.77 and that sum still intact, no call 
having been made on it during the year. 

This was followed by the annual report of Secretary 
A. W. Cooper, in which he outlined the progress made 
by the association during the last year and reviewed some 
of the things that can be brought about by associated 
effort. His annual report follows: 

Business during 1911 in the lumber industry of our terri- 
tory was not of a kind to rejoice over. In reviewing the 
work of the association it is well to keep this in mind, as 
many phases of the association work have necessarily been 
more or less paralyzed by the lifeless state of the market. 

Membership. 

Our membership up to the time of our last meeting showed 
about 50 members in good standing. The character of mem- 
bership was considerably altered, however, by the change in 
our constitution a year ago. We practically started anew 
after the annual meeting, and about 40 firms signed mem- 
bership contracts. This number was subsequently increased 
by three and during the year two small firms have with- 
drawn. Our membership while small is, [ believe, much 
more genuine than it has been in the past. All of the mem- 
bers participate in the grading movement and a much larger 
percentage than ever before have been reporting statistical 
information to this office. Many of the small mills that 
were formerly members have not operated during the last 
year and have consequently withdrawn from membership. 
which has materially affected the number of members. 

Statistical Work and Information Bureau. 
These lines of work have been conducted very much as 


heretofore. The only radical new feature has been the 
weekly salesmen’s report. Up to about two months ago 


these reports were coming in very well, with about ten firms 
sending them in with more or less regularity; since that 
time they have gradually fallen off to nothing. This is too 
valuable a feature of information work to give up, and I 
hope that with the passing of the midwinter season all mem- 
bers will have their salesmen continue these reports. 








Price Reporting. 

Our price report died quietly during the year. It had _ be- 
come too poorly supported and there was too little faith 
in it to warrant its continuanee. The weekly report in the 
form in which it was conducted for about two years is a 
practical failure. 

Finances. 

Our finances for the last year have not prospered. We 
have had a somewhat smaller membership than formerly, 
but with the new system of assessment the estimated cut 
of the membership would have been enough to carry us 
through nicely had it not been for the great amount of cur- 
tailment, which practically reduced our income by about 
$2,000. In addition we have had greater expenses than 
formerly, chiefly in the grading work. We have had a fourth 
inspector and started the year with only the chief inspector 
left from the former inspection corps. This necessitates 
breaking in new men, with much expense in changing their 
locations frequently, ete. We have also found collections 
difficult. 

The Grading Bureau. 

The work of the bureau has been pretty thoroughly cov 
ered in the report of the chairman of the grading committee, 
but there are one or two things which I want to mention 
here. Through our reinspection work in the East this office 
often obtains information as to the unfair and unbusiness- 
like methods of some buyers. It would seem that such in- 
formation should be disseminated among our members for 
their protection and if the association approves of it and 


members will cooperate we should be glad to give this out. 
Another matter is that of charging for reinspection. 
system of 


You 


all know the present charging members actual 





RAY M. HART, OF COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO: 
President Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
traveling expenses. This would be all right if we were 


large enough to maintain inspectors in all parts of our dis 
tributing territory, or the territory were small enough to 
cover with one or two men, but it has proved impractical to 
keep our eastern inspector at any definite headquarters. He 
has consequently been a sort of traveling inspector and we 
have handled claims all the way from eastern Montana to 
Pittsburgh and from Chicago to Winnipeg. Now by plan- 
ning the route of the inspector as much as circumstances 
will permit this works well, but it does result in a great 
disparity in the cost of inspection, some inspections having 
been made for as low as $2, while others cost over $40. 
This is not the worst part, either. We are now constantly 
hampered by members waiting to know where the inspector 
is in order to determine what inspection will cost before 
deciding whether to call for it. Now, our inspector is on ex- 
pense all the time and what we want is to keep him busy. 
We had rather spend $20 or even $30 in railroad fare and 
do this than have him stay idle for a week or ten 
days. cal 

My plan would be to put the charge on a per diem basis. 
Charge, say, $10 for the first day a claim occupies of the 
inspector’s time and $5 for each additional day. <A claim 
very seldom takes more than one to three days unless it 
involves several cars of shop. In this way members would 
not stop to ask where the inspector is and we could plan his 
route better and keep him busier. If he were in Chicago and 
ii member wanted an inspection in Pittsburgh he could be 
there the next morning and by night or the next forenoon be 
through. It would cost the member $15 and the association 
5 or $10 more than we received, but otherwise the 
inspector might have remained idle for a week, costing the 
association, say, $10 or $15, without any return. On other 
complaints our expense might not exceed $3 or $4 while 
we would receive $10 or $15. On a per diem basis I believe 
the association would come out better at the end of the year 
and inspections would cost members less on the average. 

There is also another matter in connection with the grad- 
ing bureau. Some of the white pine contracts for export have 
called for association inspection on this end and in two or 
three instances we have had to supply association inspectors 
to load out this stock. I believe this move is a good one 
and that we can perhaps go farther and adopt some plan 
similar to that in force on the Coast, where every cargo 
shipment for export carries the grading bureau's certificate 
of grade and tally. At all events, if members are going to 
make contracts of this sort it will be necessary either to 
enlarge our force or give up attempting to handle thiS«work. 
We have also been urged to allow certain graders acting for 
outside parties to be deputized as inspectors in order that 
they may issue certificate of grade. We have of course de- 
elined to do this, and I am very strongly opposed to any 
plan that will permit such certificates to be issued by any 
inspector not in the employ of the association. We can not 
afford to trifle with our standards or the integrity of the 
grading bureau in any such way. . 














Advertising Campaign. 

The proposed advertising of wood through the National 
association has been thoroughly discussed at our last two 
meetings. At the last quarterly meeting, in Oregon, a com- 
mittee was appointed to take up the matter with all mem- 
bers who had not voted or who had voted against it. This 
was done and they were also written through this office and 


. 


additional reports forwarded to all who wished them. The 
matter has been therefore thoroughly threshed over and 
every one should understand the plan by this time. ‘Lhe vote 
stands now with three members opposed and two who hav 
not voted and who may be supposed to be opposed. As under 
our constitution the vote must be unanimous to commit the 
association to the plan, it is defeated, and nothing remains 
to be done except notify the National to that effect unless 
the members who are in favor are willing to contribute as 
individuals. Should be glad to have this matter settled at 
this meeting so that we can definitely notify the National 
association, 
Market Conditions. 

We have forwarded to all members the compiled stock 
sheets as of January 1, also the annual report of sales and 
cut, so there is no necessity for repeating them here 
Statistically our position is not over and above strong, but 
there has been a decided reduction in output which is still 
in force and individual accumulations of stock should be 
greatly reduced with anything like a fair spring trade. The 


indications for the coming year are more hopeful than for 
some time. Other lines of industry have been picking up 
rapidly and we believe our own will follow suit shortly. 


We are advised already of marked activity and better condi 
tions in the South and even the Coast has improved some 
what in the last 30 days. 

Suggestions for Improvement. 

In concluding this report I can not refrain from a few 
comments on the association work in general. The poor 
market of the last year has of course been partly responsible 
for the condition that has existed, but it is none the less 
true that, aside from our grading work, which has become of 
increasing value, we have gone backward rather than for 
ward. We need to take a great, big brace and to realize in 
actions and not in words only that association work is .a 
modern essential of our business activities. We need, I 
believe, and should have a traffic department to handle 
freight claims and check expense bills and keep members 
posted on changes in rates and routings. Why can’t we 
devise also some method of securing and distributing exact 
information on current market prices? As it is, those who 
buy from us are far better informed on prices and market 
conditions than our mills, and as long as this condition pre- 
vails how can we hope to maintain a market level? 

First of all, we need a real price list as a working basis. 
Everybody recognizes this but nothing is done. Are we to 
confess that we can’t organize ourselyes as well at least as 
our competitors, in other woods, have done? A recent dodger 
sent out by the National Federation of Retail Merchants may 
come near hitting our case. It was as follows: A merchant 
passing by an asylum for the feeble minded in Kansas was 
struck by the small number of guards and asked a keeper 
how four men like himself could look after 400 patients. 
The keeper's reply was: “That's easy; lunatics can’t organ- 
ize.” I should not care to think that the same explanation 
would hold good if asked why one buyer on mischief bent 
could break our whole fabrie of prices and even threaten 
our grades, 


Wood Preservation. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenck, of St. Louis, who was pres- 
ent as a guest of the association, was introduced as the 
greatest living authority on wood preservation. Dr. von 
Schrenck stated, among other things in the course of his 
most interesting talk, that one of the most vital things 
in connection with lumber manufacturing today is the 
necessity for unification of grades. In the railway world 
one of the greatest sources of complaint of purchasing 
agents and chief engineers is that they do not know 
what they are getting when they buy lumber. He be- 
lieved the great inroads on lumber made by substitutes 
were in a large measure due to lack of uniformity in 
grades and manufacture. Dr. von Schrenck said he had 
preached the preservation of wood in its various forms, 
wherever used, for years. He told of some years ago 
laying an experimental track in Texas in which he put 
ties of various kinds. He wanted 400 tamarack ties, and 
found some in Chicago in a railway yard that were 
being thrown out of a cargo of hemlock brought from 
Michigan. He explained to the lumberman who 
furnishing them that he wanted them, and got them. 

One of the chief reasons why lumber has a bad name 
is that it does not last permanently, but when chemically 
treated this objection is largely removed. 

Dr. von Schrenck stated that in Germany a law holds 
the architect and contractor responsible for the stability 
of buildings they design and construct, and if a building 
collapses within a certain period they are thrown into 
jail. A building in St. Louis was recently found to be 
greatly injured by white ants destroying some of the 
frame, and the result was that the owner now wants no 
more lumber. Had this lumber been treated the incident 
would not have occurred. The speaker showed a piece of 
a sap beech tie that had been treated chemically and 
laid on a railroad in France in 1860, was taken up in 
1904 and was put down again in another place, where it 
was estimated it would last 35 years longer. He de- 
clared that lumbermen were foolish to try to make lots 
of lumber. They should try to make it well. 

Regarding wood paving, properly treated, he declared 
it was more and more coming into favor all through the 
South, and the wave in favor of wood paving was extend 
ing to the Northwest and West. In Germany and France 
one can’t talk anything to an engineer but creosoted 
paving blocks. Any one who has ever lived on a wood 
paved street never wants any other paving. The blocks 
must be properly treated, however, and even when prop- 
erly treated there must: be a good foundation, for other- 
wise they will not ‘stand. He spoke of the value to 
cypress and tupelo by the advertising to the people of its 
merits, and believed it was doing a great deal of good. 
He-told of a steel and conerete building burning and 
nothing® in it being saved, whereas a fire in a wood con 
structed building is of slow burning. He urged Jumber- 
men to do all they can in the way of encouraging the 
treating of lumber. ; 

.He believed that the woods in this territory could be 
classed as to’ their value for durability as paving blocks 
in ratio of their hardness. This would put western larch 
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first, with western pine next. He paid larch a great 
compliment by declaring that it is a very meritorious 
wood, and much superior to eastern tamarack. He did 
not believe the people generally understood the value of 
larch and its merits. He cautioned the lumbermen to 
have careful tests made of their woods before inaugurat- 
ing any campaign and thus get a lot of data to put 
before engineers. 

Regarding wood tar, he last summer looked into the 
matter in Sweden and found that experiments made 
there showed that wood tars are absolutely inferior, and 
now the difference in cost between creosote and wood tars 
is so little that it is not worth while to bother with wood 
tars when it is known that creosote is absolutely certain. 
Last year between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 gallons of 
creosote was used in the United States. 

Dr. von Schrenck’s remarks were received with applause 
and he was asked several questions about his work and 
the value of timbers of different kinds, all of which he 
cheerfully answered. 

A brief recess followed while E. F’. Cartier Van Dissel, 
in charge of the banquet to be held in the evening, gave 
out tickets to members. ; 


Forest Service Appropriation Protested. 

T. J. Humbird read a telegram from E. T. Allen, Port- 
land, Ore., forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, calling attention to the cut of 
$1,000,000 by the House committee in the appropriation 
for forest fire fighting, and asking that the association 
take action. Forester Allen’s telegram follows: 


House committee has reduced Forest Service appropriation 
over million dollars for fighting fires and preventing them 
from building trails and telephones. This cut endangers life 
and property and threatens private timber in and near re- 
serves. Remember fires of 1910. Lumbermen’s bodies should 
wire members of Congress in their districts to restore appro- 
priation originally recommended. 


Mr. Humbird favored a committee being appointed to 
report a strong resolution of protest. Mr. Toole also 
believed urgent action should be taken. Mr. McGoldrick 
stated that he would present the matter to a meeting of 
the directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane 
at noon. The Chair appointed F. J. Davies and George 
M. Cornwall a committee to prepare a resolution cover- 
ing the matter. After a brief conference the committee 
presented the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The committee on appropriations in the House 
of Representatives has expressed its purpose to reduce the 
appropriation for the Forest Service to the amount of one 
million dollars, thereby seriously crippling the efficiency of 
the fire protective measure in the National Forests; and 

WHEREAS, The experience of the terribly destructive fires 
which caused the loss of millions of feet of standing timber 
in the National Forests in the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, besides the loss of other 
property and the sacrifice of nearly 100 Forest Service men 
while engaged in protecting the Nation’s property from de- 
struction in the year 1910, is still vividly before us; and 

WHEREAS, In the States of Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California, which contain one-half of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States and within the boundaries 
of these States the National Forests are chiefly located; and 

Wrereas, The reduction of the appropriation for the pro- 
tection of the timber located within the National forests 
seriously menaces the private holdings of timber adjacent to 
the National forests which are regularly patrolled and pro- 
tected from fire. Therefore be it 

Resolved. By the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in session assembled, that we urge our representatives in 
Congress to use every influence to restore the former appro- 
priation of the Forest Service for fire protection purposes ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association advise the commercial and civic bodies 
in the various western states to lend their assistance and 
cooperation in this matter. The truest form of conservation 
is the prevention of the destruction of our forests from fire. 


The Advertising Campaign. 





President Deary brought up the matter of the asso- 
ciation supporting the National association’s campaign 
for advertising lumber as against substitutes. 

Mr. Toole, of Missoula, said his concern had voted 
against the proposition but did not want to be considered 
an obstructionist and although not convinced would join 
in the movement if the majority so decided. President 
Deary said he believed that many had voted in favor of 
the campaign because other associations were deciding in 
favor. However, he thought that no one could tell what 
it would do until tried. 

Mr. Humbird said he was slow to be convinced, but 
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after talking with members of the National’s advertising 
committee he found that it was not the committee’s inten- 
tion to advertise lumber for any use where it is not bet- 
ter than substitutes, and when one looked into the adver- 
tising being done by the substitutes the situation was 
found to be alarming. Mr. Humbird introduced a reso- 
lution making it the sense of the association that the 
advertising campaign be indorsed and that it pay 1 cent 
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a thousand on the output of its members for the last 
year. The resolution was adopted. 


Grading Rules. 


_ 

Regarding the grading rules, George Stoddard, of La 
Grande, Ore., believed the lumber buying public should 
be educated to the fact that the association has grading 
rules and purposes to live up to them. He found in- 
stances of where buyers would not accept the grades. 

The Chair thought the association members should 
refuse to sell anyone who would refuse to accept the 
grades. The man who did not want to accept the grades 
did not want to play fair. R. G. Keizer thought any such 
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case should be reported to the secretary, and he advise 
all members. Mr. Stoddard approved of the latter plan 
and a motion to this effect prevailed, and the secretary 
was also authorized to send any buyer refusing to accept 
the grades a copy of the resolution. Mr. Humbird 
thought it would be well for the secretary to investigate 
and see if there was any legal reason why this should 
not be done. President Deary said he believed many 
lumbermen had a sort of a nightmare regarding what 
they could and could not do. He did not think anything 
in the resolution would cause any trouble. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session A. W. Laird, assistant man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, spoke 
briefly on the export trade his company is doing. He 
said that it was shipping Idaho white pine to South 
America, loading it on vessel at Tacoma, on Puget 
Sound, and expected to market a great deal of lumber in 
that part of the world. 


Election of Officers. 


For the nominating committee T. J. Humbird reported, 
recommending the following officers: 

President—Ray M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Vice president—George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho. 

Directors—E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; W. 
C. Ufford, Milan, Wash.; C. H. Richardson, Lathrop, Mont. ; 
Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 

Members of Bureau of Grades—E. O. Hawksett, Spirit 
Lake, Idaho; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; E. H. Polleys, 
Missoula, Mont.; C. H. Richardson, Lothrop, Mont.; Joseph 
Stoddard, Baker, Ore. 

Mr. Hart tried to withdraw his name, but President 
Deary would not listen to him. Mr. Hart persisted, say- 
ing that he could not serve, and Mr. Humbird pointed out 
that a year previous Mr. Deary had objected in the same 
way but had served. 

On motion of Mr. Laird the secretary was instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot for the election of the offi- 
cers as recommended. Mr. Humbird and Mr. Laird were 
appointed a committee to bring Mr. Hart to the chair. 
The newly elected president thanked the association 
briefly for the honor conferred upon him. At his request 
Mr. Deary continued to preside over the meeting. 


Moral Influences Among Employees. 


The Chair took up the next thing on the program, a 
talk by J. C. Barline, president of the Washington Mill 
Co., Spokane, who told of the work the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is doing in the lumber towns in 
the Inland Empire. Mr. Barline was formerly president 
of the Y. M. C. A. of Spokane and is now one of its 
directors. He spoke briefly and introduced J. A. Goodell, 
industrial secretary of the organization, who explained 
in detail the progress that has been made in industrial 
work. There are four industrial Y. M. C. A. buildings 
in the west—one at Kellogg, Idaho, and one at Roslyn, 
Wash., for mine workers; ‘one at the smelter at Tacoma, 
and the last one built at Doty, Wash., for the employees 
of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. Mr. Goodell ex- 
plained in detail the daily workings of the club house at 
Doty and how everyone in the little town, including the 
wives, sisters and sweethearts, all enter into its daily life. 
Mr. Goodell announced that he would be glad to take up 
with any mill men present the matter of building in- 
dustrial Y. M. C. A. club houses in their towns. 


Industrial Insurance. 


Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, discussed the employer’s 
compensation law in Washington. He declared it was a 
splendid Jaw and so far was working well, despite the 
opposition of the insurance companies, which, he declared, 
were working tooth and nail to put it out of business 
by circulating damaging stories against it, having gone 
so far that the insurance commissioner of Washington has 
announced that he will put some of them out of business 
in the State if they do not desist. So far there has been 
no suit against the commission, and it looks as if the 
expense the first year to lumbermen will be about half 
of what industrial insurance cost them under the old 
system. It is also promoting a better feeling between 
employer and employee. 

J. P. McGoldrick, who was a member of the Washing- 
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ton commission that drafted the law, gave a detailed re- 
port of the moneys expended in the different industries 
since the law became effective, in October, 1911. 

President Deary thought that all members of the asso- 
ciation should endeavor to have the legislatures in their 
States enact similar acts. 

Mr. Humbird related his experience with indemnity in- 
surance companies in Idaho, stating that several years 
ago he quit doing business with them and has since car- 
ried his own insurance for his two mills, and has found 
that it is not costing as much as was paid the insurance 
companies. He favored lumbermen working for similar 
laws in Oregon, Idaho and Montana that they all might 
be uniform. J. C. Barline pointed out that the other 
States are likely to have laws covering this matter and 
it would be better that they be directed along safe and 
sane lines by the employers. 

Conventions of Immediate Interest. 

Secretary Cooper read a communication from Secretary 
A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, inviting the members of the association to attend 
the annual convention cf the Western association in 
Seattle next week and take part in the proceedings. 

Announcement was also made of the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Cin- 
cinnati, May 7, 8 and 9. George Stoddard thought it 
would be an excellent idea to have a committee appear at 
the meeting of the retailers in Seattle and talk lumber 
to them as against substitutes. The Chair approved of 
the idea and named George Stoddard, A. W. Laird and 
B. L. Willis as the committee to go to Seattle. 


Miscellany. 

The retiring president asked members to give the new 
president all the support and assistance possible during 
the ensuing year. He assured President Hart that he 
would stand by him personally. President Hart then took 
the Chair. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Van Dissel a vote of thanks 
was extended to the retiring president for his efficient 
work during the last year. 

Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, when called upon declared 
he believed the association was progressing along right 
lines. Mr. Ross favored the lumbermen of the western 
States working together on employee’s compensation 
laws and thought a meeting should be held in the summer 
at which the matter could be discussed. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, who had just entered the hall, as 
Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for the eastern district of Wash- 
ington, urged all Hoo-Hoo present to attend the concate- 
nation to be held the next night. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

THE BANQUET. 


At 7 p. m. over 100 lumber manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire sat down to a sumptuous repast in the Hall of 
Doges, in Davenport’s famous cafe. The committee in 
charge of the annual banquet, which as usual consisted 
principally of Elois Francois Cartier van Dissel, had cer- 
tainly arranged everything as it should be. A delectable 
dinner, with wine, was served, and further to enliven the 
occasion two charming young ladies sang, and there were 
musie and vaudeville. 

It was 9 o’clock when the retiring president of the 
association, William Deary, who acted as toastmaster, an- 
nounced that although many had importuned him for an 
opportunity to speak, particularly on the topic ‘‘ The 
Ladies,’’ but few would be called upon to talk upon any 
subject. Mr. Deary has an unlimited fund of native 
wit and humor and quickly demonstrated that he was a 
success as a toastmaster, keeping the function enlivened 
from start to finish, for there was not a dull moment that 
was the fault of the toastmaster. 

The toastmaster introduced John R. Toole, of Missoula, 
Mont., as ‘‘Mr. O’Toole,’’? much to the amusement of 
everyone. Mr. Toole said he wished that the toastmaster 


had permitted some of the others so desirous of talking 
to take his place. His topic was ‘‘The Murmuring Pines 
and Hemlock.’’ Mr. Toole discussed the relationship be- 
tween the ‘‘O’Toole’s,’’ the ‘‘McGoldrick’s’’ and the 
‘‘van Dissel’s.’’? The prefixes mean ‘‘heap big chief,’’ 
and after seeing van Dissel on horseback leading the pa- 
rades of the apple show he knew that the definition was 
right. The Dutch dicovered lager beer and pretzels, but 
the Irish never discovered anything but America and had 
been ruling it ever since. In conclusion he spoke of the 
great pleasure he had in attending these meetings and 
banquets, and to them he attributed much good to the 
industry. 

In introducing Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, to speak on 
‘“Why We Should Have a Bachelor’s Compensation Act,’’ 
the toastmaster explained that Mr. Cole had tried to get 
the measure through the lumbermen’s meeting and failed 
and had concluded to bring the question up at the ban- 
quet, where he expected the ladies would help him. Mr. 
Cole did not say anything about the topie assigned him, 
but discussed pumpkins vs. apples—the red apple of the 
Spokane country. He thought it was time someone took 
up the cause of the pumpkin. He even tried to sing 
a bit. In fact his entertainment was varied and peculiar. 


‘‘Liza Ann’’ in the Lumber Business, 


He was followed by A. V. Bradrick, of St. Maries, 
Idaho, whose topic was ‘‘ Twice Told Tales,’’ which re- 
lated to the troubles of ‘‘Liza Ann’’ in getting a home- 
stead and trying to make some lumber out of the timber 
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on it. He then read an alleged letter from ‘‘ Liza Ann’? 
to Secretary A. W. Cooper, in which ‘‘Liza Ann’’ told 
of her visits to T. J. Humbird, E. F. Cartier van Dissel 
and J. C. Barline in her efforts to sell the timber. It 
was humorous in the extreme and provoked much amuse- 
ment. In his younger days Mr. Bradrick was a Hoosier 
newspaperman, and since engaging in the lumber busi- 
ness in the West wrote a series of ‘‘Liza Ann’’ stories 
in dialect that were afterward published in- book form. 
His intimate knowledge of the lumbermen visited by 
‘¢Liza Ann’’ made it possible for him to treat of their 
peculiarities in a humorous way that made a hit with his 
auditors. 

A little music, a sweet song from a charming young 
lady and then the toastmaster introduced W. C. Ufford, 


the silver tongued exponent of the lumber industry of 
the Spokane district, whose topic was ‘‘The Poor but 
Disreputable Lumberman.’’ The toastmaster in intro- 
ducing him stated that Mr. Ufford had once been presi- 
dent of the association, and had asked to speak to the 
toast ‘‘The Ladies,’’ and when he found he could not 
have that topic he was ‘‘peeved.’’ However, Mr. Ufford 
did very well, for at the outset he said he was Irish 
because he was full of blarney and could talk a lot, 
and was Dutch because he was stubborn, and he was 
American because he was born in this country. He de- 
clared he was reputable, at least before he went into the 
lumber business. It was difficult to tell about the poor 
limberman in such a hall as this and such company. 
His banker had told him, when he went into the lumber 
business, that there were three classes he did not loan 
money to—preachers, horse thieves and lumbermen—and 
he wanted Mr. Ufford to understand the situation in ad- 
vance and know what he might expect. 

‘* Little Eva and the Other Ladies,’’ was E. F. Cartier 
van Dissel’s toast and he haadled it in his usual capable 
manner. Mr. van Dissel said he had been in Spokane 
about 15 years and he found his friends among the 
lumbermen the finest people he had ever known. As to 
the ladies, he did not know how he could talk on such a 
tender subject. ‘‘When I look into such sweet faces 
and such beautiful eyes, how am I to say anything?’’ 
he asked of the ladies present. As to ‘‘Eva,’’ if she 
hadn’t been there, no one would have been present 
tonight. The applause that followed Mr. van Dissel’s 
remarks was merited. 

G. B. Dennis, one of the good boosters of Spokane, 
spoke extemporaneously and briefly, expressing his ap- 
preciation and pleasure at being present, though not a 
lumberman. He was a pioneer of the city, having been 
here 26 years. When he came there was but one little 
sawmill in the city. The development of the industry 
had done more for Spokane and its upbuilding than any 
other one thing. 

This concluded the formal part of the affair, and after 
some visiting the lumbermen and their ladies repaired 
to their homes, well pleased with the closing function of 
the sixth annual convention of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


OUT TO DOVER. 


Today a number of the members of the bureau of 
grades, with the inspectors and several other mill men, 
took the Spokane International train at 7 a. m. for 
Dover, Idaho, four miles this side of Sandpoint. There 
they spent the day looking over the grades and plant 
of the Dover Lumber Co., under the supervision of B. 
H. Hornby, secretary of the company. H. C. Hornby, 
of Cloquet, Minn., one of the best known upper Missis- 
sippi valley lumbermen, who is also president of the 
Dover Lumber Co., arrived in Spokane last night and 
accompanied the party to Dover, and assisted his brother, 
B. H. Hornby, in doing the honors of the occasion. 
H. C. Hornby came west to attend the annual meeting 
of the company at Dover this week. 

The plant of the Dover Lumber Co. is one of the most 
complete in the West. It has-been cutting about half 
Idaho white pine the last year, and has a nice stock on 
hand now. It has ample timber supply tributary to 
Pend d’Oreille Lake, at the lower end of which the 
plant is located, and is in shape to turn out from 40,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of pine lumber annually for 
many years. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


A typical Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the 
assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce tonight, 
there being just nine kittens, and, of course, nine officers. 
It was the first one held under the supervision of J. H. 
(Harry) Ehrmanntraut, Vicegerent of the eastern dis- 
trict of Washington. It was also honored by the pres- 
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Following the initiation an appetizing home cooked 


upper was served in the hall for the ‘‘on the roof,’ 
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and to entertain, George W. Hoag, of Spokane, gave one 
of his whistling stunts, a young lady sang, and there was 
instrumental music. It was all over before midnight, and 
was voted by all, even the candidates, a success. 

Those Present. 
William Deary, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 


\. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida,; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Ct. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co 








A. W. Cooper, Spokane; secretary. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

i. R. Toole, Missoula, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Kenneth Ross, Bonner, Mont.; Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 
&. F. Cartier VanDissel, Spokane; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 


H. M. Strathern, Port Falls, Ida.; Port Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
George Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lbr. Co 
Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore.; Stoddard Lbr. Co. 

Vincent Palmer LaGrande, Ore.; Geo, Palmer Lbr. Co 

(. H. Richardson, Missoula, Mont.; Western Lbr. Co. 





«. P. Lindsley, Spokane; Craig Mt. Lumber Co 

ik. A. Lindsley spokane; Lindsley Bros, Co 

B. R. Lewis, Spekane 

H. I.. Soare, Hope, Ida.: Hope Lbr. Mfg. Co 

R. J. Welch, Spokane Wemurrage Bureau 

J. P. Reardon, § a McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

E. M. Rogers, © "Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 





Alene, Ida., 
pokane; Holle 
George W. Hoag. Spokane; 


Geore 


Blackwell Lbr. Co 

d-Horr Mill Co. 

Stevens & Hoag. 
Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co 





Spokane 


R. A. Weiss, Spokane; Blackwell Lbr. Co 

F, A. Shultis, 

R. G. Keizer, 
Companies. 

B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash.; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 

H. C. Culver, Spokane; Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenck, St. Louis, Mo. 

«©. H. Fancher, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Co. 

John A. Doodell, Spokane; International Y. M. C. A. 

Cc. W. Dunning, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

Paul Lachmund, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

David Geddes, Baker, Ore.; Oregon Lumber Co. 

3. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lbr. Co. 

Cc, Ballantyne, Baker, Ore. 


Bonners Ferry.; Bonners Ferry Lbr. Co. 
Svokane; Pannandle and Blackwell Lumber 





J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Rutledge Timber Co. 
H. Huebner, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
J. S. Rhodes, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
f=. Fredrickson, Spokane; Chief Inspector. 

. O. Hawksell, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr, Co 
Cc. N. Buffum, Ione, Wash.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

Al. Lammers, Stillwater, Minn. 
J. G. Bronson, Stillwater, Minn. 
F. E. Cariin, Potlateh, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 





EK. W. Harris, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena Lumber Co. 
W. C. Ufford, Milan, Wash.; Spokane Lbr. Co. 

A. V. Bradrick, St. Maries, Ida.; Milwaukee Lbr. Co. 
E. B. Flagg, St. Maries, Ida.; Milwaukee Lbr. Co. 
W. G. Ranshaw, Spokane; Bradford-Kennedy Co. 

Cc. M. Heald, Spokane; Springston Lbr. Co. 


J. C. Barline, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 
Barline, Spokane; Washington Mill Co. 
oO. E. Hawksett, Ione, Wash.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 
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As a result of the action of 
interests ot Idaho the State 
what is expected to be the best 
equipped forestry department in the United States. At 
the meeting of the Northern Idaho Forestry 
n Spokane 


of a forestry 


university soon will have 


y Association 
recently $58,000 was voted for the erection 
university. President Me 
Lean and Dean Carlisle were present at the meeting and 


building at the 


outlined the work of future problems and possibilities of 
the forestry department. Dr. C. H. Shattuck, head of the 
forestry department at the university, explained his work 
n seeking commercially profitable processes of handling 
thesbyproducts of the lumber industry Dr. Shattuck, 
after paying a high tribute to the forest protective work 
it the forest fire associations of the Northwest, declared 

when the work of efféctual protection is accom 
plished attention will be turned to the ‘‘real meat of the 
whole for stry industry, that is utilization, the true har 
estof forest products. *’ 

Continuing, he said that the manufacture of sawed 
products has reached so high a state of perfection that 
iittle advance is to be expected, but sawed products rep- 
resent less than 40 percent of the total produets of the 
tree, The situation with the other 60 percent is some 
vhat different from the 


sawed products with respect to 
lization. Lumbe 


r manufacturers have not the equip 
ment necessary to conduct experiments in utilization of 
te woods products and, in addition, long courses of 
technical training are a prerequisite to work of this kind. 
‘Undoubtedly the magnitude to 
ood manuf is the utiliza 
on of the In Europe the byproducts are 


often more. valuable than the 





va 


greatest 


Shattuck said, ‘‘ 


question oT 


acturers,’’ Dr. 





bv prod iets. 


lumber products. *’ 


Financial Phase of Wood Waste. 


With respect to the financial phase of wood waste 
tilization, Dr. Shattuck said that the lumber industry 
n Ameri s the only one of the great industries that is 
yT | ? 


What 

utilization of woods waste profit- 
ible is the employment of scientific tests and laboratory 
research similar to those employed in other 
ndustries In support of this statement Dr. Shattuck 
cited the meat packing concerns and the Standard Oil Co. 


g large venues from 


ts bvproduets. 


needed To make The 


as institutions that were deriving great profit from their 
byproducts. ‘To illustrate the possibilities in the utilizing 
of wood waste Dr. Shattuck exhibited a number of wood 
byproducts, showed their uses and explained methods of 
extraction, 

In summing up the progress that has been made in the 
methods of utilizing wood waste Dr. Shattuck said that at 
present many things tend to make extraction more feas 
ible than ever before. Continuing along this line, he said, 
‘*We have learned to make ethyl aleohol cheaply from 
wood. We have learned that good pulp can be made 
from many of the inferior woods. Even, the despised 
hemlock, cottonwood and white fir can be made to produce 
good returns in this product alone.’’ At this point Dr. 
Shattuck exhibited papers and samples of pulp manufae- 
tured from the woods he had mentioned. 

Another phase of wood utilization to which Dr. Shat 
tuck attached great significance was the situation in the 
southern states with respect to the output of .turpentine 
and resin, satisties showing that many of the southern 
states have passed their maximum output and now are 
on the decline. With prices of these products higher, 
with domestic and foreign demand greater than ever and 
with a diminishing supply in the South, it*is evident that 
a new field of production must be opened up. ‘‘ This 
field,’’ Dr. Shattuck declared, ‘‘must be the Northwest.’’ 


Byproducts of Great Promise. 

Speaking further along this line, Dr. Shattuck said that 
creosote and shingle stain are byproducts of great prom- 
ise. Though ten years ago there were only thirteen small 
creosoting plants in the United States, today over ninety 
are in operation and others are building, some of them 
equipped to treat 1,500,000 ties a year, besides treating 
many other timbers. He referred also to the fact that all 


paving blocks are now creosoted and that while the people 


are just beginning to learn the value of creosote as a by 
product, they are already importing 71 percent for use. 
The demand for creosote, he said, has increased tremen- 
dously, though the industry is only in its infancy. Stained 
roofs and bungalows have greatly increased the demand 
for shingle stain, and the speaker predicted that manu- 
facturers of these products could be assured of a much 
zreater market for both. This being true, the question 


arises, ‘f Why burn our waste, which can be made into a 
superior grade of each?’’ 


Needs of the University’s Forestry Department. 


‘* What is needed,’’ Dr. Shattuck said, ‘‘is to provide 
the means whereby investigators may devise methods of 
extraction and refinement from byproducts of the woods 
of the Northwest that may be added to the revenues of 
wood using industries. It is with a view to providing 
suitable laboratories and equipment in which such inves- 
tigations may be conducted that the forestry department 
ot the University of Idaho came to the timber owners 
and lumber manufacturers, asking their codperation and 
assistance in providing a suitable building, equipped with 
adequate laboratories and apparatus for devising methods 
of extracting in the most economical manner all the by- 
products of the woods and discovering the uses and 
markets. ’’ 

Dr. Shattuck stated that he is authorized by the presi- 
dent and board of regents to say that they will ree 
ommend the employment of a suitable corps of trained 
investigators and provide the necessary funds to carry 
the work forward in’a manner similar to that of other 
departments of the institution. In addition to the work 
already outlined the authorities propose to conduct a 
high grade course in forestry, with laboratory courses in 
lumbering and secondary wood-using industries and a 
course in logging engineering. Also it would be the pur 
pose to carry on a campaign of education with the general 
public relative to the employment of foresters in the tim 
ber industries of the region. 





SOUTH AMERICAN TIMBER OWNER SEEKS 
PURCHASER. 


A resident of a Latin-American country has informed 
an Ameri¢an consul that he wishes to be placed in com- 
munication with persons in the United States desiring 
to buy hardwood timber. He states that he has several 
hundred acres of hardwood timber suitable for use as 
railroad ties. Correspondence may be had on the sub 


ject with the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of 


Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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GULF COAST LUMBER EXPORTERS’ 





Discussions Hastened by Other Interests—Past and Future as Indicated by 


The annual meeting of the Gulf Coast Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, occurring simultaneously with 
that of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
suffered somewhat in attendance through conflicting 
schedules. The latter had carried over several im- 
portant matters from yesterday which were due to 
come up during the identical hour in which the export- 
ers opened their meeting. For this reason the exporters, 
many of whose members are likewise manufacturers, 
rushed their program, eliminated their usual discussions 
on trade conditions, and adjourned. 


President’s Address. 


The meeting was called to order by President E. P. 
Holmes at 10:30 a. m., who after a few general remarks 
delivered his annual address, which follows: 


The last year has been the longest year's service I ever 
rendered to any person or persons in my life, it now 
containing 16 months, yet without doubt the executive 
board will allow me overtime at double pay. 

feel that at this date all the members and a number 
of others are not guessing for a moment where I stand 
as regards the future operations of this body. I want to 
say, however, that I am at some temporary disadvantage 
as president of a body composed almost entirely of manu- 
facturers, 

There was such an exodus by exporters from our ranks 
about four months ago that I began to feel lonesome and 
yet it is with great pleasure that I count myself one of 
you and that lonesome feeling vanished as dew before the 
sun when I realized that I am associated with American 
citizens, operating a legitimate business with American 
capital in this most resourceful country of ours. 

I wish to sound 2 note of warning with a ring that you 








M. L. FLEISHEL, FULLERTON, LA. ; 
President. 


may not forget or misunderstand that we in the thrill of 
our just pride will not overlook the fact that, with all our 
resources, genius and the virile strength of our manhood, 
we are a young nation after all, and that our European 
and Latin-American brothers are much our seniors; and if 
I be allowed to pass judgment they have acquired a su- 
perior grasp of trade conditions—-a much superior knowl- 
edge of the organization necessary to promote their interests 
than we seem capable of appreciating or, in the words of 
the street, “They haye forgotten more ihan the most of 
us know.” 
Relieved From Part of the Blame. 


The fact that we are but a part of the commercial fabric 
of the country relieves us from a part of the blame for 
some of the conditions that we are unable to meet. I 
mean by this that until the Federal Government deems it 
proper to protect its citizens by affording them the facili- 
ties for doing the business to be transacted between us‘and 
the citizens of foreign countries—-facilities that are given 
to the citizens of other nations to do this or similar busi- 
ness by their respective governments—-we never, will get 
out of the business what we should. 

As matters stand we pay tribute to the citizens’ of for- 
eign nations for the privilege of: doing business with or 
through them. Germany fosters trade organizations and 
even goes hand in hand with them to foreign lands and 
foreign trades as well as at home; her state railroads and 
subsidized steamship companies make her a power for the 
good of Germany and her manly citizens as well; while our 
Government (I am sorry, yea, ashamed, to say) spends much 
of its time in attempting to stifle the trade organizations, 
stamp out pir ge but submission to the schemes and 
arbitrary methods laid down by the citizens of countries 
so well fortified by their respective Governments. 

So much of this has been done that many of our splenaid 
and well equipped people feel that the trade organization 
is not worth the cost of its maintenance. Gentlemen 
these things ought not so to be, and I am _ optimistic 
enough to believe that we are shortly to come out of our 
lethargy as a nation and as tradesmen and see that organi- 
zation, and organization only, is the solution ef. this per- 
plexing problem. I hope and believe that I shall-live to’ 
see the day when there will be an American federation: of 
lumber and timber trades having a yellow pine manufac- 
turers’ section, cypress section, a white pine manufac- 
turers’ section, a hardwood manufacturers’ section, an ex- 
port manufacturers’ section, an* exporters’ section, a‘ whole- 
salers’ section, a_ retailers’ section, ete., covering the di- 
versified interests of the trade... In such an organization 
all would join each in his respective class and the ‘upkeep 
be minimized to its lowest terms and friction between sec- 
tions eliminated. 

Today many of our organizations seem to have the 
“absorption” fever; they want to take on _ fresponsibilities 
of which they know - little or nothing and apparently care 
nothing, except to boast of being‘ big. 
fundamental ideas of being -helpful to each member, of 
respecting intelligently the rights of all and in turn. being 


losing- sight~of the ~~~ 


Traffic—The New Officers. 





respected. ‘The Timber Trades Federation, of London, is a 
fitting example of an ideal organization, embodying as it 
does every section of the lumber trade, therefore no one 
can truthfully say that the idea is new, or that it is 
merely a pretty theory, or that it can not be accomplished. 


A Work of Accomplishment. 


The thing is accomplished by our foreign brothers, but 
only after generations of work and litigation, and those 
of you who have studied the matter or will study it even 
more than I tate agree that our weakness is our lack of 
cooperation that cooperates. 

The total aes for the year from the Coast are 1,: 
715,000 feet and this association collected dues on 414,707,- 
000 feet, or 33 per cent, and 30 per cent was paid by mem 
pers east, and 3 per cent by members west of the river. A 
large part of the 3% per cent west was paid by firms not 
Inembers of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers Association and 
now that our body is dominated by manufacturers many 
firms both east and west of the river will join who have 
stayed out on account of the domination of the exporters. 

With regard to the future of this body you all know that 
I am unequivocally for its maintenance and operation by 
manufacturers of export pitch pine lumber and that if 
they can not maintan it, then let it lay dormant till they 
can. Towever, gentlemen, this is your matter and I shall 
leave further remarks along this line for you later. I am 
proud of the honor of serving you as president for the 
fiscal year just past, and while our numbers are somewhat 
smaller than a few months ago, I believe that the organi- 
zation is in much better form for aggressive work than at 
any time since its inception. 





Secretary’s Report. 


Anxiety to get into the yellow pine meeting gave 
rise to a motion to dispense with the reading of Secretary 
J. O. Elmer’s report, which was moved and seconded, 
with the suggestion that the report be incorporated in 
the minutes of the meeting and later circulated among the 
members. The report is as follows: 


_Our present meeting brings our organization to the 
ginning of the fifth year of its existence, and marks a 
crisis in its affairs. I say this advisedly and with the con- 
viction firmly fixed that further progress will be blocked just 
so long as we continue to disregard the underlying prin 
ciples upon which success, both individual and corporate. 
is based, namely: Cooperation, broadness of principles, and 
willingness to consider without prejudice all matters that 
properly fall within our sphere. 

Disorganization and disintegration will be the natural 
result of ouy disregard of the warning contained in the 
time-honored phrase that “A house divided against itself 
can not stand.’ Truly, gentlemen, we have been “a house 
divided against itself.’ and the remark is made without 
reserve, because I can see no good in store for us unless we 
awaken to a full realization of the seriousness of the 
situation in our organization as it exists today, thereby 
equipping ourselves in the only manner possible ‘to combat 
a situation that has been threatening us for many months 
and has at last become a reality. : 

Perhaps a few will give us credit for having accom- 
plished something, and once a year we gather to listen to 
speeches and papers praising the work of the organization, 
complimenting the officers and suggesting various future 
undertakings that will add to the already valuable work and 
increase the prestige of the organization: some enthusiasm 
is developed; we adjourn and go home: then by far the 
greater proportion of the members will characterize the 
proceedings as “hot air.’ These are facts, gentlemen, that 
we all know, and they are always largely responsible for 
lack of progress; especially when coupled with internal 
disagreement among the active element of our membership. 
concerning what may be termed the foundation of our 
organization, the classification. 

I will not attempt to go into the details of the disturb- 
ing elements that have ‘aused us to furl our sails and drop 
anchor awaiting the storm; discussions that we look for 
today will, I hope, put you in full possession of such 
information, but I feel constrained to say in view of the 
recent .trend of events that the manufacturers of export 
pine lumber should in justice to themselves join hands on 
some common ground. Whether or not we are all alive to the 
situation at the present moment does not alter the exist- 
ing necessity; and failure to take advantage of the present 
opportunity to dominate the policies of an established or- 
ganization ogly means that at some future time we will 
have to do all over again that which has already been 
accomplished, and, perhaps, we will look back and wonder 
why we overlooked the opportunity. I hope you will all 
see the wisdom of viewing the matter in this light and lend 
your effort and influence in 2 common cause, in which no 
Manufacturer can escape being interested, because it is a 
common cause. 

Financial Statement. 


be- 














I submit herewith my financial statement for 1911 and 


comparative statement for 1909, 1910 and 1911: 

On December 31, 1911, our cash balance was $1.51 
against a cash balance on January 1, 1911 
Expenditures for the year showed the slight 
receipts of 81 cents. 

Receipts in 1911 exceeded those of 1909 by $888.31, and 
exceeded those of 1910 by $442.69. Disbursements like- 
wise were in excess of 1909 by $1,653.17, and of 1916 by 
$1,856.69, due to a gradual broadening of our field of work, 
a policy that was fully approved of by our executive head. 

I have not made the details of these statements a part 
of this report, but will be glad to submit them in a sepa- 
rate statement for your inspection, 


5.97, 


of $1,519,76. 
excess over 





RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS. 








1909 1910 1911 

PMN GENUS 0 Gok oon 0 ay 050 See eee KT, 209.93 $ $8,294.14 
Admission fees ........65.6.+% 130.00 50.00 
Classification books ........ 234.25 104. 15 120.40 
Services chief inspector..... < 13.70 
CEMGT BOUPTOES 6.0 oicc sk cersewee s alee 18.00 

$8, 496.2 24 
Increase in 1911 over 1909 $888.31 





Increase in 1911 over 1910 


Nie he der sinvas he ote icah Ooo noe chen cera’ 


SBIATIOB i 5-5/6. 560. 60s 
Office expe nse GA areca arene. aceite 
Traveling expense 
Exchange and intere st. 





Tnecrease ir 1911 over 1909 


$1,653.17 
Increase in 1911 over 1910 1356.69 





: 1909 1910 1911 
‘Average monthly receipts...$ 633.99 $ 671.13 $ 708.02 
Average monthly disburs« 

BURIEEME. Go cass, sino pistece ead; 4 eee 570.32 595.03 708.08 







ANNUAL. 


Officers’ Reports—Details of a Year’s 


Exports of Pine Lumber and Timber. 


The following statistics, compiled from  customhouse 
records, cover exports of pine lumber and timber from the 
Gulf of Mexico: 


Saw 
Timber. 
9, 113,000 


Heiwn Total 
Timbe Feet. 
726,006 SBS5,000 
1h 000 $5,916,000 
000 298,108,000 


L umber. 
546,000 
,006,000 
890,000 


New Orleans. 
Gulfport eee 
Mobile ......... P 




















Pensacola ...... . “465 1.000 285,407,000 
Apalachicola 58. 712,000 $51,000 
Fernandina 69.000 7.728.000 
Tampa .. 1,816,000 11,408,000 
Key West .... 459/000 51,000 510,000 
Galveston, includ- 

ing all ports 7 

west of river... 2.515,000 $4,452,000 86.807 000 

Totalet <S1s. +s... Oe 579.000 820,168,000 19.978.000 1,276,715, 000 


Exports from ports west of the Mississippi River consti 
tute 2.9 per cent of the total from the Gulf. Out of the 
total pine exports from the Gulf the following volume went 
to South America: 


Argentina 





O00 
Vruguay 3,000 
iy: ee 9 000 
British Guiana 000 
Venezuela 7.000 
Columbia 000 

Total . = ‘ Ae ‘ ... 328,904,000 
Or 25.8 pereent of the total from the Gult Argentina con- 
sumed 76.7 per cent of the total amount exported to South 
American ports. The following volume is shipped to 

Feet. 

Guba ... ea aie neue : 123,942,000 


Porto Rico and other islands 56,817,000 


Total P Z 1TS0,759.000 





Kk. P. HOLMES, GULFPORT, MISS 
Retiring President. 
Feet. 
Panama ...... . ‘ : 2O 030.000 
Mexico ....... ‘ “1% ‘ 15,898,000 
Central America ‘ ‘ 11,511,000 
Total 


ee ms rere $7,454,000 
combined consumption ot 


Feet. 


It is inte resting to note that the 


South America UE Tee CRT ee F 
Panama, Mexico and Central America 
Cuba and the other islands 


28,004,000 
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AT ONT OOO 
represents 45.6 per cent of the total exports of pine lumber 
and timber from the Gulf of Mexico. 

We are unable to give you a comparative statement of 
exports for previous years, due to the customhouse records 
prior to 1911 having included all kinds of lumber, but the 
indications are that there has been a decrease in the volum: 
in 1911 as compared with 1910 of approximately 5 per cent 

There are other matters of minor importance that have 
purposely been omitted from this report, in order that more 
lime will be available for a full discussion of the more 
important issues of the hour, but I wish to mention that 
on January 1 we received the resignation of our chief 
inspector, J. C. Partin, who during his term of office has 
rendered the association splendid service, and it is there 
fore with regret that the fact that he is no longer with 
us has to be announced. 


The classification committee reported several meetings 
during the year but was not prepared to submit any ideas. 


Discussion as to Continuance. 
President Holmes then suggested a brief discussion as 


to what the members thought about continuing the asso 
ciation, and called for remarks. 


FRANK GILCHRIST—I think we will all acknowledge that 
our body has been tottering. However, it is certain that 
the organization should be maintained in status quo until 
we can find time to perfect a more active program. 

M. L. FLEISHEL—I believe it is true that the millmen, 
of which this association is largely composed, are sin 
cerely interested in the wholesaler. It is the millman, 
however, who has the heavy investment in his plant. He 
naturally feels that he should be in closer touch with the 
foreign dealer to get a personal element into the relation 


ship. At present this condition does not obtain, but | 
have no doubt that it can be brought about. I do not 


mean to say that the manufacturer should go over the 
wholesale exporter’s head, but there should be a clearei 
understanding between the three parties involved as to 
the character of stock. The manufacturers west of the 
river have, I think, felt some timidity in having much to 
say to those on the east side because the former have -up 
to now furnished only about 8 per cent of the export 
commodity as against 30 per cent by the latter. It Is 
certain, however, that the west siders are going to get 
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ELMER, MOBILE, ALA.; 
Retiring Secretary, Gulf Exporters’ Association. 


more and more each year, and with the growth in volume 
the need of this association will be felt. We have the 
foundation for a association, but I fear that some 
discord has existed which has prevented a healthy growth. 
I have no doubt that this can be quickly overcome. 

Mr. PecK—Up to this time the business has been largely 
dominated by the exporter, but the millman should have 
something to say as to what the stock shall be. 

PRESIDENT HoOLMES—As an exporter I want to say that 
we are between two fires. The importer demands certain 
stock which we must furnish. The millman objects to 
deviation from American standards of manufacture, which 
do not in most meet with the foreign requirements 
size. But unless the exporter can furnish what is 
wanted, the business goes elsewhere, in many cases to other 
countries. 


<ood 


cases 


as 10 


Larger Representation Necessary. 

M. B. NeLSon—If we are to have an association we must 
have greater representation. In our last meeting we advo- 
cated a change in our grading rules to conform to foreign 
orders. I have concluded, after a trip through Europe last 
summer, that the manufacturer can not make the classifi- 
eation, and that he will have to furnish the importer what 
the importer wants; at least until we can form a more 
comprehensive organization. 


Election of Officers. 
The nominating committee was then called on for its 
selections for the coming year. The following were 
unanimously elected: 


President—M. L. Fleishel, of the Gulf Lumber Co., Ful- 
lerton, La. 

Vice president—G. M. Luce, K. C. Lumber Co., Lucedale, 
Miss. 


Secretary—E. J. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Treasurer—C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram C 
mont, Tex, 


Hurst, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 





»., Beau- 


It was then moved, seconded and carried that the execu- 
tive committee should take and have continued charge of 
the financial affairs of the organization. 

After voting to leave the date of the next meeting to 
the discretion of the president, a vote of thanks to the 
retiring officers was given, and the meeting adjourned. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will open bids March 12, 1912, 
for the following material: 


Delivery at Schedule 











ARTICLE. Quantity. navy yard. Nos. 
jasswood, surface measure.20,000 ft. . Boston, Mass... 4358 
Maple, white. ae 2,500 ft..Mare Island, Cal. 4358 
Maple, white : — 4.000 ft.. Boston, Mass... 4358 
SET RCRA yc os.s www dies ssh 15,000 ft... Boston, Mass... 4358 


Bidders interested may obtain schedules from the Navy 
Pay Office each navy vard, or from the 
ot Supplies and Accounts. 


nearest sureau 





YELLOW PINE ANNUAL 


Younger Men in Action—Delegates Reluct- 
ant to Leave Convention City. 


Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained so complete a report of the annual meeting at 
New Orleans, La., of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association that practically nothing remains to be 
said about that notable gathering except that it was 
marked by keener interest than has been displayed in 
the association’s affairs in a number of years. The 
attendance was representative of the southern pine 
industry as a whole, and was evidence of the fact 
that a number of the younger men of the trade are 
rapidly coming to the front as leaders in the yellow 
pine field. The association has long looked to certain 
men—pioneers in the southern field—for sound advice 
and initiating energy but this year the old standbys 
of the organization seemed disposed more than ever 
before to entrust a considerable measure of the active 
work to the younger element, which may be taken as 
a favorable indication. Combinations of experience 
with youthful enthusiasm seldom fail. 


The weather and the hotel accommodations had 
much to do with the success of the meeting, and the 
disposition of the membership seemed to be to allow 
full credit for both to Gaston Saux, whose reputation 
as manager of the Grunewald Hotel, or, it might be 
said, as manager of the best hotel in the South, is 
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GRUNEWALD HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 








THE NEW 











GASTON SAUX, 
Manager New Grunewald Hotel. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


growing year by year. In spite of the fact that the 
Mardi Gras crowd was gathering last week and that 
hotel accommodations were in unusual demand Mr. 
Saux saw to it that every yellow piner—every visitor 
to the convention, in fact—was well cared for. If he 
showed any favoritism it was on behalf of the people 
who came to the convention and who, through experi- 
ence, relied upon him for accommodations which many 
had neglected to reserve in advance. The manage- 
ment of a hotel as big and pretentious as the Grune- 
wald is not the easiest thing in the world, and that 
the house can take care of a meeting like the annual 
convention of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and send everyone home not only happy but 
enthusiastic about New Orleans as a place to visit 
and eat is extraordinary. 

One thing that draws attention to New Orleans as a 
convention city is the reluctance with which conven- 
tioners leave for home. The last session of the yellow 
pine meeting was held Thursday, but Sunday night a 
number of the visitors were still to be seen around the 
lobby, and several of them admitted that they did not 
intend to go home until they had to. 

The one feature of the meeting that could not be 
covered in full in last week’s issue was M. L. 
l'leishel’s address on the export trade, which is pub- 
lished on page 57 this week. Mr. Fleishel was elected 
president of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, and in that capacity his utterances have added 
authority. 

The group photograph which appears on this page 
was taken a little earlier in the day than it should 
have been to convey a correct idea of the actual at- 
tendance at the sessions. As a matter of fact, the 
program was of sufficient interest not only to bring 
together all of the delegates in attendance but many of 
the visitors, including lumber insurance men, repre- 
sentatives of a number of the leading machinery con- 
cerns, ete. 

The keenest interest will center around the work 
of the advertising committee, which may be aug- 
mented in numbers by President Carpenter should he 
choose to increase its size. Some members of the asso- 
ciation seemed disposed to the opinion that the public- 
ity fund ought to be handled by the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for its own purposes, 
while others were enthusiastically in favor of turning 
1 cent a thousand feet on the annual cut over to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to go 
into the general publicity work fer which A, T. Ger- 
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rans made a most forceful plea. Incidentally, it may 
safely be said no one elses could have presented the 
arguments of the National Advertising Committee in 


more eloquent manner than did Mr. Gerrans. His 
arguments were convincing because they were well put 
and amply fortified by actual evidence. One thing is 


certain. He stirred up an unusual amount of interest 
in the questions of lumber publicity and lumber ad- 
vertising in general. 





PHASES OF THE RELATIONS OF AMERICAN LUMBERMEN TO THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


[Address by M. L. Fleishel before the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans, La., February 7, 1912.] 


The present stable and universally recognized position 
of this association in the interior trade is the best evi- 
dence that could be offered in substantiation of the claim 
that, representing as it does the major portion of the 
representative manufacturers of yellow pine lumber, it is 
in urgent need of a department that can properly care for 
the interests of its members in the conduct of their 
foreign relations. 

It is true that there are other and efficient organiza- 
tions serving thoroughly and well some of the functions 
such a department would exercise jurisdiction over in our 
body, but at least up until this time they represented that 
branch of the industry whose interests and energies have 
been centered very largely in the selling and distributing 
of the product and not in its manufacture and, so, in the 
nature of things could not be expected to devote their 
time to the promotion of the manufacturers’ interests so 
long as there were sufficient of them that were disposed to 
make their stock solely in accord with the buyer’s ideas 
regardless of the millmen’s wishes. It is only the most 
natural evolution in the development and extension of 
any business that those whose capital is invested in the 
raw material should feel called upon to take a direct in- 
terest and-have some voice in the methods employed in 
placing their product before the consumer, being, as they 
at all times are, dependent upon the ultimate price paid 
in the market for whatever returns they are to receive 
on their capital, so long invested. This association has 
grown from what was once a small group of Arkansas 
manufacturers to where it is now recognized in this 
country as the unquestioned authority on all questions 
pertaining to the manufacture and marketing of yellow 
pine lumber and other products. However, among the 
foreign buyers and consumers of our product no credit 
or consideration of any kind has ever been given to the 
rules and regulations laid down by this association. 

In the early stages of lumber manufacture in this coun- 
try many unusual, exacting and unfair demands were 
made on producers of lumber in the matter of grades 
and sizes, and these questions in those days gave promise 
of being fully as hard to overcome in the minds of our 
own people in this country as do the several questions of 
sizes and grades now being demanded and received by 
our foreign friends and customers. Not unlike the people 
at home this has come about chiefly through the fact that 
no effort, at least other than individual, has ever been 
made to acquaint the foreign buyer with the hardship and 
expense that are imposed upon the millmen in meeting 
their requirements and at the same time, in some cases 
at least, without any resultant benefit to the buyer, not- 
withstanding which it forces him to pay a higher price 
for his lumber but which benefit does not in the end 
accrue to the manufacturer. 

In the early days of exporting pitch pine lumber, the 
stock was furnished almost entirely by mills located on 
tidewater or on a navigable stream of easy access, and in 
the making of this lumber the American millman who was 
furnishing the export trade entirely ignored the customs 
and requirements of his home consumer; first, on account 
of a lack of railroad facilities, and from the further fact 
that he could not in justice to himself serve two masters 
in the making of different sizes and grades at the same 
time from the same logs. 

Requirements of the Foreign Trade. 

With the inevitable yearly increase in the value of 
standing timber, and the steadily and rapidly rising wage 
scale, all resulting in the very much higher cost of pro- 
duction, the manufacturer of yellow pine lumber, where 
his facilities would admit, has been forced to meet the 
requirements of the foreign trade, and to produce lumber 
in accord with the requirements of the export trade, and 
to adopt two standards for the output of one log. 

With the oncoming years the base of supply of ma- 
terial for the foreign trade has gradually crept farther 
south and west from North Carolina to Texas, so that the 
large exporters of yellow pine lumber at this time are 
those in the territory immediately east of New Orleans, 
and on the'’west through to Texas, who until the last few 
years were generally conceded to be, and in fact were, 
purely makers of lumber for the interior trade. A few 
years since the amount of lumber being exported by the 
mills now members of this association was of only a very 
limited volume. but at the present time a number of 
these same large mills are shipping abroad the major 
portion of their product, and in fact within the last six 
months several of the largest of them have turned their 
whole time and attention to the export trade, making 
arrangements to ship interior only that portion of the 
log which the foreign buyer will not accept or which on 
account of high freight rates will not admit of its trans- 
portation to come in competition with the cheaper woods 
from Russia, Norway and Sweden, but a market is now 
being found in Cuba, Central and South America for the 
low grades which our European buyers @o not want or 
can not afford to buy. 

With these facts in mind, itt would seem that there is 
much good to be accomplished and that the same satis- 
factory results could be obtained by a strong organ- 
ization of this kind taking hold of this matter, 
where the most prominent individual concern could hope 
for no recognition. A number of the officers, as weil as 
foremost and active members of this body, have gone to 
considerable expense and trouble within the last 12 
months to acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the 
conditions surrounding the marketing of lumber in for- 
eign countries, and are amply able with their present 


knowledge to pass upon all questions with respect to 
the exporting of yellow pine. Every exporter of lumber 
will admit that the foreign buyer in a broad sense is a 
good lumberman, which he has further evidenced by at 
all times demanding and receiving only the choicest 
hearts of the best and largest trees, but the time has 
come with them, as it has in the domestic trade, where 
lower grades can be used with equally good results, and 
this without presumption or the slightest disposition on 
the part of the American manufacturer to dictate to the 
foreigner what he shall use. We have a right to assume 
that in the process of conducting his business he is will- 
ing to adjust himself to changed conditions and supply 
the commodity which will net him the most profit and 
at the same time give satisfaction to this trade. It must 
not be assumed that in making some of his requirements 
the man on the other side is always wrong from 
a manufacturer’s standpoint, for he is not; and after 
making long and earnest efforts in this country we have 
so far been utterly unable to accomplish one thing in our 
domestic trade that the foreigner absolutely demands in 
buying of us, and that is the question of odd lengths, 
which our own people still decline to accept in yellow 
pine, but readily take it from the maker of hardwood 
and maple flooring. A great many million feet of lum- 
ber are unnecessarily wasted by the adherents to a rule 
of furnishing even iengths of material when in but few 
cases are they absolutely necessary. 
Unnecessary Waste. 

The ruthless waste of top and low grade logs from 
which merchantable lumber could be produced at a price 
that would return the millman cost for his labor does 
not equal the amount that is actually thrown away after 
the major portion of the cost of making has been ex- 
pended upon it in the unreasonable demand for even 
length lumber. It is not only in refusing to consider any- 
thing but the cream of our logs that our foreign friends 
impose a hardship upon us, but in their insistence that 
all lumber be absolutely full thickness and width they 
are placing upon us a very heavy burden, for which they, 
of course, pay in part in the additional price, but with- 
out any benefit to the manufacturer on this side. If our 
domestic trade could be induced to pay an extra price for 
full sized lumber, or the foreign trade to accept lumber of 
our American standards at a little lower price, the mill- 
man could in either case adjust his business, and it would 
seem a proper missionary Work that some good along this 
line could be accomplished at home or abroad. 

It has only been a few years since our own people were 
imbued with this same idea, but with a changing of the 
points of production of lumber and the rapid elimination 
of the northern forests we have in the natural evolution 
of trade and a persistent campaign of education and 
demonstration convinced the user of lumber that the 
present days standards would serve his purpose as well. 
Much time and very hard work were consumed in bring- 
ing about this change close at home, and with a differ- 
ence in the characteristics of the foreigner as compared 
to the American—his adherence to old and long time 
customs—offers a harder problem of solution than was 
encountered among our own _ people. Our hardwood 
brethren in this country export large quantities of lumber, 
but the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, a rec- 
ognized body on this side, does not seem to carry with it 
the weight with the buyers abroad that is generally as- 
sumed, and the official certificate of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association is not officially recognized by 
the foreign associations, much less the buyers abroad, and 
hut few buyers are willing to accept or recognize it. I 
am advised that the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion has found it necessary to have a foreign representa- 
tive for the purpose of re-inspecting and adjusting dis- 
} utes which arise as to grades and measurements. The 
services of this representative are free, members only 
being obliged to pay his expenses while he is engaged in 
the adjustment of their claims. The only requirements 
necessary for membership in the association, however, 
-re that the applicant be an exporter and in good stand- 
ire. Very many questions arise in the conduct of the 
experting of lumber that do not have to be met in the 
contuet of our business at home. Only with recent years 
was it possible to obtain clean bills of lading, and with- 
cut the stipulation ‘shippers load and count” or ‘‘more 
or less.”" Such a custom very naturally threw the burden 
of responsibility on the man. on this side and left the 
steamship company in a position of making such dispo- 
sition as it saw fit of the goods intrusted to its care, with 
tut only limited liability on its part. The change in this 
custom has been brought about largely through the efforts 
+f the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, so that 
i: is now possible to secure a clean steamer bill of lad- 
ine. Many other objectionable clauses are still left in 
these agreements which could in all fairness to both 
rarties be eliminated, but can only be accomplished 
through the medium of an association of this character. 
A bureau of information with numerous reports is kept 
tp-to-date, showing the standing of foreign 
agents, ete., and these are furnished free of 
members in good standing. 

An Unlimited Field. 

There is an unlimited field for work in the objectionable 
practices of various kinds in foreign markets, covering 
the terms of sale, rules of measurements, etc., that could 
he corrected and eliminated and without reflection in any 
manner or form upon our foreign friends, which, if pos- 
sible of accomplishment, would very much reduce the cost 


buyers, 
charge to 


of transacting this business and in 
of a very much increased trade. 

It is our understanding the committees sent from a 
representative association in this country would willingly 
be received by the Lumber Trade Federation of London 
and other associations which exist in all large markets. 

An association with the standing such as this body now 
enjoys would immediately have a recognized position and 
be able to effect reforms where the individual 
would not even be able to get a hearing. 


consequence permit 


shipper 
I am quite sure 
that many of the older members of this association have 
felt the need of some responsible corporation on which to 
lean for advice and counsel in the handling of their ex- 
port business, whereas a few years back they were con- 
tent to market a small amount of lumber 
broker on this side; but there is a growing tendency 
among the larger manufacturers to identify themselves 
and get in closer touch with the consuming trade abroad 
rather than through the medium of brokers on this side, 
and such of us who have undertaken to do any business 
of this character are undoubtedly looking forward to the 
assistance of the same guiding hand that has so success- 
fully steered the manufacture of pine lumber through 
the many hardships and obstacles with which it has had 
to contend, but has largely overcome. 

No doubt there is much work yet to be done among our 
home people along this same line, but we are at present 
dealing with our friend at long distance, without any 
settled basis or custom except as promulgated by him, 
and no relief seems in sight now except 
active offices of this organization as a 


through the 


through the 
body. 


TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


NASHVILLE CONCATENATION. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 14.—Local members of Hoe 
Hoo are preparing for a big concatenation February 17, 
called by Vicegerent S. C. Ewing. The following com- 
mittees have been appointed: 

Concatenation— Henderson Baker, 
patrick and C. M. Morford. 

Sessions-on-the-Roof—J. W. 
McConnell and Olin White. 

Old Membership—T. H. Dunlap, chairman; Harvey Whar- 
ton, Willis Faris, P. J. Loevenhart, E. E. Bartholomew, A. 
Noveman and Mare Ewing. 

Kittens—Hamilton Love, chairman; T. B. Johnson, T. R. 
Le Sueur, Count Boyd, Harold Greene, Marvin Babsom, Clar- 
ence Dews, F. C. Guthrie, W. W. Smith, M. R. Silber and 
Martin Roberts. 





| 
| 








chairman; Wade Kirk- 


Wallace, chairman; C. L. 





LARGE BATCH OF KITTENS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—The Hoo-Hoo Coneatena- 
tion held here Tuesday night of last week in connection 
with the big yellow pine convention proved in every way a 
most enjoyable and successful affair. Over a hundred 
members of the order participated despite the numerous 
other attractions offered by New Orleans to the visiting 
lumbermen. Both the initiation and the Session-on-the- 
Roof were held in the convention hall of the Grunewald. 
The luncheon at the Session-on-the-Roof was prepared by 
the Grunewald, and was both elaborate and appropriate. 

An address of some length was made by Leonard Bron- 
son on the Hoo-Hoo Death Emergency Fund. Mr. Bron- 
son is the man who suggested the establishment of this 
fund and was chairman of the committee which formu- 
lated the plan upon which it has been in successful opera- 
tion for a year and a half. Mr. Bronson made a strong 
appeal for a more general support of this fund by the 
members, not so much as a business proposition but 2s 
a systematic and effective medium through which the 








charity and brotherly love of the members can _ find 
expression. 
The officers and initiates were as follows: 
Officers. 
Snark—B. A. Johnson. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. B. Baker. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—S. N. Acree. 


Bojum—J. H. Baird. 
Scrivenoter—Farley Price. 
Jabberwock—Edward Supply 
Custocatian—L. M. Noland. 
Arcanoper—T. L. O'Donnell. 
Gurdon—John F. O'Neill. 
Initiates. 
Edward Comstock Bailey, New Orleans. 
George Bancroft Coffee, New Orleans. 
eon Arnold D’Echaux, New Orleans. 
William Shepard French, New Orleans. 
Eugene T. Georger, New Orleans. 
Edward W. Holmes, New Orleans. 
Walter Scribner Jelliff, New York City. 
James Herbert King, New Orleans. 
Albert Irwin Michell, New Orleans. 
Ambrose Larkin Moore, New Orleans. 
William Halpin Natty, Brookhaven, Miss. 
James O. Pickard, New Orleans. 
Cornelius Joseph Ryan, New Orleans. 
Gustavus Andrew Schneidau, New Orleans. 
Lacey Douglas Smith, New Orleans. 
Louis A, Tiemann, New Orleans. 


Schwartz. 





CATALOG OF PUMPS AND CONDENSERS. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has just issued ‘‘Pony Catalog No. 86’’ devoted to 
pumps and condensers. The catalog, which is of 
pocket size, contains 64 pages, comprising illustrated 
deseriptions of that well known concern’s products. 
Pumps and condensers of all varieties and for all 
requirements are,shown and the special advantages of 
each for particular purposes pointed out. Acecompany- 
ing tables afford accurate guides in determining the 
capacity needed to perform any given service. 
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LUMBER SALES 


Optimistic Addresses by Officers Stir 


The second annual meeting of the Lumber Sales Man- 
Association was called to order in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday morning of this week. F. L. 
Brown, acting president, opened the conference, saying: 


agers’ 





Sales which 


happens to 


Managers’ Association, 


building 


fhe Tumber 
reanized in this 


was 











‘ ut a year ago, 
have its convention at. the same time that the Illinois re- 
trailers are holding forth, and they are attracted more to 
the local organization than to this new organization. But 
it is not discouraging to us because a good idea carried 
out in the right way doesn’t require numbers to back up its 
importance 1 feel personally under i to say, 
and say with pleasure, that we people here in Chicago fully 


appreciate the effort and sacrifice of the members who have 
come here from a distance, and, along with that expression, 
it is always a pleasure for Chicago members to greet the 
outside representatives of the trade and, on top of that, the 
local press, among whom we count some of our best mem- 
bers, are always glad to give wide publicity to any matters 
brought up pertaining to the lumber trade. Hience any 
message that you have brought to us today from any dis- 
tance for this convention will be sent to all of the lumber 
camps both far and near, and those ideas will have more 
thought and better consideration than they could have it 
they were heard only by those who happened to be present 
at a meeting of this character. 


I attended a meeting at one time which was smaller than 
this. The ideas expressed were excellent and the results 
rom the meeting were, I think, the best of any that I 


have ever attended, and I have been 
arge lumber conventions. I say this so that we may feel 
that it is the idea, and the capacity to back up the idea of 
value, that is the thing that counts. not so much the large 


present in some very 





numbers that might be present in the capacity of hearers 
only 
The Organization's Field. 
It is necessary always at the annual meeting of our 


organization for the presiding officer to make a 
the proceedings and operations of the past year. In 
capacity I have come by chance, and not by selection 
lection, as you are aware, The inception of this organi 
ion was a splendid one. I feel that this Lumber 
Managers’ Association occupies a unique field. It is 

tically without competition and the objects we hope to 
tain are those which cther associations in our line ot 
yess do not attempt. Those of us who have traveled about 
the country especially during the last three 
or four months, have learned by bitter experience that some 
kind of concerted action is necessary for the protection 
f our profits and our business, and there is no other class 
f men engaged in the lumber who touch it se 
closely and so vitally as the salesmen and the sales mana- 
zors It is not out of any rich experience that IT have 
had that I base my remarks, but it is from experience and 
observation which come to any lumberman finding various 
features in the trade that are constantly annoying us: 
ind the losses and annoyances that come to the lumber 
trade I for sake of convenience shall sum up in four chicf 
points. I believe that in the sale of lumber—in the mer 





more or. less, 


‘ business 


chandising. I had better say, of lumber—the first point 
to be considered, and one of the weakest points, is the 
misdirected judgment in the selection of salesmen An 


ignorance of the best methods of conducting 
third is the lack of reliable information 
with reference to market prices and credits: and the fourth, 
which in my mind is very important, is the haphazard in 
formation that salesmen and salesmanagers use for their 
knowledge of supply and demand. There are others, of 
course, which might be mentioned, but four seem to 
me to be vital and primary. 
Reforms and Their Obstacles. 
In the working out of any scheme for the 
the lumber trade various organizations 


other one is 
lumber sales. <A 


these 


betterment of 
have met and sug 








gested remedies. But, as we all know, most of them have 
been in one way or another frustrated. Very often = such 
frustration comes from the chicanery or cunning of the 
parties who have instigated the ideas in the first place. 


I mean by that. gentlemen, that ofttimes it is well-meant to 


start in with some sort of reform along lines which have 
been very seriously abused. and then we turn around a 
little later to find that the very parties suggesting these 


reforms have been the parties at fault Now IT am 
tioning that as a word of warning 

Starting in with the first year of this organization, it has 
been the object that we know of and we wish to prevent 
as far as possible such a thing coming up among us. The 
purpose of this organization is to live and prosper, and if 
you are to lend your name and support to it you do not 
wish to have within the membership and to support men 
whose ideas and whose actual performance of trade and 
trade ethies are not strictly within the boundaries of that 
statement in the first part of the constitution, which says 
as follows: “Primarily it is believed that this organiza- 
tion, by the ed action of its members, may demand and 
maintain high standard of commercial integrity among 
those engaged in the sale and distribution of lumber.” Not 
only demand, but maintain: that is to say, if it is learned 
that the members in this organization are going diversely 
away from the ideas which we have expressed and pro 
pounded here it is the duty of somebody knowing of it to 
report it to the organization and then it is up to the 
organization to maintain its principle. I have little patience 
with any coterie of businessmen who will make a statement 
of one kind at one time and then turn around later and 
hoodwink their associates. If we know of any steps being 
taken by any member of this association and fail to report 
i undermining the very foundation of the work we 
trying to do, because where there is a law and no 
there will be no protection exercised. There are 
laws in our cities and commonwealth, but if there is no 
proof there can be no hearing. Therefore it is necessary 
jor the hearer or the plaintiff to make known his ideas. 
do not wish to over-emphasize this feature, but it is so 
prominent in other organizations that in the early affairs 
of this one believe we can get to the bottom of it and 
rule it down 


men- 


























Work of the Association. 
Now, as to the productive side of this organization. The 
idvantages which we are already beginning to receive from 


this association are not only right to the point but they 
are vital and they assist us in the profits which we hope 
to attain. <A detailed statement of the workings of this 
issociation will be outlined by the secretary. That is why 


the acting president is not 
work which we have done. 
largely responsible for 


making a formal 
The secretary has been very 
‘ crystalizing our ideas in concrete 
form, and it seems not only wise but a very discreet thing 
io do to have him outline the actual workings of the 
Lumber Sales Managers’ Association. I wish to state aiso 
that the bureaus or departments on which the secretary 
will report not only are in active operation right now so 
that we can receive benefits upon request but a knowledge 
of this work and a knowledge of the benefits handed to your 
neighbor will most certainly interest him if he wants to get 
behind some of the abuses that we come up a nst so often. 

There are two lines of thought before us: one 
is that we want this association to grow and be a success 
from the productive side of the trade, where we can learn of 


report of the 
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Enthusiasm Among Those in Attendance—Association Young But Already 





Profitable— Bright Hopes for Future. 





the good ways and advantageous means used by our com 
petitors and customers that we can adopt in our business. 
Anything that I am doing in my business, if I am _ broad- 
minded enough to give it to you, will probably give you 
ideas, and anything that you are doing will very probably 
broaden my views. As we help our neighbor and competi- 
tor we can help ourselves. The other is to catalog the 
views of the trade and line them up to eradicate and pre- 
vent; so we want this organization to be one not only 
of prevention but of consideration ; not only a body of men 
to get together to condone each other on their losses but 
at the same time to get ideas of the very best methods of 
conducting business and the highest standards of doing it in 
a way that would be supported by the best citizens of ow 
community. 

Gentlemen, the report of your acting president is not one 
that has been mapped out as is ordinarily done, you will 
note, but I have had these ideas in mind. I wish to em- 
phasize them as I have just at this particular stage of the 
workings of this organization, and I believe that we will 
have every encouragement and I shall expect to know during 
this convention something of the feelings of the representa- 
tives here from other sections of the country on the in- 
creased usefulness of this association, whether your neigh 
bors and friends are interested in the movement or not. 
f am certainly delighted to welcome the out of town men 
here and hope that the ideas we have outlined here may 
doubly repay you for coming. , 

We will listen next to the 
J. W. Taylor. 





report of the treasurer, Mr. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 

Mr. Taylor said: 

I have during the last year received an even 8125 from 
the dues of members, and disbursed checks against vouchers 
surrendered against me of $354.75. [ have on hand February 
10° $126.50. That means that 20 members have remitted 
all or part of their yearly dues, 

I wish to add a few words, or rather insert a few words, 
in my report on finances, and will state that the reason we 
havent received more money is our fault. I don’t want to 
criticise any one in person. If I have any criticism to 
make it is constructive criticism, which I think is good for 
any man; but we formed at the inception of this association 
au year ago, if LT do say it myself, meritorious ideas. In other 
words, we drew plans for a building. Now. the need of that 
building is great and the returns trom the building will be 
great if we will just go ahead and construct it. No matter 
how worthy the plan of an architect may be, it is of no use 
if he does not let the masons get to work on it. Now, our 
plan will not amount to anything unless the masons get 
busy. 

There has been 





among some of our officers a season or 


period of doubt. 1 don't know as I should use that word 
“doubt. I might say a season of interrogation, if there is 
such a thing: and our leadership has not been aggressive 


until the last two weeks. 

I have been told within 48 hours by two members why they 
hadn’t paid up. IL said to them, “I understand, and I say 
this without real knowledge, that you have not paid up. 
Why sov’ They answered: "Well, I will tell) you, Taylor. 
We heard the work mapped out in Chicago: we believed in it. 
But the fellows agreed to carry out those ideas. You are 
on the ght track. Now go ahead and show us that you 
mean business, and we are with you.” IT did not collect the 
dues. They offered to pay them today, but I did not collect 
them. They said, “We want to see the ideas you mapped 
out in results before we get very much more enthusiastic 
than we have been.” 

We haven't done much. We haven't started the founda- 
tion other than to get the plans. We have an able leader: 
I think we have enough enthusiasm to win and make it win 
more and more every day, and all this thing needs is: a little 
action by those officers and we will get response from the 
members. 

I reeall the old days of the Poplar association. We had 
smaller meetings than this in the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. They have done a lot of good and they are 
working along other lines than we are. We have no crit- 
icism from any other association. We have a bigger duty 
before us than any of us realize and we hope to be able in a 
concrete way not only to help but to stimulate the associa 
tion and get this work in actual practice. You will be with 
us and so will your neighbors. 

















The Secretary’s Report. 
The Chair then called on the secretary, E. H. Klann, 
to make his report. Mr. Klann offered the following: 


The workings of this association during the last year 
have been largely of department work. <All of the depart- 
nents contemplated by your board of directors have not 


been inaugurated, mostly for the reason that plans of opera- 
tion have not been fully worked out, At present the fol 
lowing departments are in operation : 


Arbitration and Adjustment. 
This association has been able to use its efforts in the 
adjustment of a number of ses to the satisfaction of all 
interested parties. We are at all times ready and willing 
to use our efforts in a friendly adjustment of differences. 






Lumber Exchange. 

This bureau has been in operation about 30 days, and 
it is pleasing to note the interest being manifested by your 
members. Under this bureau surplus stocks only have 
been listed, no account having been taken of small lots. 
Hfolders of surplus stocks have been placed in touch with 
trade requiring such items. 

I recommend to the members that they make use of this 
department as often as possible. Stocks listed or wanted are 
not sent out broadcast, but are listed in the secretary's 
office. An inquiry for stock is referred only to such members 
who have the item wanted. 








Employment. 

This department has been in operation about 60 days. 
At this time we have about 100 files of abstracts of refer- 
ences covering salesmen, buyers and inspectors. This depart- 
ment has been the means of placing deserving and competent 
employees in touch with those requiring their services. The 
value in this work is in the increased number of files, 

If all members will report to the secretary any informa- 
tion regarding salesmen, ete., it will be placed on record for 
future references 

This department will be 
eredit agencies. It will 


file of those engi 


operated very similarly to the 
eventually work into a complete 
ged in lumber sales, inspecting and buying. 





Statistical Information. 

Members have been furnished with statistical reports of 
various nature interesting to sales managers, to help them in 
anticipating the market. Your secretary recommends that 
a weekly, semimonthly or monthly bulletin be printed, to 
contain average prices of a numbersof leading railroad 
industrial stocks: amount of exports of forest products; 
railroad earnings, and other figures which will indicate the 
trend of the market in our own as well as other lines. 


Market Conditions. 


Market conditions have been a subject of discussion at 


every meeting of your board of directors, but no definite plan 
has been outlined or adopted. In view of the fact that 
private interests are now publishing a list of prices pur- 
porting to be the actual market prices on car lots to the 
wholesale consuming trade, but which in a great number of 
items are far from the actual and true market value, it is 
high time that your association adopt some plan of issuing 
to its members an abstract of the correct current market 
values as experienced by your members. 

It is a deplorable condition in our trade when our members 
should be asked to accept price lists of private interests 
as the actual selling experience. These private lists as a 
rule reach quite a number of the actual consumers who use 
such information to counteract the true condition. Your 
secretary recommends that no support be given to such 
private publications and that the list in no instance be used 
by members of this association. 

Your secretary further recommends that early action be 
taken by this association looking toward a_ publication of 
lumber values as experienced by members of this association. 

Your board of directors held four meetings during the 
last year, three at Chicago and one at Memphis, Tenn. 








Conclusion of Reports. 


The Chair—This concludes the reports of the regular 
standing officers. At the session this afternoon there will 
be reports from two committees which I wish to name at this 
time: Committee on officers’ reports and resolutions, BE. M. 
Holland, chairman, assisted by C. L. Harrison and J. W. 
‘Laylor: the committee on nominations, Herbert E. Sumner, 
chairman, and Mr. Pease. They will report this afternoon. 

It seems as though the ve next point logically in this 
program to come before our attention would be the first 
subject mentioned, “The Education of the Salesman,” by 
Ek. M. Holland. 


Value of Market Conditions Reports. 

Mr. ‘Tayvlor—Mr. President, before we go on I should like 
to add to the suggestion which was brought out by the 
secretary in his report, regarding market conditions, and I 
think it is the best card we bave in the deck. The reason 
| asked for the floor is that I happened to be chairman of 
that committee. IL did not know it until I was told the 
other day. The secretary touched on the market report of 
the association. We have a report showing figures which 
represent prices gathered from buyers of lumber in the 
leading districts. I will say to you that I could, as a 
wholesaler, have purchased all my oak according to those 
figures last year. On the lumber that I handled | would 
have cleaned up $50,000 more than [ did. I would have 
sold it to this same consuming market. That is the doctrine 
We are supposed to believe in. It is based on imagination 
by some office clerk that probably doesn’t know even the 
geography of this hardwood industry. and I want to say to 
you that there are members of the fraternity and of this 
association that will actually follow these figures. I don't 
believe in ghosts, but I will tell you there are a lot of them 
in the hardwood business who do. 

We have formulated a plan that I wish to get before you. 
that we hope to carry into execution. This is to have the 
members of this association and all others that they can 
get to respond to send to Washington, to the Government 
Bureau of Statistics, the high prices they got last month for 
1- and 2-inch ash, and so on down the line. ‘Lhese would 
go direct to the statistics clerk that compiles them. I may 
send my statistics from Columbus and my competitor may 
send his also, and no one will know what they contain except 
that statistics clerk. But it is my business to know what 
the market value of a product is and what it is bringing 
in the markets. The Government will then take the infor- 
mation they have, publish the high price and the low price, 
and find an average, which they will send out to those who 
request the list. It has to be my request, I understand. 
They are publishing prices that are as far off the market as 
the ghost story, and it is the most ridiculous thing that 
the business man should be governed by such statistics. 

We want facts. Give us facts, and we are servants. 
Now then let us get to working. It is worth four times as 
much to each member as his dues at the rate we are assess- 
ing him. We are going to put that thing going. Of course, 
we may have only a few reports, but what we have will be 
facts, and that is one of our best points. 



























Discussions on this idea followed. 


Education of the Salesman. 


The Chair then called again on Mr. Holland for his 
speech. 

My subject is about as broad as the manufacture of 
the product we sell, and opinions are undoubtedly as 
different. It is a subject on which I would invite an open 
discussion when I am through, as I think the trading of 
ideas would help wonderfully to cope with same. To illus- 
trate to some extent, I am going to relate a few observa? 
tions made while I was aboard the training ship. We 
had three men on the road steadily. One sold a large 
amount of goods but had the extreme misfortune of hav- 
ing a great number of complaints on same after ship- 
ment; the second sold even a larger quantity of goods 
at higher average prices and rarely had any trouble; 
the third was extremely unfortunate in closing his con- 
tracts. He could get business well started, but for some 
unaccountable reason could not close a deal and some- 
one from the main office invariably had to assist him. 
This weakness caused him to be a poor business getter. 
The first mentioned Salesman did not know one grade 
or kind of lumber from another, hence unintelligent sales. 
The second could inspect and tally lumber as well as 
anyone, understood manufacture thoroughly and could 
impress his clients with the fact that he knew his busi- 
ness. The third knew the lumber busines from a manu- 
facturing standpoint, only he could not give his customers 
an intelligent idea or description of what he had to sell— 
at least to a sufficient extent to warrant their placing 
their business with him. 

Later we engaged two more salesmen with the result 
that we secured one good traveling man and one fair 
cocktail absorber. Our traveling man always had the 
same hard luck story. I often wondered why he was 
not provided with printed blanks the beginning or end- 
ing of which was ‘‘Business is rotten.’’ The other usually 
secured a reasonable number of orders but largely from 
our poor paying friends, about 90 per cent of the time. 
off the list, and never an order from a good, responsible 
concern. 

The results just cited made me often ask myself, ‘‘Why 
doesn't Jones’ business go through? Why does Smith 
sell so much and have so few complaints? Why could not 
our third friend close his deals without assistance from 
the office? Why could not our traveling man friend get 
orders when all lines of business seemed good, mill run- 
ning full blast, correspondence orders coming in freely? 
Why could not our ‘jolly good fellow’ get some represen- 
tative trade and the higher standard of business that 
goes with it?’’ Simply a lack of the proper education on 
the part of three and wrong vocation on the part of one 
out of the five mentioned. Nothing struck me so forci- 
bly as when we figured each one’s cost per thousand 
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dollars’ worth of business. The comparison was astonish- 
ing. 
What It Meant. 

Simmering down, it meant that the salesman was to 
know his own business, to like it, to dream of it, and to 
live it. To do so he must begin at its source and follow 
it to the end. When he has to a degree mastered his 
own business he must learn his customer's also, and know 
his customers’ weaknesses, whatever they might be 
make his customer his personal friend—indulge him in 
his whims just as he would a social friend; but above all, 
gain the implicit confidence of his customer by knowing 
his customer’s business, help him and help himself, give 
the proper suggestions at the proper time, get him to 
experiment a little—put his ideas up in a manner that 
his customer will feel he is being done a kindness and 
can not lose; not to be afraid to educate him and not to 
misrepresent his lines. An overdrawn idea has a more 
weakening effect on a sale than an underestimated one. 
To illustrate: 

Selling goods at a fixed price that represents profit 
to your house is salesmanship, but the man who is 
constantly cutting prices and seeking ways and 
means by which he can secure orders by manipula- 
tion and misrepresentation, contrary to the rules of 
his house, is not a salesman and he will not only 
prove a disappointment to his customer, but to both 
his company and himself as well. Never misrepre- 
sent your goods; when it becomes necessary to do 
so it is time to quit the business, or secure another 
line that does not require misrepresentation. We 
all make mistakes, but the man who persists in mak- 
ing them either is a fool or dishonest. We are em- 
ployed to represent our company, not to misrepresent 
it. If you are right you can prove it; if you can't 
prove it the chances are you are not right. 

You will find a great number of traveling salesmen who 
will call on the trade, usually consume their customer’s 
time talking baseball, politics, aeroplanes, etc., instead of 
getting down to business after a reasonable greeting. 
This is the fault of a great many. They must learn to be 
a character reader to some extent. Some buyers are 
pleased with this method, but most of them now-a- 
days are too busy to see you at all, to say nothing of 
having time for gossip. Also when a man-is in a bad 
humor he should be given time to get over it. Get out, 
then call again. A lunch or night’s sleep is likely to work 
like the sun after a heavy rain. He may be as glad to 
see you when you return as he was grouchy the day 
before. This will be the time to make the most of 
your visit. Try to show him that you have something 
that would be worth his investigation; interest him with 
what you have; give him a word picture of it and if 
you are not successful in closing you will have left an 
impression that will work out its own salvation. 


A Good Plan. 

A good plan on the part of the sales managers is to 
have their men visit the plant as often as possible, giv- 
ing them opportunity to refresh their memories, and 
at that time go over every detail in regard to their ter- 
ritory. Make them ask questions, and in turn riddle 
them with a rapid-fire volley yourself. Make them ex- 
plain their experience with this buyer and that buyer. 
What does he think of us? Are you of the opinion you 
can command a share of his business? What indications 
do you see that trend that way? How many times has 
he turned you down? Are you sure he has not bought 
anything in our line since you first called? What does 
he think of you? This gets results and you can readily 
see whether or not the territory is being covered properly. 
Another thing. Be sure that your salesman has his prices 
and stocks put up to him intelligently. This is a fault 
usually laid at the door of the salesman, when in fact, 
most of the sales managers leave half to be guessed. 
Salesmen should have lists got up in such a manner that 
they can memorize the greater portion of them. Did you 
ever see a salesman with about a hundred pages of dope 
like this? Nothing gets on the nerves of the buyer so 
much as to have to wait from one to three minutes while 
a salesman runs through his distorted heap of papers 
trying to find something that should be at the tip of his 
tongue or easy of access. Just a little help along this 
line would work wonders with your men. 

Another good plan on the part of the sales manager 
is to send his men a weekly letter, giving them a synop- 
sis of the week’s business, some idea of market condi- 
tions and, above all, a little ‘‘salve’’ or soft soap should 
the week be particularly bad and a slap or two on the 
back when he has done well. A little along this line 
does not spoil quite as quickly as the cold blooded man- 
ner. You must remember that a good salesman is usually 
proud and sensitive and a poor man is devoid of both 
these feelings. 


Learning the Customer’s Business. 


To get your men to learn their customer’s business is 
probably as hard as any part of the trade. Friendship 
with his customer is where he is going to make good. 
You. will find all firms use this, that and the other kind 
of stock, as the agencies give all this data; it is part of 
their business. We can buy this information, but you 
will find it is another matter to sell these same manu- 
facturers their requirements. Usually a buyer is glad to 
see a good salesman. He is proud to take his friend, the 
salesman, through his plant and show him what he has. 
This is the time, or one of the times, for the salesman’s 
brain to work. His eyes and ears should be open and a 
picture of what he sees should be stamped indelibly on 
his mind as he will find a great many opportunities for 
its use later. I wish to make one positive statement in 
this regard which comes home to myself. In going back 
over every day I have traveled I find I never have failed 
to sell where I have had the privilege of going through 
my friend’s plant; nor failed to offer some suggestions for 
betterment when I saw opportunity—ideas how best to 
obtain material adapted for special work. You realize 
a man making what a factory terms ‘‘sheet stock’’ does 
not want long, narrow cuts and strips, and a manu- 
facturer making long turnings does not want short panel 
cuttings. This is the way I have often moved low-grade 
lumber. The low grade was made to fit the purpose. It 
is indeed surprising what a saving you can make for your 
buyer friend and yet make more money yourself. You 
realize no charity is real charity unless you get some- 
thing in return. 





Getting to Bedrock. 


I am now getting down to one of the real reasons why 
men who have ability do not make good under certain 
sales managers and office managers. Unfortunately some 
sales managers persist in competition with their own 
salesmen. They are always building up themselves and, 
make their own men root ground they have already gone 
over and taken what they could by correspondence. They 
rarely, if ever, see their salesmen, and never write an 
encouraging letter. I Know of several cases where sales- 
men leave their own mail or phone address to be insured 
that the order will not be sent in direct and ‘‘gobbled 
up”? by the sales manager and credited to office solicita- 
tion. How ridiculous! Do ybdu think that a sales man- 
ager who does this is broad enough to make his firm’s 
business larger? How can he hope to do so when the 
competition is mostly with himself and salesmen? I 
believe every broad-minded manufacturer is and always 
has béen willing to credit his sales manager with all the 
business, whether sold through traveling salesmen, jour- 
nal advertising or direct solicitation by correspondence. 
Is it not better for the sales manager to give the credit 
for all that is taken from his salesman’s territory to him? 
I find that this is the greatest producer of hard work on 
the part of my salesmen and have tried many other 
ways. Have also had it suggested to me by different 


ones that I would be making drones of my men, but 
will take chances as long as I have my hand on the til- 
ler and know where the bark is going. When I find my 
men slowing up they will soon hear what I have to 
say, just as quickly as I would compliment them when 
they are doing good work. One man who has worked 
for our firm a short time was very much surprised to 
have me ask him to send in his order for such and such 
a car or cargo for Messrs. So-and-so in order that his 
order file could be kept properly. He stated he was 
never used to having a kindness done him in this man- 
ner. Has it spoiled him? No, not very much. He is 
worth triple if not four times what he was worth to us 
when he first started. It has given him greater con- 
fidence, he is perfectly willing to trust me in anything 
and you can rest assured that I would not injure him 
in any way but would be more inclined to help him, 
consequently he works harder, and the harder he works 
the more benefit does the firm derive and he is not 
forced to say “Send your orders to the house.’’ 

Another plan I have found good is an _ occasional 
trip to call on the trade in company with the salesman, 
giving the customer a little further acquaintance with 
those with whom he corresponds, and a good word or 
two for the salesman in the customer’s presence. You 
would be surprised to find how it helps to inspire con- 
fidence all around. 

I could go on possibly indefinitely with ideas such as I 
have already set forth, but my time was first limited to 
10 minutes and then extended to 12, so it is now time to 
quit. Before doing so, let me caution you that the sales 
manager has got to be the teacher to some extent. and 
let him be very careful that he cooperates and treats his 
salesmen as he would like to be treated. In building 
uv his men he will find he will also build up himself and 
his firm. 





Discussions followed. It was suggested that Mr. Hol 
land’s speech be printed in booklet form. The meeting 
adjourned for luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Chair opened the meeting by requesting a report 
from the committee ot officers’ reports and_ resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Holland stated briefly that the committee wished 
to commend the various officers on their reports, and 
offered a resolution that the reports be accepted and 
placed on record and that the officers be congratulated 
on the results they had obtained so far. The motion 
was carried and the reports accepted. 

Lumber Sales Cost from a Manufacturer’s Standpoint. 

The Chair then called on C. L. Harrison for his 
address on the ‘‘Lumber Sales Cost from a Manu- 
facturer’s Standpoint.’’ Mr. Harrison spoke as fol- 
lows: 


We who manufacture lumber are, to a great degree, 
isolated from the markets which consume our product. 
With the majority of us logging problems and the multitude 
of vexing questions that surround the production of lumber 
completely overshadow the sales problem. And how penny- 
wise and pound-foolish is such a situation; how contrary 
to the spirit of a business age where the salesman, the 
business getter—-the actual warrior on the battlefield of 
business—is the most important factor in the whole com- 
plicated structure ! 

This condition naturally arises from the fact that so 
many of the big operators of today are graduates of the 
“University of Hard Knocks’’—practical men who have 
handled woods and mill crews by means of pure physical 
strength and sheer courage, and who think the same tac- 
tics can enter into the selling policy. So it is that tact 
gives way to force, and instead of using his best talents 
to exploit his goods the lumber manufacturer gives first 
thought to his manufacturing organization. * * * 

In candid truth let it be known that most of us handle 
our correspondence, develop our markets and select our 
customers with about as much expenditure of judgment as 
we would exhibit in buying a baby Irish lace collar at a 
department store bargain sale. We treat the sales depart- 
ment—-the most vital feature of our business—as a_ side 
line. We half-heartedly keep in touch with the pulse of the 
market and we let some clerk handle sales problems that 
the best of us could well afford to sleep over and then 
weigh again and again in the delicate balances of our most 
discriminative judgment. With this condition prevalent. 
let us see how to remedy it, in slight degree at least, and 
let us all take off our hat to the real lumber merchant, the 
balance wheel of the lumber business and the shrewd judge 
and dictator of lumber values—-the legitimate wholesale 
jobber. i 

Sales Problems and Suggestions. 

It seems logical to predicate this analysis of a producer's 
sales cost on the theory that at a manufacturing plant the 
sales problem begins when the lumber is completely manu- 
factured and either put on skids for immediate shipment 
or into pile for curing. From such a beginning until the 
sale has been made and the account collected in full the 
accruing costs of disposition are strictly sales costs. 

Right in the beginning, therefore, comes the problem of 
determining whether the product shall be sold green or 
dry. This involves consideration of deterioration, shrink- 
age, insurance, interest, yvarding, ete.. also extra freight 
charges, offsetting to a degree the other savings. How 
many of us have this data in black and white, as the result 
of carefully collected and compiled statistics: and if we 
do not know, why should we not. through this organization, 
take steps at once to know, thoroughly and definitely. just 
what the true facts are concerning the marketing of any 
certain hardwood item in its green state and in varying 
stages of merchantable dryness? 

The basis—the foundation rock of every successful busi 
ness—is “satisfied customers.” Is it not illogical that the 
practical executive, therefore. should depend entirely upon 
his salesman's reports. or his correspondence, to bring 
nbout the closest possible relationship with his consuming 
trade? 

Advantages of Personal Contact. 


The successful jobber specializes on personal contact with 
his customer, and we producers, who sell the wholesaler at 
a price that his definite and specific knowledge enables him 
in turn to advance to the consumer, must acknowledge the 
effectiveness of his methods. Of course, lack of time will 
be pleaded in answer to this charge of neglecting to know 
at first hand the specific problems, likes and dislikes, of 
the consumer, but an executive’s time is worth what it 
saves in money, and an annual visit to every consumer's 
plant. cost what if may. will bring about such a clearer 
understanding of the consumer's needs, his personal atti 
tude and prejudices and his general point of view that the 
wheels of relationship thus greased will turn’ infinitely 
smoother than would be possible where no such perfect 
understanding existed. * * = #* 


Intelligent Advertising. 

For the operator, especially one specializing on any cer 
tain wood, advertising is a legitimate sales expense. Too 
many of us look upon our advertising appropriation as a 
sort of charity fund to be expended as the whims of fancy 
dictate. Let us right-about-face and meet the real situation. 
Marketing problems are made easier as demand is fostered 
and built up. The manufacturers of the multitude of sub- 
stitutes recognize this fact and necessity is making the 
lumberman see it, too. Let us resolve vigorously to combat 
the encroachment of substitutes and to treat our advertis- 
ing as a real sales expense, a legitimate item in the cost of 
moving our lumber. We must, individually and in con- 


certed manner, tell the great consuming public what we 
lumbermen have for it, and why our product is better than 
the substitutes which “Blare and Glare” advertising methods 
have forced into the limelight to dim and belittle the great 
staple of human dependence which we make and which has, 
more than any one other factor, served to civilize man and 
to make him comfortable and contented, 

With conflagrations reducing socalled “fireproof” struc 
tures to ghastly ruins, with railway claim departments pay 
ing out vast sums for damages on paper packed shipments, 
and with all of the numberless examples of failure exhibited 
by substitutes for wood, it will not be a_ difficult task to 
convince the big, fair-minded thinking public of the fallacy 
of substitutes for lumber. 

Insurance and Interest. 

Our sales costs properly include insurance on the lumber 
in pile. Ilere-we have a problem that intelligent study by 
Jumbermen has already solved for us. * * The plan 
is beyond its experimental stage and no producer can afford 
to carry high priced “old line’ insurance with this oppor 
tunity of saving right at hand. 

The sales policy which does not contemplate moving stock 
when it is properly conditioned treats interest with disdain, and 
interest is the successful man’s most tried and true friend. 
If lumber ready to market is worth $50 today in six months 
it should be worth $51.50, and if sold for less we can not 
figure the difference as anything but a sales cost. The 
lumber was ready, the market was somewhere and it was ua 
sales problem to find it. Failing in this, the accruing 
interest becomes a sales cost. Therefore it seems quits 
evident that the maintenance of well balanced stocks, prop 
erly seasoned but not excessively old, is a sales problem 
that involves a very definite ratio of changing sales costs 
* * * 


Deterioration. 

Deterioration that can be prevented is a sales cost. To 
make sure that all piles partly loaded out are recovered, that 
lay-outs and that these odd items are disposed of properly, 
really should be problems for the sales manager to work 
out. 

Grading rules will serve to standardize the work of an 
inspection force and define a clear eement of sale to 
the customer, but at every mill a vast amount of waste 
material, special items, ete., accumulates and this under 
proper sales methods can be made to show a good profit 
instead of a loss. 

The inspection of lumber, if properly done by a_ well 
instructed, well paid and enthusiastic force, is a sales cost 
that justifies the outlay and saves many dollars and much 
complication in adjustments. The sales policy is a winner 
which provides for a corps of high class inspectors and then 
schools them in all the details of relationship with the 
customer which will serve to satisfy him. * * * 

Credits. 

This brings us down to a point in sales cost the consid 
eration of which is responsible for most of our gray hairs 
and furrowed brows: Credit! Credit is the measure of 
our confidence in the integrity of our customers and, of 
course, it is the most potent problem that confronts us. 
A sales loss is a sales cost, and nine-tenths of the losses in 
our business could be avoided by a firm credit stand. If 
more of us would have the nerve to keep our lumber when 
we can not trade it for real money one big item of the 
ordinary manufacturer’s selling cost would be minimized 
considerably. 

This Sales Managers’ Association, occupying an abso 
lutely unique position in the scope of its purposes, is the 
very best possible proof that there has recently been a 
decided change of heart among producers. The sales prob 
lem is to be scientifically dissected, analyzed and rebuilt in 
a good many otherwise perfect organizations, and this asso 
ciation’s meetings will be the forum where results will be 
compared. Jet us all be frank, one with the other, discuss 
our problems. take and give advice honestly, and show that 
we all believe in that new slogan which has recently been 
flung to the breeze: “Cooperation, not competition, is the 
life of trade.’ Thus will positive good result from our 
efforts and the one weak link in the chain of lumber mer 
chandising be eliminated in the passing of the board peddler 
nnd the advent of the scientific, certain and intelligent 
lumber specialist. 





Mr. Harrison was followed by J. W. Taylor who 
talked on the ‘‘Cost of Merchandising Lumber,’’ dis 
cussions following. 

Herbert E. Sumner, of New York. then spoke on 
‘‘Trade Paper Advertising and Its Possibilities,’’ in 
part as follows: 


The subject of advertising is a very complex one and 
oday it is the great problem and one about which little is 
known. Advertising is no quick road to wealth but it 
represents the straightest road from factory to consume! 
and is the only means known for reducing the selling cost 
You can see right here in this city today the great mail 
order houses that have been built up from small stores by 
advertising—Chicago their town—the world their territory 

Publicity and Advertising of Lumber. 

Generally defined, advertising means selling through pub 
licity. There are two divisions of the subject and adver 
tisements are either reminding or informing. The remind 
ing advertisement is nothing more than the name of the 
firm and the list of the products. The informing adver- 
tisement is one that gives all the information and presents 
it in a way that insures that it will attract attention. 
create interest, the ndesire and finally closes in such a way 
as to impel the reader to take some action in regard to it. 
These are the functions of a selling advertisement, which 
in turn, is nothing more than salesmanship in print. 

As one of the leading advertising men of today ex 
presses it, “The effectiveness of an advertisement increases 
in the ratio that it conveys definite information and inter- 
prets that information in terms of the consumer's interest.” 

That expression represents the new idea of advertising. 
The old idea of advertising was simply to put the name of 
the product and some such phrase as “Best in the World.” 
“None like it.’ ‘Universally indorsed,” and so on. But 
the new advertisements give all reasonable information and 
put it right up to the reader to know the facts and then to 
decide for himself. 

You will observe that the latter siyle is the evolution of 
general business experience and the one most likely to re 
main. And you will observe that the old way is giving way 
to the new way under the pressure of competition because 
the new way, sellf more goods. 

Of all the fields of advertising, that of the trade paper 
is the most undeveloped. <A great many manufacturers in 
all lines today are beginning to realize that they have been 
wasting the space that they have been carrying for years 
in other words, they thought by putting their name and the 
name of their product in the center of white space, that it 
would bring them results. You know the result of this 
it never has paid and never will. This is true of the lum- 
ber paper more so than any others. Who is to blame for 
this condition? Certainly not the papers themselves for 
they have talked “change of copy” ever since they solicited 
advertising. In fact, the lumber trade papers today, with 
one or two exceptions are nothing more than trade direc 
tories, 














Advertisements Should Give Information. 

The chief fault with lumber advertisements is that they 
do not give the essential information. One menufacture! 
asserts that he has fine quartered oak. The buyer who 
reads that advertisement, unless of course he has had stock 
from the advertiser, has to guess why it is fine and general 
ly doesn't take time to do it but places his inquiries for 
prices with people who give’ the information. Lumber 
advertisements should give the buyer such information as 
he would receive if he came to the manufacturer's head- 
quarters to buy. 

Suppose John Jones & Co.. of Memphis, Tenn.. “have an 
unusually wide run of quartered oak to sell. Their name 
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and the word quartered oak in a quarter-page will not 
sell it or even create inquiries But suppose they take a 
quarter page and head it “Unusually Wide Run of Quar- 


tered Oak" and go on to say that here is 50,000 feet of 
l-inch Ws and 2's quartered white oak band-sawn, good 
plump thickness, over a year dry; that it contains at least 


15 per cent to 20 per cent of 10-inch and up wide and fully 


40 per cent of 14 feet and 16 feet. That it is real white 
oak cut from choice logs and contains nicely figured stock, 
yet the price was no more than for ordinary run ; don't 
you suppese any buyer interested in quartered oak would 
be impelled by the closing of that ad that there was only 
50.000) feet of this stock for sale and to wire at our 


expense if interested to get in touch with John Jones & Co? 
Do you know what it would cost to write a letter or put a 
stock-sheet before 6.000 people every two weeks for a year? 






It totals yearly $3,000 not counting the cost of paper, 
envelopes, stenographers’ or printers’ time and minor 
expenses. In other words, nearly 12 times the cost of 


advertising. 

The same story you put in a letter or the stock that you 
offer with description can be put in a quarter page of a good 
trade paper. You can reach any trade you want by choosing 
the paper going to that class of trade 





Manufacturers are generally neglectful of a most impor- 
tant branch of advertising. The editors of trade paper 
publications are usually glad to publish items of real interest 
to their readers and especially ones that describe new 
methods of manufacture, time saving devices, and so on. It 
is rarely that the advertiser prepares just the kind of items 
or instructive articles that an editor wants. Ninety-nine 
advertisers out of a hundred seem to think that the item 
of the “puff” style full of compliments to themselves or their 
products, is the only kind worth getting into print. The 
result is that the editors are flooded with copy and requests 
for free reading notices, most of which are such thinly 
veiled self-praising advertisements that a conscientious editor 
hesitates to publish them and the reader feels that he has 
been tricked when he reads one. 

I don’t mean to say that an advertisement in reading- 
notice style is not effective. Such advertisements are effect- 
ive: but they should not be masqueraded as news items nor 
should they be made to take the place of the real news item 
or instructive article. The reading notice advertisement is a 
plain advertisement sct in the same style as reading matter. 
The puff is supposed to represent the view of the editor 
or some disinterested writer and is filled with praise; how- 
ever, it deceives but few people. The real news item con- 





tains some interesting information and perhaps an illus- 
tration, and tells the reader something without making him 
feel that he is reading an advertisement. 

Too many advertisers fail to take into account the fact 
that advertising is education. Education takes time and 
few advertising campaigns can ever be made successful 
unless sufficient time is given to obtain the results from 
education. 3 

There is one selling point which so far, only two manu- 
facturers have used. That point is “Service.” Everything 
else being equal, and sometimes even at a higher price, the 
man who ships when he says he will gets the business. 
One poplar manufacturer states on his stock-list, “We can 
ship on one day’s notice.” Yet his advertisement on the 
cover of a trade paper says nothing about this service. 


At the conelusion of Mr. Sumner’s address the Chair 
then announced that there would be one session on 
Friday, beginning at 10 o’clock with H. H. Gibson’s 
address on ‘‘The Relation of The Lumber Trade 
Journal to the Lumber Industry.’’ The meeting stood 
adjourned. 


DISTRICT FOREST SUPERVISORS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


DENVER, COLO., Feb. 12.—The fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Forest Supervisors of the second 
district closed February 38, their deliberations having 
occupied the entire week. It was in every way the most 
satisfactory meeting ever held in the district, the at- 
tendance including the 29 supervisors, assistants, rangers, 
and representatives of the Denver headquarters and the 
department at Washington. The sessions were held in 
the assembly room of the Adams Hotel. 

This district, which embraces South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas, and the eastern and southern part of 
Wyoming, is one of the most important of the six dis- 
tricts of the service, and covers a total area of approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 acres. 

The topies under discussion were grazing, lands, silvi- 
culture, operation and the various matters which are prop- 
erly associated with those subjects. The sessions were 
limited to three hours each for the morning and after- 
noon. No papers were called for, the chairman selecting 
the different men to lead the discussion of the various 
subjects. 

The convention was ealled to order at 9 a. m. Monday 
by District Forester Smith Riley, of this city, who de- 
livered a few brief remarks and outlined the program 
for the week. After the selection of committees the sub- 
ject of grazing was taken up, under the direction of 
J. W. Nelson, assistant district forester, and was dis- 
cussed in all possible phases. 

Following reports showing the present excellent condi- 
tion of the forests, it was voted to increase the allot- 
ment 75,000 head of horses and cattle, as the capacity is 
fully sufficient for that many more, and revenue will 
thus be materially increased. Resolutions were offered 
affecting game and game regulations. 

Tuesday’s Deliberations. 

C. J. Stahl, assistant district forester, presided at Tues- 
day’s sessions, which were given up to the topic of lands 
and occupancy. Considerable saving of time and ex- 
pense to prospective homesteaders will be effected if the 
plans proposed are adopted by the department. The 
consensus was that all territory in National forests should 
be classified as either agricultural or forest land, thus 
aiding the entrant in making his selection. The new plan 
provides that maps of the forests be issued with agri- 
cultural lands properly designated. This would facilitate 
matters and allow the entrant to inspect those portions 
before filing. It also provides that officials shall aid the 
homesteaders in making selections in every possible man- 
ner, as they are too often ignorant of the requirements. 

Robert Follansbee, district engineer of the Geological 
Survey, delivered an interesting address on ‘‘Stream 
Measurements,’’ and gave valuable data on gauging 
stream flow. Measurements hereafter are to be taken 
jointly by the Survey and Forest Service. 

Up to the present 1,300,000 acres in western reserves 
have been taken by about 8,000 homesteaders. It was 
agreed that hereafter land should be entered in 160- 
acre tracts exclusively, as the average rancher can not 
obtain a living on a smaller tract. It has been customary 
in some forests to divide parcels on which several en- 
trants have filed, giving each a portion and reducing the 
amount held by each. 

Silviculture Discussed Wednesday. 

Silviculture, or scientific forest management, was the 
subject discussed Wednesday, C. G. Bates, district chief 
of silviculture, presiding. Economy in operation was 
taken up in all its phases, and the question of reducing 
the number of employees in the district was considered. 
Another point considered was the best methods for selling 
matured timber and for economy in the sale of dead tim- 
ber. There are vast stands of dead timber which are a 
deadly fire menace, and millions of feet are sold annually 
for mine timbers and railway Experiments are 
being made to demonstrate new and practical uses for 
this dead timber. The stand of dead timber also re- 
tards live growth and trees are cut close to the ground 
and the stumps left to rot. This fertilizes the ground 
for new growth. Natural reproduction is desirable and 
generally depended upon to replace dead timber. It has 
been necessary heretofore to advertise the sale of dead 
timber worth over $100, but the opinion prevailed that 
this limit be advanced somewhat for quicker disposition. 

Thursday. 

The topie of silviculture was continued Thursday morn- 
ing under the direction of Assistant District Forester 
Fred Morrell, the discussion embracing the various phases 
of operation. The subject of reforestation and the best 
methods of working out problems along these lines were 
gone into very thoroughly, and reforestation was declared 
by the supervisors to be the most important work of the 
department and a matter of vital interest. It was 
deemed unwise by the supervisors to undertake extensive 


ties. 





reforestation until experiments are made to determine 
the feasibility of certain proposed methods of reforesta- 
tion by faster and more economical methods. More than 
$20,000 was expended in Colorado in this work last year. 

Fred G. Plummer, chief of the geographic department 
of the bureau at Washington, spoke at the afternoon 
session on ‘‘Map Making.’’ He gave the supervisors 
valuable instruction on compiling records of the topo- 
graphy of their respective forests, and his address was 
well received. 

Friday’s Discussions. 


Forest fire prevention plans and cooperative work were 
discussed at Friday morning’s session, the object being 
to bring out the results of the various experiences of 
those present. A vote of the supervisors was registered 
in favor of cooperation with other bureaus and it was 
recommendel that this policy be continued. 

Marked interest was manifested in the subject of fire 
protection, and it was stated that Congress last year ap- 
propriated $1,000.000 for this purpose. It was thought 
that this fund will probably become an annual appro- 
priation. At the present time every supervisor is making 
fire plans for his forest. Cooperation with settlers of the 
forests and adjacent property is also encouraged, and 
estimates of the available number of men for fire fighting 
is included in the records. Lookout stations are being 
established on mountain peaks, which command a view 
of large sections of forest lands in this State. These 
stations are connected by telephone with the supervisor’s 
headquarters. 

E. A. Melzar, chief of the Division of Accounts at 
Washington, D. C., addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of cost. No afternoon session was held, on account 
of pressing committee work. 


Discussion of Committee Reports. 


Saturday was given up entirely to the receiving and 
discussion of committee reports, practically all of which 
were adopted. On the question whether the foresters are 
able to give adequate protection to game in the forest 
reserves, it was decided that forest officers have the same 
authority and power to arrest and prosecute a§ the dep- 
uty state game wardens. Another matter for solution— 
should the forest service pay for all improvement work 
on ranges—was disposed of by approving the recom- 
mendation of the committee, that the service should se- 
cure cooperation wherever possible with the people who 
are grazing under permit, and should carry on the work 
alone only when such cooperation cannot be secured and 
when the improvements are necessary to develop the 
range so it will provide for a greater number of live 
stock. The improvement work referred to consists, 
among other things, of the building of trails for convey- 
ing salt for cattle, and this was pointed out as an in- 
stance wherein the parties grazing are directly benefited 
and should therefore bear a share of the expense. It 
was decided that the service should continue the co- 
operative work and necessary expenditure of money in 
the destruction of predatory animals, and, although no 
direct returns acerue, the indirect benefits are sufficient 
to warrant the expenditure. 

As to whether it is desirable to use the military forces 
for patrol service in fighting forest fires, it was voted 
that summer camps of soldiers within or near the reserves 
will increase the efficiency of the service and provide an 
additional patrol easily summoned. 


Adoption of Resolutions. 


A resolution then followed that a district fire chief 
should be appointed whose duties would correlate with 
those of the various officers working toward efficiency in 
fire protection, which carried unanimously. 

Another recommendation of the committee was adopt- 
ed, as follows: 


The committee believes that sinee the protection of the 
National forests from fire is the most important duty of 
the Forest Service, this can best be accomplished by the 


service as a whole giving the fire subject more detailed study 
than it has in the past. In cases where the forest fire 
plans have not been developed for fire protection, this work 
should take precedence over investigation, planting, recon- 
naisance and extermination of predatory animals. 

At present 25 per cent of the receipts from the re- 
spective National forests are turned back into the treas- 
ury of the counties wherein the forests are located, and 
on this point the report of the administration committee 
was coneurred in. The report in effect was that money 
returned to the various counties is so returned to offset 
the loss of taxes through the withdrawals of the public 
domain, which, therefore, can not pass into the hands of 
private holders. This money becomes county money and 
the county should not be required to expend the same 
within the National forests or be hampered in spending 
it where it will do the most good. 


The investigation committee reported that the present 
slump in the amount of timber sales in the National 
forests is due to a slump in market conditions and not 
to the price of stumpage. 

Homestead Applications. 


In the matter of granting homestead applications it 
was decided that wherever possible 160 acres should be 
received for listing to entry regardless of the intrinsic 
value of the lands. It was argued that in the West there 
are many cases where small tracts have been entered and 
afterward abandoned by the homesteader, leaving iso- 
lated tracts of idle land without supervision. 

As to applications for permanent rights of way for 
special uses, it was decided that the same requirements 
should be met by the applicant as those required by the 
Department of the Interior on applications for easement. 

After mutual congratulations on the successful meet- 
ings the convention them adjourned sine die. 


Those Present, 


Among those in attendance, besides officials and others 
of the Denver headquarters, were the following: 


Capt. James B. Adams, assistant forester in charge of 
operation, and Fred G. Plummer, Chief of Geography, 


Washington; James T. Jardine, inspector of grazing, Flag- 
staff, Ariz.; Arthur M. Cook, Alva A. Simpson and Arthur 
T. Upson, Fraser; John W. Lowell, Collbran; Eugene 
Williams, Saguache; Harold A. E. Marshall and Harold 
C. Clark, Fort Collias; Ernest W. Shaw, Durango; Willlam 
R. Kreutzer and W. H. Mast, Gunnison; Harry H. French, 
Glenwood Springs; Theodore Shoemaker and J. BE. Martin, 
Leadville; Ress Phillips and Frank B. Notestein, Mancos ; 
C. W. Fitzgerald and George A. Duthie, Denver; W. I. 
Hutchinson and Henry G. Reinsch, Monument; A. L. 
Sweitzer, Monte Vista; J. H. Ratliff and P. J. Paxton, 
Steamboat Springs; Jay Higgins, Monte Vista; J. N. Lang- 
worthy and A. G. Hamel, Westcliffe; W. I. Morrill and 
G. P. Bard, Pagosa Springs; John McLaren, Aspen; Howard 
S. Bushnell and J. H. Ramskill, Delta; James A. Blair, 
Meeker; B. R. H. d’Allemand, Garden City, Kans.; Paul D. 
Kelleter, Deadwood, S. Dak.: Seward D. Smith, Denver; 
R. P. Imes and Stephen V. Keim, Custer, S. Dak.: E. N. 
Kavanagh and Earl S. Pierce, Sheridan, Wyo.; H. Earl 
French, Dubois, Wyo.; H. C. Hall, Pinedale, Wyo.; James 
Blackhall and Roy S. Wheeler, Encampment, Wyo.: C. M. 
Granger and R. A. Stretch, Laramie, Wyo.; R. W. Allen 
and Fred B. Agee, Cody, Wyo.; Louis Knowles, Sundance, 
Wyo.; C. G. Poole and Gordon Parker, Lander, Wyo. 





BILTMORE STUDENTS IN GERMANY. 

At the invitation of the oldest forest school in 
the world, located at Tharandt, Germany, and estab- 
lished in 1811 by Heinrich von Cotta, the Biltmore 
forestry students, directed by Dr. C. A. Schenck, 
recently journeyed from their headquarters at Darm- 
stadt to Saxony. The American boys were honored 
with lectures on German forestry delivered by several 
of the school’s professors and doctors of forestry. 

The Tharandt forest school is equipped with ex- 
tensive laboratories and many departments. It owns 
a forest which was put under forest management by 
its founder, and since has been managed for timber 
and fuel production on a paying basis by Germany’s 
most advanced foresters. 

The Biltmore students find the German forests of 
particular excellence as regards the logging road 
system, fire lanes, tree growth, ete.; these forests 
being managed with a view of the highest measure 
of production in timber and money. The average 
value of the Tharandt school forest is $275 an acre. 

The American boys spent the first part of Decem- 
ber, 1911, in Northern Bavaria, at Frankenwald, 
famous for its spruce and fir forests, which were put 
under a forestry system a few decades ago. The 
system does away with planting—using nature’s own 
way of planting—letting the ground reseed from 
strips of seedbearing trees. But it requires an expert 
forester’s advice to use the system with results. 

Spruce and fir logging in Bavaria was described 
recently by the Biltmore class president’ as consisting 
in logging strips of timber about 300 feet wide run- 
ning with the contour of the slope. The logging 
begins on the upper slopes, being cut in strips and 
gradually moving down to the valley as each year’s 
supply is needed at the mill. Thus second growth is 
always above old growth, the old growth being about 
120 years old, 14 inches in diameter and containing 
4-log trees. When the logs have been skidded down 
to the valley they are brought by water to the 
mill. The Biltmore boys were surprised at the amount 
of money and the care put into river improvements. 
The stream banks are walled with stone and logs. 

Another valuable trip for the students was through 
the Heidleberg forests. At the beginning of the last 
century German lumbermen left their forests much 
as the American lumbermen do at present. But by 
expert methods the German foresters have brought 
about a production in the Heidleberg forests three 
times as great as that of American forests, 
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CANADIAN FORESTERS AND 


The banquet of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
held on Wednesday evening, February 7, at Parliamentary 
Restaurant, Ottawa, Ont., while officially a banquet of 
the Canadian Forestry convention, was really a joint 
function with the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
and was largely attended. Premier R. L. Borden pre- 
sided. The toasts were of a very formal character, be- 
ginning with ‘‘The King’’ and ending with ‘‘The 
Press.’’? The first was, of course, drunk standing, in 
silence, followed by the national hymn. The last was 
crowded out entirely. 

Hon, Sydney Fisher, ex-minister of agriculture, pro- 
posed the toast, ‘‘The Parliament of Canada,’’ which 
was responded to by R. L. Borden, premier, and Hon. 
Wilfred Laurier, who until the recent election occupied 
that exalted position. The latter gentleman said that 
about the only legislation he could recall that had not 
been criticised by the opposition was that creating the 
Commission of Conservation. 


Gifford Pinchot Speaks. 


The toast ‘‘Our Guests’’ was proposed by H. M. 
Price, a former president of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and was responded to by Gifford Pinchot in the 
most able and brilliant effort of the evening. He said in 
part: 


I have very seldom arisen to speak anywhere under such 
cmbarrassment as I feel tonight, never having heard so 
many kind things said about me that I myself would not 
be able to subscribe to. However little I deserve them now, 
I will make an honest effort to lead a better life. [Laughter.] 
Sir Wilfred has been good enough to invite me to make 
my home in Canada; if I were not a Pennsylvanian I know 
nothing I would like to be better than a Canadian. 

We who come to you from the United States can make 
our contribution to the work in which you are engaged, 
only in one way, and that is by laying before you some of 
the things we have covered in our own land in dealing with 
some of these questions. You are fortunate in having begun 
this work much earlier in your national life than did the 
United States. You are taking it up with no less vigor 
and certainly with no less intelligence. My own interests 
begin with forestry. I am a forester by profession and ex- 
pect to continue in that line of work in spite of all acci- 
dents. [Laughter.] It seems to me that the forester’s 
point of view is the most valuable contribution he can 
make to the thought upon all conservation questions and 
about national questions: the point of view of the forester 
marks the path along which progress is going to be made 
within the next few years. Forestry proposes to make the 
best use of what we have, both for the present and the 
future, taking the nation as a whole, holding the resources 
belonging to all the people for their own benefit. The con- 
servation movement arose out of this point of view by the 
simple expedient of substituting the names of other re- 
sources. We who had been engaged in the United States 
Forest Service saw other resources being mishandled, being 
stolen on a large scale. Not only were the forests passing 
out of the hands of Government through the operation of 
good and bad laws, but the same was true of other re- 
sources. We had seen whole crews of lumber “schooners” 
taken into large areas of the heaviest forests on the globe, 
the redwoods of California, signing their names to papers 
and transferring their titles to large lumber companies, and 
so passing out of the hands of the United States by fraud 
for $2.50 an acre timber containing in some cases literally 
hundreds of thousands of feet to the acre. We had seen 
desert land passing out in similar ways: ditches made with 
a single plow furrow, meandering uphill and down, and a 
barrel of water poured into them somewhere so witnesses 
could be gotten to swear that they had seen a ditch and 
water running in it. Coal lands and water power sites 
have been grabbed here and there by men who wanted more 
than they had a right to have; and by such methods were 
passing the natural resources out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, mainly into the hands of a few private interests. 
We came to see that the original conception of the forester 
required to be amended. The question was no _ longer 
merely “Shall there be forests?’ The further question 
— be considered, “For whose benefit shall those forests 

e?? 


Monopoly and Natural Resources. 


Then we came down to the question of monopoly, which 
at first sight seems not to be related to conservation at all. 
But monopoly of every kind, when .you follow it to its 
source, is based somewhere on control of a natural resource 
or a natural advantage. [Applause.] So the conservation 
question, founded on the forest question, moved forward un- 
til we were beginning to meet other questions which al 
first sight were apparently unrelated to it. The moment 
we attempted to take actual steps in conservation, as soon 
as we had passed out of the realm of mere agitation, as 
soon as we had a public sentiment with us that was usable 
and undertook to use it, we found ourselves confronted by 
the only enemy that was capable of baffling us, and always 
the same in every line; always the political power of some 
special interest to whose advantage it was to prevent actual 
execution of a conservation policy; the control of some 
natural advantage by a few men for private greed practically 
always maintained by the use of political power. As we 
followed along to this point we began to take thought as to 
other lines of work which had reached a similar conclusion. 
We found that a man who had followed conservation 
through, had precisely the same experience as the man who 
began with child labor, or unfair conditions of work in 
factories, or the prevention of disease, or the purities of 
food and patent medicines, or any one of a thousand lines 
which begin with the man instead of with the natural re- 
sources. When we had worked through to the end we had 
discovered set squarely across the road exactly the same 
enemy. 

So we come as conservationists in our search for the thing 
which lies behind conservation, to the thing which lies be- 
hind proper labor conditions, behind political welfare and 
cleanliness. In our search for national efficiency. we come 
squarely against the strongest and most powerful of all 
enemies. And there, as we meet face to face with what we 
must consider our real job, the real work of conservation, 
we find, I think, that we as foresters had supplied the 
country with the proper conception. Ours was the con- 
ception which formed the line of battle which gave us a 
chance to win. Ours was the idea of the long distance 
quality of all this fight; that none of these questions can 
be solved on the basis of the nation alone voday. This 
question is not limited to the United States or to Canada, 
but is met everywhere throughout the world. The point of 
view that alone can give us our result and a fairly decent 
hope of winning, has the idea of the forester underlying it 
all: the best use of all we ha've for all the people for the 
longest time. [Applause.] 


National Conservation. 

It seems to me then that we who are working at forestry 
and conservation may express our problem in terms of 
forestry and conservation and formulate it more clearly 
and effectively than can be done in any other line of thought. 
It can be reduced to the elimination of waste. The whole 
question of improving the condition of man, of making this 
world a better place to live in, may also be reduced to a 
question of elimination of waste, It is not merely that a 
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burned forest is wasted, or that a water power is grabbed 
by special interests, it is not merely these things that can 
be called waste. Pass over on the other side—it is just 
as clearly waste when, through unfair conditions of labor, 
labor and capital begin to fight each other through un 
necessary strikes and lockouts. By such things the power 
of labor and capital for public welfare are wasted. If the 
peculiar conditions under which a man works make him less 
efficient, what he suffers—what the country suffers—is a 
waste. Take the steel workers in Pittsburgh, working 12 
hours a day, 7 days a week, and every two weeks, when 
the shift occurs, working 18 to 24 hours at a stretch. Such 
a man cannot be a good father. He cannot be a_ good 
neighbor and, least of all, can he be a good citizen? Every 
time a mother cannot bring up her children as she should 
because of her conditions of life, her life, and in some de- 
gree the lives of her children, are wasted to the com- 
munity. Every time a mother and her children have to bear 
the burden of industrial accident and are ground down by 
it, a waste occurs to society. And most of all, in politics 
there is a waste of the franchise, which is one of the mest 
valuable things we have. When we of the United States 
suffer as we do nearly everywhere from the prevalence of 
the “boss” system, whenever men become “rubber stamp” 
voters, the country suffers that worst of all wastes—the 
waste of the power which might be used to make it better. 
[Applause. ] 

As we follow through these problems we find ourselves 
called upon to state them in terms of conservation: and we 
get from conservation, and originally from the forester, the 
point of view which contains the germ of the answer. And 
so you will pardon an old forester who is still working 
at his profession—and Mr. Price and I have a piece of 
work to do in British Columbia for some of you—you will 
pardon. an old forester, I say, for stating in terms of his 
profession, the line which we must travel for the future, in 
solving the question, “How shall we secure national effi- 
ciency ?”’ 





Lumbermen and Conservation. 
Hon George E. Foster was then introduced to propose 
a toast to ‘‘The Lumbermen.’’ Mr. Foster commented 
upon Mr. Pinchot’s talk as showing that the problems 
of forestry pervade all national enterprises and all 
nationalities and that the effort does not stop with the 
fight against waste and the keeping of the resources of the 


“country as trustees. He said that the theory of forestry 


might be stated in the thought that a tree should not be 
taken out of the forest unless a child of the forest is 
planted to grow up in its place. The speaker believed 
in the work of the forestry association and that the ideas 
it was promulgating might work down from the top; he 
believed also that they should work up from the bottom 
and be taught in all the public schools. 

Two lumbermen responded to this toast. The first, 
Alexander MacLaurin, president of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, stated that the forestry reserves 
of his own province looked very nice on the map, but 
were not really called forestry reserves by the lumbermen 
because they had only been established by orders in 
council and were encroached upon from time to time 
through provisions of their being cut off for settlement. 
He urged their protection by formal legislative act. 

W. MeNeil, of Vancouver, also responded. The Hon. 
George Foster in opening his remarks had stated that 
the hour had arrived when all good Christians should be 
in bed, which explains the opening remarks of Mr. 
MeNeil. 


The lumbermen have been called at this festive board 
in this solemn hour, under these staid conditions, by a new 
and strange name. The Honorable Mr. Foster has ealled 
us Christians. With all humility and with all deference 
we bow to the term. We have long been called by other 
names and we have endured these names as befitted Chris- 
tians. Mr. Chairman, I find myself suffering from the 
same trouble as that which bothered my friend, Mr. Pinchot: 
I am suffering from embarrassment, the same in degree but 
not in kind. Mr. Pinchot suffered from the embarrassment 
of.the kind things you said about him in introducing him; 
I am suffering from the embarrassment of the lack of utter- 
ance for the things that I wanted to say to you. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I am called upon here tonight to say that this is a joint 
banquet of the Forestry Association and the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and the thought came to my mind as a 
Christian lumberman and one who might be better ac- 
quainted with scripture than some of the previous speakers, 
the old passage from the Psalms: 

Behold, how good it is, and how it seemeth well, 
For brethren of one family in unity to dwell. 

With that thought, we can each go away from here and 
make this work go. You know that I have been made the 
eighth member for British Columbia; we have been coming 
here a long, long number of years, I have met many of 
you and I have been received very hospitably. I think it 
has remained for British Columbia to show the way out of 
some of the difficulties that beset scientific lumbering and 
beset the way to the best conservation of the forest re 
sources of our country. 

We hope, therefore, that good results will come from a 
statute that is now before Parliament. I suppose that most 
of you know that our system of obtaining timber in British 
Columbia is now wholly by a license which is perpetual in 
its nature and is renewable only on the payment of $140 
for each 640 acres of timber land, yearly, and from these 
licenses since 1905, the Province of British Columbia has 
taken in over $13,000,000. That $13,000,000 has been 
spread out all over the province in public works, in roads, 
bridges and railroad development. 

I am glad to say also, that we are tackling what is 
probably the worst question of all that the lumbermen have 
to tackle—forest fire. ‘This bill provides a revenue in this 
way :—Every licensee of timber pays the Government 1 
cent an acre for all his holdings. The government of Brit- 
ish Columbia gives another cent per acre and as much 
more as may be required, and with this fund there is going 
to be so efficient forestry service of timber cruisers and 
rangers that will be available in every part of British 
Columbia to try and extinguish forest fires before they be- 
come devastating in their effect. 


Other Speakers. 

The toast ‘‘The Forest Services’? was proposed by 
Dr. B. E. Fernow, and responded to by R. H. Campbell, 
Director of Forestry, and by Aubrey White, Director of 
Mines, Forests and Lands. Hon. Frederick Borden pro- 
posed the toast ‘‘ Allied Interests,’’ which was responded 
to by Nathaniel Curry, president of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and by N. 8. Dunlop, freight 
claim agent of the Eastern Division, Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. Mr. Curry made the interesting statement that 
he himself was interested in the planting of 35,000 young 
trees in Canada, while Mr. Dunlop stated that he was 
himself the pioneer in the work of floral decoration of 
railway station grounds. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—John J. Esch, promi- 
nent member of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, says: 


The primary duty of Congress in connection with the 
Panama Canal is for the administration of the Isthmus 
after the working force finishes its work. The committee 
is practically united on the proposition that the control 
there should be as simple as possible and nothing in the 
nature of 2 territorial government. The administration 
should be in charge of 2 governor with necesary courts to 
establish and administer justice on the zone. There should 
be no exploitation of the isthmus for agricultural purposes, 

‘*How about the question of tolls?’’ was asked. In 
reply he said: 

The sentiment seems to be to leave the matter in the 
hands of the President, only fixing a minimum and maximum 
rate, not to exceed $1.50 and not less than 50 cents per net 
registered ton. There is a division of sentiment, however, 
as to whether we should provide as to any preferential use 
of the canal by the coastwise trade and whether to prohibit 
the use of the canal by any vessel or line of vessels owned 
directly or indirectly or controlled by railroad companies. 
The testimony of Secretary of War Stimson was that the 
first two projects were necessary, administration and tolls, 
and the others should await the operation of the canal under 
the provisions as mentioned, and seek to meet them as the 
émergency arose or necessity dictated. The Pacific coast is 
very insistent upon having some provision favoring our 
coastwise traffic and also preventing the use of the canal 
by any vessels that are in any way connected with trans 
continental lines. - 


The committee will take up the proposed legislation in 
executive session on Friday. 
Demand for Crossties Abroad. 
Counsel General Robert P. Skinner, of Hamburg, in a 
recent report conveys the following information concern 
ing the demand for crossties abroad: 


‘Lhe demand for imported wooden ties in Germany is con 
siderable, notwithstanding the large available supplies of 
domestic timber suitable for railway purposes, but) American 
exporters have not hitherto been attracted to this market, 
which is sought chiefly by exporters in Russia, Austria and 
Hungary. The requirements of the German railways are 
made public from time to time, tenders being acted upon 
generally in Berlin under such circumstances that American 
exporters almost certainly would find it necessary to be 
represented in this country by a competent importer. 

On December 9, 1911, tenders were invited by the manage- 
ment of the Prussian railways for 800,000) pine, oak and 
beech ties. It was expected, as supplies in the interior 
were low and importations next to nothing, that there 
would be a small increase in prices. This proved to be the 
case only as respects pine ties and amounted to 1 and 2 
cents per tie. Almost the entire quantity purchased came 
from the interior. oak ties commanding lower prices than 
formerly owing to the great supply of beech ties, the de- 
crease amounting to 4% cents per tie. The opinion was 
expressed at the time that it might not be possible for for- 
eign firms to continue to export oak ties to Germany and 
pay the duty. It seems probable that the beech tie will re 
place the oak tie exported from Russia and Austria. 





D. E. SKINNER AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The stenographic strike on the House side of the 
Capitol has made a delay in transcribing testimony be- 
fore some of the committees, and will explain the lateness 
in the report of the facts brought out by D. E. Skinner, 
president of the Port Blakeley Mill Co., of Port Blakeley, 
Wash., manufacturer of lumber. In his testimony Mr. 
Skinner said that his company manufactured and ex 
ported lumber at greater expense than any other company 
in the country. The company had been shipping lum- 
ber on the Pacifie coast since 1858 and had contact with 
and interest in the transportation of water-borne mate- 
rial. It was interested in the problem as to opportunities 
the company might have for use of the canal and what 
would be the result of its opening on transportation 
facilities between the two coasts. Further he said, in 
effect: 

In 1906, when prices of material all over the world be 
came higher than for many years before, he favored char 
tered vessels for shipments to New York, The company char 
tered seven American vessels. The rate was from $15.50 to 
$16 a thousand, and the owners were continually asking more 
charges. The problem was that operating under the naviga 
tion laws, which confine the coastwise trade to American 
ships, his business had not had proper. shipping facilities. 
He was not particularly interested in having the Govern- 
ment build vessels to carry this material, but his company 
wanted more means of water transportation, We want ves- 
sels between the two coasts that will give competitive con- 
ditions. The canal without ships is useless; it is like an 
irrigation ditch without water, like railroad lines without 
rails and equipment. Shipping facilities were poor on the 
Pacific coast. Foreign ports were competing with Pacific 
ports by reason of the operations of the foreign vessels, 
His materials could not be transported profitably because the 
company had nothing to ship them in. There would be no 
vessels for shipping until somebody can see some reason to 
expect financial returns from the vessels carrying the trade. 
The navigation liws should be amended to permit the use 
of the coastwise vessels in the same way that the Govern- 
ment uses them. Foreign vessels can carry the commerce 
of the world. but we have nothing to carry our commerce in, 
We have been driven off the seas because we can not com- 
pete with the foreign vessels. 

Encouragement of American Shipping. 

Mr. Skinner urged that Congress create an inducement 
or advantage or differential in favor of American vessels 
using the Panama Canal to enable a profit being realized 
from the operation of the vessels. Otherwise Americans 
would not supply ships. He did not recommend Govern- 
ment aid direct, but said that no tolls should be charged 
on vessels passing through the canal, and pointed out 
that no tolls were charged on any waterway in the coun 
try. He saw no more reason for collecting tolls from 
American ships using the canal than for charging tolls 
for the use of the Mississippi River. Mr. Richardson, 
of Alabama, of the committee, agreed that ‘‘our inter 
ests should be preferred to that of foreigners.’’ 


Equitable Distribution of Benefits. 
Continuing, Mr. Skinner declared in effect 


that the canal would be worthless unless we can get 
shipping facilities, and we can not regulate the rate because 


the railroads would find out that we have no opportunity 
to ship our material by-way of the canal, and if we can not 
ship by way of the canal they are not going to pay any 
attention to it at all. 

Chairman Adamson said the whole people paid for the 
canal and that the shipping interests were a ‘‘relatively 
small percentage.’’ Mr. Skinner said the people of the 
Kast constituted a majority of the people in the country 
but they and the people along the Mississippi River were 
to be benefited by the commerce through the canal. The 
Pacific coast had contributed to the canal. Mr. Skinner 
was not asking that the shippers on either coast should 
get any undue benefit from the money contributed by 
the people for the canal. It was not a question of 
whether any part of the transportation should be at the 
expense of the people. The problem was ‘‘ what shall 
the transportation cost and how to use the canal as a 
regulator of freight charges?’’ to do which shipping 
facilities must be provided. The whole people were in- 
terested in getting cheaper transportation, he said. Rep 
resentative Sims, of Tennessee, asked if the coastwise 
navigation laws were not made applicable to traffie go- 
ing through the canal would not that meet the trouble, 
because all ships could carry the lumber. Mr. Skinner 
said it would ‘‘leave us in the same position we are in 
now.’’ It would be better to put it in such a way as 
to provide for the use of vessels flying the American 
flag. In reply to Representative Calder, of New York, 
he said that if lumber was to be ‘brought to the New 
York markets by the canal the only way to do it under 
present conditions would be to repeal the navigation 
laws if there is to be a toll on American coastwise 
trade. Mr. Calder said he knew something about the 
lumber business. He used a good deal of lumber from 
the Gulf ports in his business. As a result of water trans 
portation he could get lumber a great deal cheaper than 
if carried by rail. It was 25 per cent cheaper by water 
as compared to rail, he said. 

American vs. Foreign Interests. 

Mr. Skinner said his company had twenty or more 
ships the lumber for which was furnished by the com- 
pany, and if American vessels were not required to pay 
the tolls his company would build some larger vessels. 
The difference in rate by water from Vancouver to New 
York was 25 per cent as compared to rail. The company 
had not shipped much by rail recently. He argued that 
the cheaper the facilities of transportation the cheaper 
would be the prices of commodities. In that respect 
free tolls would benefit the people and bring down rates. | 
There would never be proper transportation facilities 
between the coasts by water until the proper facility was 
created. Americans could not compete with Mexican anid 
Canadian lumber because of the rates. ‘‘If you want to 
build up permanently a shipping interest that will serve 
to carry all commodities between the two coasts and 
which will serve in time of war you can afford to have 
the American people using these facilities free, by the 
canal,’’ he said. The foreign combination of ship own- 
ers could not be controlled outside of the United States, 
but Congress could control the American vessels between 
the two coasts under the Sherman Act. 


Lumber’s Immediate Concern. 

In conelusion Mr. Skinner said there should be no 
more charges on an American vessel through the Canal 
than there should be on the Mississippi River. He was 
not asking for a subsidy of any kind. The lumber in- 
terests had not been able to get reduced rates from the 


railroads even on the lowest grades of lumber. The 
canal would afford lower rates. The lumber interests 


had also to confront the tariff. They could not afford 
to ship green lumber by rail or the rougher products. 
They could ship only the high grades, which stand ¢22 
or $23 at New York. Shipments by water are not dis- 
tinguished by grades but on the basis of the thousand 
feet. Larger vessels would have to be built for the 
Panama trade. He did not think the remission of the 
tolls would make up the difference to offset the cost of 
shipment by a foreign vessel, but free passage of Ameri- 
can ships through the canal would increase shipping 
facilities and encourage the building of ships, which was 
greatly needed. ‘‘We are confronted with the problem 
that we may have to pay the tolls, and it discourages 
everybody from entering the business,’? he said. There 
was no antagonism to the railroads, as it would not in- 
jure them, because they would receive the shipments at 
New York and send thém to interior destinations, avoid- 
ing the long and arduous haul from the Pacifie to the 
Atlantic. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE MISCELLANY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—The following com 


“plaint has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission: 


Emporia Manufacturing Co., of Emporia, Va., vs. 
Railway Co.—Complainants complain that they were com- 
pelled to pay 27 cents commodity rate per one hundred 
pounds on logging cars from Anniston, Ala., to South Hill, 
Va., and that this rate was charged regardless of the fact 
that the 15-cent commodity rate has been charged over the 
long haul from Anniston, Ala., to Norfolk, Va. Complain- 
ants pray that defendants be made to answer charges, be 
restricted from violating the Act to Regulate Commerce and 
that they be made to adhere to the 15-cent rate or a rate 
which the commission may in its judgment make, and that 
reparation be granted complainants. 


Rates on Lumber. 
The following order was issued by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission at its general session held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 9, 1912: 


Southern 


In application No. 5797 of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road Co. et al., for relief of the Act to Regulate Commerce 
as amended June 18, 1910—The application made December 
2, 1911, asks for authority to establish rates on lumber 
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other than pine carloads from St. Catherine, Miss., to des- 
tinations on the basis of 2 cents per hundred pounds higher 


than rates currently in effect from Natchez, Miss., without 
observing the provisions of the Fourth Section. Applica- 
tion granted. 


Two Cases Heard Together. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Docket No. 4,251 re- 
lates to the Pole Stock Lumber Co. v. Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co. et al., and Docket No. 4,164 
to the case of same complainant v. Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad, et al. The two cases were heard together, and 
cover claims for reduction in rates and reparation based 
thereon on shipments of lumber for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad at South Chicago, moving via the Louis- 
ville gateway, and the desire to have the tariff in effect 
via Cairo apply, namely: Illinois Central (I. C. C. 3,999) : 

This tariff carried a rate of 24 cents a hundred pounds 
from points of origin to destination, while the best rate 
claimed by the defendants as legal and permissible by Louis- 
ville was 30 cents a hundred pounds. In the briefs filed 
by the defendant's attorneys rule 2 of the tariffs is quoted 
as the real point of contention, and this covers routing in- 
structions. Routing seems to have been indicated by con- 
signee whose lines might thereby participate in the haul. 
Attention is called to the fact that the rate in effect to 
Louisville is 19 cents a hundred pounds ; beyond, 11 cents 
a hundred pounds; through rate to South Chicago, 30 cents. 
In applying the 24-cent rate published by Cairo the basis 
would be 13 cents to Louisville, and 11 cents beyond. If 
the consignee absorbed the amount of earnings accruing on 
its rails the result, it is claimed by defendants, would be 
to apply locally at the Louisville gateway a rate of 13 
cents, only proper as a proportion of the through rate via 
Cairo, the legal rate claimed by defendants being 19 cents. 
It is understood that attorneys for claimants have rested 
their case on the facts before the commission, and in the 
papers submitted, and will take no further steps. 





COMMERCE COURT OVERRULES DEMURRER IN 
THOMPSON LUMBER CO. CASE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 138—In the case of the 
Thompson Lumber Co. vs. the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, respondents, and the United States and the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., interveners, the United 
States Commerce Court ‘fon demurrer to petition’’ over- 
rules the demurrer ‘‘with leave to the respondents to 
answer over.’’ 

The case was presented before Presiding Judge Knapp 
and Judges Archbald, Hunt, Garland and Mack. W. A. 
Percy appeared for the petitioners, P. J. Farrell for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; James A. Fowler, 
assistant to the Attorney General and Blackburn Ester- 
line, special assistant to the Attorney General, for the 
United States; R. Walton. Moore and Frank W. Gwath- 
mey for the Illinois Central Railroad Co. The opinion, 
handed down today by Judge Archbald, is in part as 
follows: 

This case does not differ in principle from that of Russe 
& Burgess just decided. . Indeed the two are linked together 





by the commission, the decision in the one on. the subject 
of laches being given as a reason for the decision in the 


other. 

The rate complained of before the Commission was that 
on hardwood lumber from Memphis to New Orleans for 
export. The rate charged was 12 cents a hundred pounds, 
and complaint was made against the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, and the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, these being 
the three lines by which shipments of such lumber are made 


between the points mentioned at the rate in question. The 
commission dismissed the complaint as to the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, but held that as to the Illinois 


Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley the 12-cent rate 
was unreasonable, 10 cents a hundred pounds being fixed 
as the maximum. ‘The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley was not 
served in the present case and has not appeared, and the 
case therefore proceeds only against the Illinois Central. 

As to the reparation claimed on the 10-cent basis, the 
commission said : 

We can not award damages in this case 
use of the 12-cent rate up to the date of 
complaint because of the laches of the 
because the record does not conclusively disclose that the 
rate was unreasonable prior to said date. The questions of 
law as to the reparation and the amount thereof under 
the above ruling will be reserved for consideration at a later 
date. 

Not 


the 
the 


based upon 
the filing of 
complainants and 


satisfied with the situation in which the case was 


so left, the petitioners applied for a rehearing and modifica-, 


tion of the order, assigning among other things that the 
commission erred in the ruling made, it being urged in that 
connection in the brief filed that there was no place for 
the application of the doctrine of laches, nor for any limita- 
tion other than that imposed by the statute, and that in 
holding the petitioners to conclusively prove the unreason- 
ableness of the rate prior to the filing of the complaint the 
commission was enforcing a degree of proof not justified 
upon any principle. But notwithstanding this, and with 
its_attention thus called to the matter, the commission in 
a turther report declined to modify the order. The present 
bill was then filed, the same as in the Russe & Burgess 
case, in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Illinois, and after the same intermediate 
proceedings comes up now on demurrer by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission joined in by the United States and 
the Illinois Central Railroad intervening. 

Nothing need be added to what is said in Russe & 
Burgess case on the subject of laches. So far as the action 
of the commission in refusing complete reparation is based 
on the application of that doctrine to shipments which pre- 
ceded the filing of the complaint, it is clearly invalid. 

The other ground assigned by the commission for its 
action, in our judgment, is equally untenable. To require 
conclusive proof of the unreasonableness in the past of the 
rate complained of was to set up a standard which is ex- 
acted, if ever, in only the most extreme cases. * * * 

In the case in hand it was only necessary for the peti- 
tioners to show by a preponderance of proof that the rate 
in the past—as it was found by the commission that it 
would be for the future--was not a just or reasonable rate: 
and if they did this, it was all that could be required of 
them. No doubt the commission had the right to eall for 
proof that was reasonably convincing. But it had no right 





the 


to array itself against that which was produced, to the 
extent of holding that it was not conclusive; which was 





in effect saying that nothing 
trovertible would satisfy it. 
Nor can this be passed over as an inadvertence or as 
meaning no more than that the’evidence so far as concerned 
the past was not satisfactory. If this was all there was 
to the case of course nothing could be made of it. But by 


short of what was incon- 


the petition for a rehearing and the argument that was 
made in that connection the attention of the commission 
was directly called to the effect of the ruling, and after 


due consideration it was adhered to. 
was left in any doubt by_the original report there can be 
none by the later one. By the express reiteration of the 
former ruling it was thereby declared, not that the evidence 
was not satisfactory or unconvincing but that it was not 
conclusive, and that none other would be sufficient. This 
was asking more of the petitioners than was warranted, and 


If therefore the matter 


the action of the commission in refusing reparation as to 
the past upon that ground is invalid. 
It is said, however, that the question of reparation was 


reserved for further consideration, and that there is there- 
fore nothing final. But according to the report the only 
reservation was of the question of law as to the amount 


of reparation to which the parties were entitled under the 
ruling made, which in no respect relieves the situation. 
As already said in the Russe & Burgess case, the petitioners 
were entitled to have the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the rate in controversy considered and determined fairly 
und squarely upon the merits, unhampered by any miscon- 
ception as to the extent or character of proof required of 
them, and they are now entitled to be relieved from the 
adverse result under which they rest, which has been brought 
about by the error complained of. As the case stands they 
have applied for relief and been put off with only a part 
of that which they claim, the rest having been ruled out on 
a clear misapprehension. 

The demurrer is overruled with leave to the respondents 
to answer over. 


Demurrer Overruled in Russe & Burgess Case. 
_ In the Russe & Burgess case the Commerce Court closes 
its opinion as below: 


In the present instance the order of the commission, limit- 
ing the reparation allowed to shipments after the complaint 
was filed, is the result of a clear misapprehension of the 
law, which renders it invalid. * * * As already stated, 
the petitioners, judged by the commission's own report, ap- 
parently made out a perfectly legal claim, not only as to 
shipments after the complaint, but also as to those before it. 
The right to reparation, in view of this, can not be limited, 
as has been done, to that which accrued after the complaint 
was filed. The petitioners are entitled to go back of that, 
so far at least as concerns the proceedings before the com- 
mission, until barred by the statute; and to have the merits 
of their claim considered and passed upon unhampered by 
any mistaken view to the contrary. The petition therefore 
on its face sets forth a good case for relief, and there is no 
ground for the demurrer. 

The demurrer will be 


overruled and the respondents 
directed to answer over. 





TO REGULATE SALE OF INDIAN RESERVATION 
TIMBER. 

Senator Brown, of Nebraska, has favorably reported 
from the Indian Affairs Committee a bill recommended 
by the Interior Department for the sale of timber on 
Indian reservations. It authorizes the sale of mature, 
living and dead and down timber on unallotted lands 
of Indian reservations, except reservations in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, under regulations to be made by the In- 
terior Department. For a number of years timber has 
been cut from allotments on the Bad River Reservation 
under contracts made by authorized contractors with in- 
dividual allottees and also from unallotted lands. 

In support of the bill it is stated that the unallotted 
lands are contiguous to allotments, and the removal of 
the timber from allotments and from burned over tracts 
of unallotted lands leaves the living timber on the re- 
maining lands exposed to windfall and fire. Scattered 
tracts left can be logged over at heavy expense and the 
result of leaving these tracts when logging is done on 
adjacent lands will be to reduce materially their stump- 
age value. It is said the best interests of the Indians 
will be served by the cutting of these isolated tracts at 
the same time the adjacent timber is cut. 





REHEARING AS TO REPARATION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—In the ease of George 
M. Spiegle & Co. v. Southern Railway Co. on rehearing as 
to reparation, attorneys Charles D. Drayton, of Wash- 
ington, and Mortimer C. Rhone, of Williamsport, Pa., 
have filed the answer to the argument of defendants’ 
counsel against the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of December 6, 1911. Extracts from the 
brief follow: 


The original petition filed in this case specifically alleged 
that each and every one of the several charges imposed by 
the Southern Railway for the milling-in-transit of lumber 
at Newport was unreasonable and at the hearing consider- 
able testimony was directed by complainant to showing that 
such charges were unreasonable in and of themselves with- 
out any regard to the lower charge contemporaneously in 
effect at Johnson City, and this allegation in the complaint 
and the testimony referred to were directed not only to the 
4 and 5-cent transit charge at Newport but also to the 2-cent 
charge applied on lumber milled at that point. 

The commission has heretofore found facts conclusively 
showing that complainant was injured and establishing a 
legal basis for its award of reparation herein. 

The original report of the commission filed in this case 
(referred to in the subsequent report entered December 6, 
1911, awarding reparation) found the following facts, which 
are amply sufficient as a legal basis for such award, to-wit : 

The reduction in the milling-in-transit Bristol 
and Johnson City not only enabled jobbers finishers of 
lumber at those towns to ship their lumber to market at 
advantageous rate, but it enabled them to overbid the 
complainants in buying standing timber and rough lumber 


rate at 
and 


and practically monopolize the trade. The additional bur- 
den placed upon the complainants by the increase of the 
rate for lumber brought from the East, together with the 
reduced rate granted to dealers in Bristol and Johnson City, 
made it impossible for them to longer compete with the 


Bristol and Johnson City dealers, and in March, 1910, they 
withdrew from the market and aver that unless relief can be 
granted they must permanently discontinue their business. 
Under the existing conditions a dealer in Bristol can go 
to points immediately east and west of Newport and buy 
lumber at a higher price than complainants can afford to 
pay: he can ship it more than 100 miles to Bristol, mill 
and sort it and ship it back through Newport at a cost of 
one cent per one hundred pounds, whereas complainants must 


pay two cents per one hundred pounds for lumber coming 
from the west and four cents for that coming from the 
Bast between Newport and Paint Rock. Dealers in Johnson 
City have the same advantage. * * #*# 

We find that the charges imposed in connection with the 
milling-in-transit privilege at Newport, Tenn., are unreason- 
able, and also that in this respect Newport is 


discriminated 
against in favor of Johnson City. It will be ordered that 
this discrimination shall cease and that the defendants shall 
charge no more for the milling-in-transit privilege extended 
at Newport on lumber shipments than is contemporaneously 
imposed at Johnson City. 

Reparation will be ordered in favor of complainants on the 
basis of the rates applicable at Johnson City, but the specific 
amount of reparation to be awarded will be the subject of 
further action by the Commission. 

We respectfully submit that the above is a sufficiently 
“direct and explicit finding of the prerequisite jurisdictional 
fact that injury has been done the party to whom repara- 
tion is awarded”: and when the commission on December 
6, 1911, entered its supplemental order awarding unto com- 


plainant reparation in the sum of $720.40, it had complied 
with every statutory requirement and had only done for 
complainant that which absolute equity and justice de- 
manded. 





No. 3 Birch 


is now available in quantities 
and quality that is attracting 
the attention of box con- 
cerns looking for material to 
take the place of White Pine. 
Birch is softer and sounder 
than most of the Northern 
Hardwoods and is easy to 
work. Ask for a quotatign 
from any of the firms shown 
below and be assured of 
good values. 





G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPr.ENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO,., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, III. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


Cc. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 


co 


HOLT LUMBER CO., 
Oconto, Wis. 
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FINANCIAL “@q 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During th> past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 


for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing—Interest Bearing —Deed Protected. 


An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 
west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, Aces ce 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEw YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


























For $2 years we have been working away until 
we have established an enviable reputation for 
our association among lumbermen. 


The Red Book Service 


will furnish you with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


20 W. Jackson —— ESTABLISHED 1876 1 Madison Ave, 
HICAG NEW YORK CITY 
ain mention the American Lumberman 














RAILROAD NEWS. 


PATIENT TRAFFIC MANAGER AND SMOOTH 
RAILROAD OFFICER. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 13.—The following veracious 
chronicle, summarized from the files of a local industrial 
traftic manager well and favorably known in the lumber 
trade, seems to constitute a fairly comprehensive answer 
to the question, Why do industrial traffic managers grow 
bald-headed and weary and Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions heavy laden with complaints of trivial impor- 
tance? 

The traffic manager in question had occasion to coilect 
data regarding the weights of a certain car 
to a western system and loaded by a Louisiana 
company for a Mississippi destination. Under date of 
November 14 last he wrote the New Orleans agent of 
the Western Railway Weighing Association for the 
sealing record. An answer was promptly forthcoming. 
November 21 he addressed the following query to the 
superintendent of motive power of the far western sys- 
tem owning the car: ‘* Will vou please let us have correct 
tare weight of X Y Z car No. So and so?’’ 

Cn December 4 he was notified that the query had been 
referred to the road’s car agent for attention. 
December 14 he wrote to call it to the car service agent’s 
attention. December 26 ke was notified that the C. S. A. 
had referred it to the freight claim agent. January 2 
the F, C. A. wrote as follows: 


Regret to 


service 


advise that we 


you can not comply with you 
request unless it is supported by proper documents show- 
ing you are entitled to receive the information. If you are 
the shipper or consignee of shipment handled in this car, 
and can produce the original paid freight bill, bill of 
lading or any other document showing that we as carriers 


have any right to 


to do so. 


recognize your request, will be glad 

On receipt of this somewhat surprising communication 
the New Orleans traflic man replied with the suggestion 
that he was well within his rights in propounding this 


common or garden variety of interrogation and suggest- 


ing that if the officers of the road declined to furnish 
it he would take action to obtain it ‘‘from another 
source.’’ Under date of January 16 the F. C. A. coun 


tered with a citation from the Interstate Commerce Act 
making it ‘‘unlawful to give or receive information rela- 
tive to rivals’ shipments.’’ In part, he explained, ‘‘ this 
law provides that it shall be unlawful for a common 
carrier to furnish, without the consent of shipper or con- 
signee, any information concerning nature, kind, quan- 
tity, destination, consignee routing of any property ten- 
dered or delivered to such common earrier for interstate 
transportation.’’ ‘‘I believe,’’ he concluded naively, 

‘from this you will readily recognize our position in 
regard to your request.’’ 

The wearied and slightly exasperated traffie manager 
now has forwarded copies of the correspondence to a 
general traffie officer of the system in question. He has 
resolved to get the tare weight of that particular car 
if it takes all summer and an appeal to the Commerce 
Commission. Incidentally, those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of reading this curious correspondence are won- 
dering how many of the western system’s officers and 
agents would have been called into the game if the in- 
quirer had sought information regarding passenger sched- 
ules or train connections—and what particular section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act would have been cited 
to support their declination to divulge as requested. 





TEXAS SUPREME COURT RENDERS IMPORTANT 
DECISION. 


Austix, TrEx., Feb. 12.—An important decision has 
just been rendered by the Supreme Court of Texas that 
not only directly affects export lumber shipments, but 
may later have a bearing upon other commodities that 
are destined to move interstate. The case in question 
was that of the Sabine Tram Co. v. Texarkana & Fort 
Smith Railway Co. in which it was sought by the plaintiff 
to recover 1 cent a hundred pounds alleged overcharge 
on lumber from Ruliff to Port Arthur, Tex. The com- 
mission’s rate from Ruliff to Port Arthur was 4 cents, 
but the railway company collected 5 cents. The lumber 
was delivered at Port Arthur ‘‘docks,’’ a fraction over 
three miles from and outside the city limits of Port 
Arthur. The railroad company contended that the ship- 
ment was interstate in character, as it was going to Port 
Arthur docks to be exported and that such was the in- 
tention from the time the lumber left Ruliff, even though 
it was shipped out on a local bill of lading. 

This last was a most important contention and raised 
a traffic and transportation question upon which rests 
a great deal. But the court ignored that feature and 
affirmed the case on the ground that the rate was pub- 
lished to Port Arthur and not to Port Arthur docks. 
Had it decided in favor of the other point, all shipments 
of lumber for export, also products, would have been in- 
volved. A companion case to this‘and involving these im- 
portant issues has gone to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for decision. 

The court said that the Port 
in the limits of Port Arthur, even though billing was 
done at the latter place; hence the commission had not 
prescribed its 4-cent rate to Port Arthur docks, but only 
to the town of Port Arthur, three miles away. ‘ 


Arthur docks were not 





——_ 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CUT-OFF. 


PortLAND, ORE., Feb. 10.—The Southern Pacific *Co. 
has announced that a 7-mile line will be built from Salem 
to Fir, a new station on the Woodburn-Springfield branch. 
It will give closer connection by many miles between 
points along the Woodburn-Springfield branch and 


belonging 
lumber 


Salem. It is rumored in this connection that the South- 
ern Pacific is negotiating for the purchase of the Salem, 
Malls City & Western Railroad, owned by Louis Gerlin- 


ger, of this city. The new cut-off would have direct 
physical connection with the Gerlinger line at West 
Salem 


Both the Hill and Harriman systems are very active 
in western Oregon and it appears that in a few years the 
entire western part of the State will be gridironed with 
electric and steam roads, chiefly owned by the two big 
systems, 





TO CORRECT IMPROPER WEIGHING. 


Ek. L. Ewing, of the Traffic Department of the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, which filed complaint 
September 15, 1911, regarding improper methods of 
weighing carload freight, calls attention to the following 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
January 15: 


IN THE MATTER OF TILE INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED IRREGULAR- 
ITIES AND DISCREPANCIES IN THE WEIGHING OF FREIGHT 
BY CARRIERS SUBJECT TO THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


It appearing, That from information now before this com- 
mission discriminations result and that unreasonable charges 
are imposed by reason of the incorrect weighing of carlo: 1d 
and less-than-carload freight, and that the methods and 
practices — by carriers and shippers in the scaling 
of freight are faulty and improper ; 

It is ordered, That a proceeding ‘of inquiry and investiga- 
tion be, and it is hereby, instituted into, and concerning the 
practices of carriers subject to the act in the weighing of 
carload and less-than-carload shipments of interstate traffic, 
with a view to the issuance of such order or orders as may 
be necessary to correct discriminations and to make applicable 
reasonable rates 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be set for hear 
ing at such times and places and that such persons be 
required to appear and testify and to produce books, docu 
ments, and papers as the commission may hereafter direct, 
and that the investigation be carried on in the meantime 
by such means and methods as may be deemed necessary and 
proper. Cc. A. BProvuty, 

A true copy. Chairman. 


It is not known just when the hearings will be held, 
but it is expected that they will begin in March, and 
it is exceedingly important that lumbermen who have 
suffered from improper or careless weighing of their 
shipments shall cooperate with the initiators of this in- 
quiry in presenting to the commission such evidence as 
may be needed to bring about more careful practices 
in the weighing of lumber and allied products. 





LUMBERMEN HELP ENTERTAIN RAILROAD 
MAN. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 12.—Thomas Cooper, assistant 
to President Howard Elliott of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., was in Tacoma January 23, the guest of honor 
at a luncheon given at the Tacoma Hotel by ‘'acoma lum- 
bermen and other business men. The lumbermen in at- 
tendance included Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.; Charles E. Hill, of the Tacoma 
Mill Co.; William C, Wheeler, of the Wheeler, Osgood 

0.; George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 'Tim- 
ber Co.; John J. Dempsey, of the Dempsey; Lumber Co., 
and Ernest Lister, of the Lister Manufacturing Co. Prog- 
ress on plans for construction of the Northern Pacific’s 
new watergrade main line out of Tacoma via Point 
Defiance and the Narrows is now so far along as to be out 
of Mr. Cooper’s jurisdiction entirely, bids being called 
for to be opened on January 31 at the St. Paul offices of 
the railroad company. 

The construction of this new line is the largest 1912 
railroaa project in the State and an immense quantity 
of construction material will be required for it. The 
line will skirt the north water front of Tacoma harbor, 
touching all the sawmills located there and will go via 
tunnel under Point Defiance and follow the shores of 
Puget Sound to Tenino, to which point the new double 
track main line to Portland has beer completed. The 
new lin: will be used jointly by the Northern Pacific, 
areat Northern and Harriman lines. 





KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb, 12.—The importance of the lumber 
traffic from the southern hardwood country into central and 
western territory is responsible to a large extent for the ac- 
tivity of the railroads in improving their facilities along the 
Ohio River, this being especially notable in connection with 
new bridges. The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 
2O.; operated by the Monon, the Southern and the Baltimore 
& Ohio, is completing a $2,000,000 structure here, and an- 
nouncement has just been made of plans whereby the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Eurtington and Frisco 
will join in the construction of a $1,500,000 bridge over the 
Ohio at or near Paducah. Engineers are now making sur- 

veys and work will be begun early in the spring. The Bur- 
lington has had such a “plan under consideration for two 
or three years. 

The state railroad commission held a hearing at the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade recenily to discuss the bill now pend- 
ing in the state legislature to enlarge the powers of the 
state railroad commission. The bill is being vigorously op- 
posed by the shippers on the ground that it is unwieldy and 
ineffective. Representatives of lumber and other leading 
interests made their objections known. It is believed that 
the bill will be either withdrawn or amended so as to elimi- 
nate objectionable features. 

The Currier Lumber Corporation, which is developing a 
large timber section on the Kentucky-Virginia border, is pre- 
paring to extend its road, the Indian Creek & Pound River. 
It will build six miles up Pound River, five miles down the 
Pound to Hettie and up the north fork of Kentucky River. 

Rapid progress is being made on the extension of the 
Lexington & Eastern, which is being built by the Louisville 
& Nashville. It is planned to build the road further than 
had been intended, and surveys for the additions are under 
way. 

The Sandy Valley 
is being built 
are now 


& Elkhorn, a Chesapeake & Ohio branch, 
and work trains 
The 


Kentucky, 
2 miles of the road. 


nerbad southeastern 


running over terminus of 
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the line will be Jenkins. 'This road is also planning a road 
from Paintsville to the headwaters of the Licking River in 
Breathitt and Magoftin Counties, a distance of 85 miles. 

The Wasioto & Black Mountain Railroad, running from 
Wasioto to Harlan, is to be extended 15 miles to reach the 
headwaters of the Cumberland River. 


NEW “SUGI” FINISH ON CYPRESS. 


New Finishing Process Produces Unusually Attrac- 


tive Effects—Method Described. 





Demand for something different from the highly 
glazed polish has brought out many kinds of finish 
for furniture and interior trim, the latest of which 
is ‘*Sugi’’ finish on cypress. The simplicity of the 
process and the beautiful effects possible are sure to 
give this finish an extensive vogue. 


The ‘‘Sugi’’ finish is rendered possible by the 

















BURNING THE FIRST STAGE IN 


CYPRESS. 


PRODUCING “SUGI" 




















BRUSHING—-SECOND AND THIRD STAGES IN MAKING 


“SUGL” CYPRESS. 


peculiar structural characteristics of cypress, and 
this same structure adds materially to the beauty of 
the finish. 

The accompanying illustrations are designed to show 
the simplicity of the process of 
producing the ‘‘Sugi’’ finish, as 
well as the details of the process. 

Dry flat sawed cypress lumber 
showing as little edge grain as pos- 
sible is selected. No consideration 
need be given to the matter of 
heart, sap or blue-stain, for all 
differences in color are removed in 


the process. Checks and _ splits, 
however, are aggravated in pro- 
dueing the ‘‘Sugi’’ finish and 


should therefore be avoided, though 
a few checks on the finished prod- 
uct do not detract from the beauty 
of the finish. The millwork should - 
be done and the separate pieces 
burned and rubbed out before 
being placed in position. 

In making the finish a plumbers’ 
or painters’ blow torch is used as 
shown, the wood being burned only 
enough to turn it black, the strong- 
est possible blue flame being used. 
As the application of the heat 
drives the moisture to the back of 
the piece and causes it to warp 
slightly it should be set aside for 
at least 48 hours before perform 
ing the rest of the operation. 


NO. 


120 


GARNLAND'S NO. 


HEAVY SCOOP-FRONT 


The second part of the operation consists of rubbing 
the burned surface with an ordinary steel wire brush, 
all charred parts being rubbed out by rubbing with or 
across the grain. Care should be used to secure an even 
tone, the color being determined by the rubbing and 
not the burning. Some prefer to complete the opera- 
tion by brushing with a bristle brush, simply removing 
the brown powder developed by the burning and the 
steel brush. While a beautiful finish is produced in 
this way others prefer to apply ordinary floor wax 
and rub it in thoroughly, giving a brilliancy and con- 
trast not otherwise present. 


MECHANICAL. 














SCOOP FRONT CONVEYOR CHAIN. 


The accompanying illustrations represent the results 
of over 40 years’ of experience and experimenting in the 
manufacture of conveyor chains. In 1870, Michael Gar- 
land, of Bay City, Mich., was confronted with the neces- 
sity of obtaining some kind of a conveyor to use in saw- 
dust feeders. To meet his requirements he made a [ 
chain from round iron bolted on wood flights. Though 
this U chain performed the work satisfactorily for a 
time, the fire risk was so great that it, was abandoned. 
Later Mr. Garland made a east iron flight and still 
later an ‘‘F’? for No. 85 and other chains, using a 
bolted wood or iron flight. 

But the fact that in use the chains and flights would 
ride over the material to be conveyed led Mr. Garland 
to look for something better, with the result that he now 
offers his scoop-front conveyor ehains for the Ewart pat- 
terns of link belt or chain, also his scoop-front rivet 
chains. 

Mr. Garland’s experience in securing the Ewart patents 
and a satisfactory conveyor chain is best told in his own 
language. Mr. Garland, who was 74 years old January 
17, in a recent letter writes of his experiences. After 
referring to the original contract signed June 28, 1875, 
for the exclusive sale of the Ewart patent chain, Mr. Gar- 
land says: 


At this time Mr. Ewart and John ©. 
sample of No. 67 chain and said it and would 
hold a 12x20 engine dead. I went to Chicago and met Mr 
Ewart and the late John C. Coonley, president of the Chicago 
Malleable Iron Co., also president of: the Union League. and 
some 14 companies all told. I stated to them I must 


Coonler sent me a 


Was strong 


— 
have 


a stronger chain and made a full sized drawing of No. S84, 
now 85, chain and the F 2 and after I made an order for 
500 feet they made me the contract. 

This chain went into the sawmill of Eddy Avery of this 


city, and one of the long conveyors used 224 feet. This 
conveyor ran to the time the mill was destroyed by fire. 

I agreed in the contract to sell a certain amount but I 
took sample links and traveled several thousand miles and 
advertised it in the Lumberman’s Gazette, of this city, and 
sold 10,000 to 12,000 feet the first year. I used to ‘manu 
facture the chain made from Lake Superior iron both 14-inch 
and %-inch round and I tried to get it made by Pratt & 
Lexford, of Buffalo, N. Y., two years in advance of Ewart. 
I made four sized drawings of it in the office of Watkins & 
Hfiddons, 2nd used the teols owned by Leverett A. Pratt. now 
of Pratt & Keopy, of this city. 

Attachment No. 122 shown in an accompanying. illus- 
tration is for a sawdust feeder to run in a 20-ineh trunk 
and is designed to withstand a working strain of 2,200 
pounds, estimated to be equivalent to 15-inch double 
leather belt. Attachment No. 120 is the riveted Heald 
plain link attached to Mr. Garland’s scoop front winged 
conveyor chain. This is a heavy chain, withstanding a 
working strain of 8,000 pounds and is recommended to 
carry refuse to the burners. 

All the chain made by Mr. Garland is manufactured 
under patent and is shown in a very attractive catalog 
which he will send on request. 
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WINGED REFUSE CONVEYOR CHAIN. 


| ; Devitt, 
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' We are prepared to make loans é 

i in amounts of $200,000 and ! 
upwards secured by first mort- 

e gage on high grade accessible 8 
standing timber owned by estab- 

' lished, going lumber companies. : 

5 

Q 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


% First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 


&®& © @ @ e® oc ec eae o d 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
¥ Com. Nat’] Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO " 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAUIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 














_ 826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. | 
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LOANS , 


TIMBER LANDS |! 


For Long Periods of Time in 
~ Amounts From $100,000 Up. a 
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We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
“ We now control and operate a number of mills. u 


We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 


T These facts make us especially fitted to know aT 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
































nl 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO a 
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Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 


Capital, - 


Surplus and Undivided 


rofits over 








Interviews 
solicited. 


Correspondence 
invited. 
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Timber Bonds 


Bought and Sold 





We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W.L. KEATE ‘“itrsmoon'e* Vancouver, B. C. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 399 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 





CHAT AT THE LUMBERMEN’S TABLE. 


‘*T called on the Bangup Furniture Co. the other 
day,’’ said a traveling salesman. 

‘*Nothing so very startling about that, is there?’’ 
queried a companion. 

‘* Just listen to my little tale of woe and reserve 
your comments until they are called for,’’ retorted the 
first speaker. ‘‘The Bangup people were in the market 
for five carloads of No. 1 common birch. I spent two 
hours arguing with the buyer, probably I should say 
haggling. He knows our stock, knows it is all right 
and really wanted it but we could not agree on price. 
He said he could get all he wanted for $1 less than the 
best price I could afford to make.’ 

‘*So vou lost the order,’’ said the commission man. 

‘*Well, I did not take the order, we could not agree 
on the price,’’? explained the speaker. ‘‘You know 
we lumber peddlers occasionally get up sufficient nerve 
to turn down an order for lumber, not often but 
occasionally. ’’ 

‘What did your house say?’’ 
dler of sawmill products. 

‘“*T am coming to that,’’ the first speaker resumed. 
‘* After I left the oftice of the Bangup company I sat 
down and wrote out a circumstantial account of my 
interview and sent it to our general sales agent. I 
ended with a statement about in this order: ‘The 
stock is certainly worth the price you placed on it and 
I did not think we could afford to meet competition 
in this case. I think I can place this stock with one 
of our customers in Chicago.’ I got a reply this 
morning. ’’ 

‘‘Approving your course and congratulating you 
upon your nerve, I presume,’’ interjected the commis- 
sion man. 

‘“*7] wish our general agent had, it would increase 
my respect for him. When I left on this trip he 
told me that our stock was worth a certain minimum 
price and that anybody ought to be able to sell it at 
the minimum price, that he expected me to get 50 
cents to $1 a thousand feet more than the minimum. 
He filled me full of bunk of this sort.’’ 

‘““Why do you call it bunk?’’ asked another sales- 
man. 


inquired another ped- 


Letter to Jim. 


‘*That is all there was to do; just listen to this.’ 
He pulled a bunch of papers from his pocket and 
selected a letter which he unfolded and read: 

Dear Jim: We sent you out on this trip to 
get business and do not understand why you 
turned down the order of the Bangup Furni- 
ture Co. You are employed to get  busi- 
ness, not to think. Please guide yourself 
accordingly in the future. 


‘*Fine,’’ commented another purveyor of lumber; 
‘*sounds like a letter I got from my chief. Such 
letters enable a fellow to save on his expense account, 
anyway.’’ 

‘*You did not have to invest in an eye-opener the 
morning you got that letter,’’?’ commented the com- 
mission man. 

‘“*Honest now, boys, what do you think of the gink 
that presides over our sales department? He fills me 
up with hot air and sends me out on the road; I go 
into an office impressed with the fact that I am con- 
ferring a favor upon him by‘offering our unapproach- 
able stock at bed rock prices; that I am giving him 
the best bargain in lumber he ever had. I am so 
thoroughly impressed with this idea that I refuse to 
cut the price of 50 cents a thousand feet. Result, no 
business. Second result, a letter from the boss which 
makes a polite request that in the future I act as an 
sutomaton., ’’ 

‘*You have one consolation left,’’ said an interested 
listener; ‘‘the letter you got is pretty stiff all right, 
but what do you suppose he would have said to you 
if you cut the price?’’ 

‘*All sorts of complimentary things, of course,’’ 
said the aggrieved party; ‘‘but I would be willing to 
gamble a month’s salary against a bus ticket that he 
would have accepted the business. ’’ 

‘*Sure he would have accepted it,’’ said the com- 
mission man. ‘‘I sent him an order the other day 
for three cars of the same stock and my price was the 
same that the Bangup Furniture Co. offered you with 
the exception that your general sales agent allowed me 
a commission. ’’ 

‘*Now what do you think of that?’’ said the dis- 
gruntled salesman wearily. 

‘*T think he wants business,’ 
man. 

‘*T have passed him up as impossible,’’ said the 
salesman. ‘‘If it’s orders he wants regardless of price, 
I will send in the orders and he can do what he pleases 
with them.’’ 

‘*Your trouble reminds me of my own,’’ remarked 
one of the salesmen present in a thoughtful tone. ‘‘ My 
superior is a stickler for prices. We send out a 
good grade of stuff. I cut the price 50 cents recently 
to secure a 10-car order and, while the business was 
accepted, I certainly got a calldown from the office. 
When I sent the business in I wrote that while I 
thought the lumber was worth more that was the best 
price [ could get. It was either taking the order at 
the price or let some one else take it. The chief wrote 
me if anyone else wanted to pay a premium for the 
privilege of furnishing lumber he was at liberty to do 
it, but that he was not so inelined.’’ ; 

‘*T have listened with considerable interest to your 
recitals,’’ said a quiet man, who had taken no part in 
the discussion. ‘‘ You boys on the road are certainly 
up against it. I am handling the sales for the General 
Hardwood Co. and I am looking for men who have a 


’? replied the commission 


capacity to think and suflicient initiative to execute 
their thoughts.’’ 

‘*T guess it is up to me to apply for a job,’’ ex- 
claimed the salesman, who had dared to think. 

‘*T would be glad to receive an application from 
you,’’ said the general sales agent pleasantly. ‘‘We 
are building up a trade that we hope can not be alien- 
ated by a small concession in price. We are endeav- 
oring to teach our customers the manifold advantages 
ot a steady and reliable source of supply and also to 
buy a quality of lumber that will suit their needs. We 
have some customers whose business can not be bought 
with a small concession in price.’’ 

‘“It seems to me,’’ he continued, warming to his 


subject, ‘‘there are good concerns in the country 
who desire to make arrangements of a permanent 


character for the stocks they use. 
the trade of a sufficient number of these concerns to 
absorb our cut. In doing this, it 1s necessary some- 
times to put up special grades, not a grade of firsts and 
seconds mixed with common and sold for the better 
quality, but a selected quality of lumber that the cus- 
tomer can use with the least possible waste. The 
bulk of our stock is sold in accordance with standard 
grading rules and gives satisfaction.’’ 

‘*You evidently don’t take me and my kind into 
the question,’’ said the commission man. 

‘*We do take some orders sent in by commission 
salesmen and I think we have filled some of your 
orders, but it is our policy to handle all sales direct. 
We want to become acquainted personally with the 
people who use our products, to learn of their require- 
ments and educate ourselves so we can supply them. 
We believe that this will be of mutual advantage. 
While we are learning what the customer needs we 
can impart to him some information regarding what 
he can use. We are studying this question of distribu- 
tion and hope some day to understand it more thor- 
thoruoughly than we do at present.’’ 

“And you are one in a hundred,’’ said the commis- 
sion man. ‘‘My stock in trade is my knowledge of 
what the consumer wants or what he thinks he wants. 
In some cases I can make suggestions, saving the con- 
sumer money, and get more for the stock. In other 
cases the nature of trade is such that it would be 
absurd for me to advise with the buyer. I simply tell 
him that I am selling the best stock that is made. Of 
course, he doesn’t believe it, but he does believe that 
he knows all about lumber and IT have never disturbed 
that idea.’’ 

“*T have found that my reports are largely. dis- 
counted in that office,’’ said a yellow pine salesman. 
‘*Our general sales agent thinks he knows more 
about the trade in some little hamlet than the fellow 
does who makes the place. Of course, he doesn’t, 
but then no one will ever convinee him of the fact.’’ 

‘*My observation teaches me,’’ said the commission 
man thoughtfully, ‘‘that the proportion of live ones 
among lumber salesmen or lumber sales managers is 
just as great as it is among those putting in their 
time in any other way. Of course, the proportion isn’t 
large enough, but then that is true of humanity in 
general, ’’ 

“*You are getting beyond me now. I am interested 
in selling lumber, not in humanity in general,’’ said 
a salesman hastily. ‘‘I find by paying attention to 
my knitting IT am enabled to send in enough business 
to justify the general sales agent in keeping me on the 
pay roll.’’ 

““Well,’’ remarked the general sales agent, ‘‘he will 
continue keeping you on the pay roll until he ean find 
some one else that will send in more business at a less 
cost, and then you for the discard.’’ 

‘*That is probably true,’’ the salesman replied, ‘‘ but 
I am not responsible for the mentality of our sales 
agents. If you talk to him about the progress of 
humanity he would think you were rushing some new 
grade of Jumber and tell vou that tbe firm is turning 
out a better quality of the same class of stock.’’ 

‘‘Try him and see,’’ said the sales agent signifi- 
cantly. 

“Say, if he ever came up before me for trial ] 
would give him 90 days making small towns and stop- 
ping at $1.50-a-day hotels,’’ the salesman replied. 


We want to capture 








TIMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

According to the thirteenth census, a preliminary 
statement of which covering the establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber and timber has been 
issued by the bureau of the census of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the capital invested was, in 
1909, $1,176,675,000, a gain of $442,762,000, or 60 per- 
cent, over 1904. The average capital for each estab- 
lishment was approximately $29,000 in both years. The 
number of establishments increased 62 percent; the 
gross value of products, 31 percent; cost of materials, 
fl percent; value added by manufacture, 24 percent. 
average number of wage earners employed during the 
year, 350 percent; amount paid for wages, 30° per 
cent; number of salaried officers and clerks, 37 percent ; 
amount paid in salaries, 49 percent; miscellaneous ex 
penses, 21 percent; primary horsepower, 51 percent, and 
salaries and wages, 32 nercent. In 1909, 40,671 estab 
lishments were engaged in the Jumber industry and 
25,159 in 1904. The cost of materials used was, in 
1909, $508,118,000, as compared with $860,403,000 in 
1904; an increase of 41 percent. In 1909 the value 
added by manufacture was $648,011,000 as compared 
with $524,109,000 in 1904; an increase of 24 percent. 
The value added by manufacture in 1909 formed 56 
percent of the total value of the products and in 1904 
59 percent. 
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FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 


Outlook Bright for Wholesale Markets—Mayor and 
Council in Fireproofing Controversy—-Boom in 
Neighboring Townships Expected. 

NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 12.—Newark lumber dealers re- 
port a strengthening movement in building grades, espe- 
cially of the common grades. The basis of the growth 
in optimism is the expectation of a very large amount 
of speculative building in dwellings in the outlying dis- 
tricts. It is also reported that in other classes of build- 
ing materials the spring delivery movement is begin- 
ning to assert itself, and the wholesale material market 
outlook is declared to be bright. 

An interesting conflict is on between the mayor and 
common council of this city with respect to the wis- 
dom of permitting the use of wood in building construe- 
tion, particularly of wooden shingles, within the fire 
limits. The new building code, adopted a year ago, 
prohibiting frame buildings within the fire limits, has 
been extended to cover alterations and changes in build- 
ings already erected. The use of shingles, in construct- 
ing, repairing or in replacing old roofs, was also pro- 
hibited. These restrictions were held to be too severe 
and modifications were proposed. The first concession 
made was in permitting the repairing of old shingle 
roofs with the same kind of material inside the fire 
limits. Recently the council passed another amendment, 
permitting the use of wood in altering or repairing frame 
buildings in good condition within the fire limits. The 
mayor opposed this concession and vetoed the ordinance. 
Now the council has come back with another amendment, 
similar to the one vetoed, except that it prescribes that 
certain provisions in the line of fireproofing shall be 
made in such alterations. The mayor, who holds radical 
views on the subject of fire-proof construction, has de- 
clared in favor of the total eradication of wood con- 
struction, at least in congested centers. It is expected 
he will again interpose a veto; in which event an effort 
will be made to pass the building amendment over his 
objection. 

After reaching the winter high mark of $275,000 worth 
of new construction work two weeks ago, the record of 
permits issued by the local building department dropped 
last week to the rather insignificant amount of $81,270 
in new work. There was also a slump in the value of 
new tenement house construction represented in the per- 
mits issued by the State Tenement House Board, secre- 
tary Allen issuing last week 26 permits representing 
$253,800, as against 21 permits for $314,300 the previous 
week. 

In the amount of building represented in new con- 
structions begun during January, Newark stood ninth 
in the list of cities of the United States. The total 
value of these buildings was nearly $600,000. 

Local lumbermen of Montclair and Bloomfield, New- 
ark’s booming little neighbors, look for a revival of the 
building operations that added several millions to the 
assessed valuations of those towns within the last few 
years. Like most communities of this general locality 
these towns suffered a big slump in January; but while 
the outlook for next summer does not indicate a record 
breaking period, the prospects are rosy enough to cause 
the lumber dealers to get ready for an active season. 

Congressman William I. Tuttle, jr., 
ber from New Jersey in the lower 
Legislature, voted last week with 
wood for the latter's plan for investigating the ‘Money 
Trust” and against the radical scheme of Representative 
Henry and Williams Jennings Bryan. 

James Taaffe, of the Glasby Lumber Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Taaffe and Mr. and Mrs. John Callan, left today for 
a month’s trip to Bermuda. Mr. Taaffe was last week 
elected president of the Newark Board of Education after 
receiving a reappointment from Mayor Haussling. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The Nuevo Mahogany Co., 
organized a few years ago in Hartford, Conn., has plan- 
ned to discontinue business. It had options on mahog- 
any lands in Mexico which have expired. Those inter- 
ested in the company are Arthur I. Jacobs, Corey F. 
Wood and Louis E. Stoner. 

John A. Dodd, for many years connected with L. O. 
& E. S. Davis, lumber dealers, Middletown, Conn., has 
bought the interests of E. B. Strong, of Strong & Hale, 
Portland, Conn. John C, Barry, who has been connected 
with Strong & Hale and who purchased Mr. Hale’s in- 
terest, will be associated with Mr. Dodd. 

The Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Co., of Torrington, 
Conn., has increased its capital stock. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
January 1 have amounted to $9,140,000, as compared 
with $8,852,000 for the corresponding period of 1911 
and $9,423,000 for the corresponding period of 1910. 

A new shipping concern is being organized to operate 
vessels between Nova Scotia and Boston. It is under- 
stood that these vessels will be used largely in the lum- 
ber trade. 

The numerous plants of the Hardware & Wooden Ware 
Co., which was a large manufacturer of toys, will be 
sold at auction February 21. 





BIG TOOTHPICK OUTPUT. 

Srronc, Mg., Feb. 12.—A thousand cords of white 
birch turned into toothpicks! This is to be the output 
of the Charles Forster Estate in Strong this winter, and 
for nine hours a day over 50 men and about 40 women 
are laboring incessantly to accomplish this object. The 
demand for the finished product is excellent and the 
management is unable to keep up with orders, being 
behind by three carload lots besides numerous smalier 


orders. ‘The toothpicks made in Strong are shipped prac- 
tically to every civilized country on the globe. 

For the two weeks ending January 27, the daily output 
on one machine on the first quality picks was about 


3,000,000, and the total daily output of that quality 
averaged about 30,000,000 during that time. About 10 
carloads of birch daily are required to feed these 


machines. The price for the birch is excellent, as the 
company pays $16 a cord for No. 1 and $8 a cord for 
No. 2. During the fortnight above mentioned 51 in- 
dividual orders were received. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


3ANGOR, ME., Feb. 12.—Although the cut of spruce, 
pine and hemlock in Maine this winter will be con- 
siderably less than the average of the last few years 
there is great activity in cutting and manufacturing 
most hardwoods, and the production in this line will 
probably somewhat exceed the average, spool bars, spools, 
last blocks, bobbins, wood novelties, veneers, furniture 


stock, ete., being in brisk demand. The American 
Enamel Co. will saw about 8,000 cords of birch into 
squares at its mill in Perkins Plantation this winter, 


besides 1,000 cords each at its Wilton and Rangeley 
mills. Most of the sawed stock is shipped to the com- 
pany ’s works in Providence, R. I. 

The Sebasticook Lumber, Spool & Bobbin Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, and has ae- 
quired the property of the Somerset Mill & Timber Co. 
in Pittsfield, to be equipped for the manufacture of 
various wood novelties. C. E. Vickery, of Pittsfield, is 
president; KE. N. Vickery, of Pittsfield, treasurer. Will- 
iam T. Prescott, the manager, and J. M. Dube, super- 
intendent, were formerly connected with the United 
States Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Lawrence, Mass. 

James Murchie & Sons, of Calais, whose sawmill plant 
in Milltown was burned some months ago, have been 
granted tax concessions by the Calais City Couneil and 
will rebuild on the old site. Machinery has already 
been purchased. 

Cobb, Butler & Co., Rockland, are building three fish- 
ing steamer hulls this winter, the third contract, from the 
Atlantic Fertilizer & Oil Co., of Boston, having recently 
been received. 

The annual meeting of the Bangor Boom Co. was held 
February 5. These officers were elected: President, 
Harlan P. Sargent; clerk and treasurer, S. D. Benson; 
directors—Harland P. Sargent, Samuel Sterns, Waldo 
P. Lowell, Nathan C. Ayer, William 8. Higgins. About 
64,000,000 feet of logs were rafted in 1911, Carlin Bros. 
being the contractors. 

rank J. D. Barnum, of Boston, has bought of Mrs. 
Minnie A. Bradley” Matson the south half of Tomhegan 
Township in Somerset County. This tract has a frontage 
ot four miles on Moosehead Lake and contains about 
12,000 acres well wooded with spruce. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


_A receiver has been appointed for the Swedish-American 
Telephone Co., of Chicago. 


New York, Feb. 14.—A_ bankruptcy 
filed against A. W. DeLong & Co. 
trim ete.), 88 Alexander avenue. 














petition has been 
(manufacturers of house 


A double bankruptey petition has 
been filed by John TI. Long, of Lima, including himself and 
the Excelsior Lumber Co.  Long’s personal indebtedness is 
listed at $6,291.95, assets $4,500. The concern’s liabilities 
are listed at $5,887.04 and assets $7,330. 


ToLeDO, On10, Feb, 14.— 





Spring Vauitey, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Julia A. Reed, of this 
place, surviving partner in the Spring Valley Lumber Co., 
has filed a bankruptcy petition; liabilities $22,981: 
$13,891. 


assets 


Dayton, On10, Feb. 14.—Perry Weaver and J. H. Schoen- 
feld have filed objections to the adjudication of Leonard 
Rausch, missing manager of the American Land & Lumber 
Co., of this city, as a bankrupt, and ask that the bank- 
ruptey petition be dismissed. 


New York, Feb, 14.—The J. C. Vreeland Building Co., 
1 Madison avenue, has filed a petition in bankruptey ; lia- 
bilities $92,799 ; assets $70,883. 


MERIDIAN, MISS., Feb. 10.—A meeting of creditors of 


. Tyson Warner held recently claims aggregating $6,000 
were presented. THI. Leon Breidenbach was elected trustee. 


MERIDIAN, Muiss., Feb. 14.—A meeting of creditors of 
Robbins & Brunson, of this city, adjudicated bankrupt 
January 29, was scheduled for February 12. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 14.—The saw mill and a_ portion 
of the real estate of the Antigo Lumber Co., of Antigo, were 
sold at public auction recently to Henry Hay, trustee, for 
$7,000. 

DENVER, COLO., Feb. 14.—Leonard K. Smith, of Griggs- 
filed a petition in bankruptcy; liabilities $5,644, 
$330. 





—_——_ 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14.—G, W. Eskridge, lumber dealer 
of Breckinridge county, has been declared a_ bankrupt; 
assets $6,000, liabilities $8,000. 

i 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14.—Reorganization of the Paducah 
Cooperage Co., a subsidiary concern of Hiram Blow & Co., 
of Nashville, Tenn., which recentiy failed, has been ef- 
fected and operations have been resumed. 





HARRISON, IDA., Feb. 14.—Notice is given that on Feb- 
ruary 20, at 10 a. m., at the office of Lawrence L. Lewis, 
referee in bankruptcy, Coeur d'Alene, a meeting of creditors 
of the Lane Lumber Co., Ltd., will be held. 


Derroir, Micu., Feb. 14.—A meeting of creditors of the 
Card Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will be held at room 
205, 56 Lafayette Avenue, this city, February 20, at 2 p. m. 


WATSONTOWN, PA.. 


5 Feb. A bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against the , 


14. 
Sarr Table Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Feb. 14.—The Miller-Crosier Lumber 
Co., of Anthony, with operations in Greenbrier county, has 
gone into bankruptcy ; assets $45,912; liabilities $58,493. A 
meeting of creditors will be held in Hinton February 20. 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 











Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, | 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
105S.La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. iy 
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LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timber. 





? 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We purchase entire issues of 


Timber Bonds 


secured by First Mortgage on Accessibie Timber 
Lands owned by Operating Lumber Companies. 


C. F. Childs and Company 


Capital $500,000 
29 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Correspond: ee 











A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors. purchas- 
ing agents, booxkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1; postpaid. 
. Me 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
American Lumberman, *” Gicaco 1. 
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CONSTRUCTI 
NON-SPINNING. FLATTENED 
STRAND.@ FLAT MADE OF 

WEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 

CAST STEEL AND. 

MONITOR PLOW STEEL. 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks,-stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. Mine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope. suspension bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords, Flat rope 
for deep hoisting. Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 


Read about wire rope usage in its different require- 
ments in» American Wire Rope News. Gladly sent 
free to anyone upon request. 


WE MAKE 


Barbed Wire 

Woven Wire Fencing 

Fence Gates 

Steel Fence Posts 

Concrete Reinforce- 
ment - 

Springs 

Sulphate of Iron 

Poultry Netting 

Wire Rods 

Juniata Horse Shoes 
and Calks 

Shafting Cold Drawn 
Steel 

Wire of Every 
Description 


American Wire Rope 
‘Aeroplane Wire and 
Strand 
Piano Wire 
Mattress Wire 
Weaving Wire 
Broom Wire 
Fence Wire 
Flat Wire 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel 
Wire Hoops 
Electrical Wires and 
OF 18) Car) 
Rail Bonds 
Bale Ties 
Tacks, Nails, Staples, 
Spikes 
We issue separate catalog for each of these. 
Gladly furnished upon application. 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s Sales Offices 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
WORCESTER 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
SM ie 56) 68 6) 
MONTREAL ort 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER, COLO. . j 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


72 West Adams Street 

30 Church Street 

94 Grove Street 

120 Franklin Street 

Frick Building 

Union Trust Building 

Western Reserve Building 

Ford Building 

Third National Bank Building 
Bank of Ottawa Building 
Pioneer Press Building, Paul 
First National Bank Building 
736 So, 3rd West Street 

16th and Folsom Streets 

Ninth and Irving Streets 
SEATTLE, WASH. % Fourth Ave, South and Conn. St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . Jackson and Central Avenues 


NEW YORK, United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St. 
Export Representatives 








7 Every Business Man Should Know 


How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business along 
practical lines, 


How to distinguish a Legally safe investment in a business 
corporation. 

How to Investigate and ascertain the real condition of a busi- 
ness in which he is interested. 

How to Manage a business corporation after it is created so as 
to avoid unnecessary legal Complications. 

All this information and much more is 


plainly stated in Non-technical language in 


“Science of Organization and Business Development” 


A New and Valuable Book for Business Men bound in Morocco Leather— 
Price $2.75 Postpaid. 


available and 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














will find it to their advantage 
to send for free sample pages 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 


of the “Climax Tally Book.” 











FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Cold Weather Still Continues, Hampering Mill Opera- 
tions—Manufacturing Companies Along the Lake 
Huron Shore, and Their Last Year’s Output. 


Bay City aANp Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 13.—The cold 
weather has been continuous without sign of a thaw 
since Jan, 1, the longest spell since 1874-75. It has 
enabled loggers to maintain exeellent roads with just 
enough snow for hauling logs. Considerable delay has 
been occasioned in hauling logs by rail, however, and a 
number of mills on the river have been idle a portion 
of the time. The handling of lumber in local yards also 
has been obstructed, as railroads have been more or less 
affected by the cold. 

The Lake Huron shore stretching from Bay City to 
Cheboygan is diminishing to some extent as a lumber 
producing region, although extensive operations are car 
ried on north of Alpena as well as west of that place, 
and these sections will continue to furnish large quanti- 
ties of forest products for some years. The larger opera- 
tors along the shore, with the exception of H. M. Loud’s 
Sons Co., at Au Sable, are at Alpena and north of that 
place. There are numerous small mills and portable mills 
in the lower part of the shore district, but the output of 
each rarely reaches a million feet. The Robinson Lum 
ber Co., operating a band mill at Goodar, Ogemaw 
County, manufactured 7,000,000 feet of mixed lumber 
last year. At Au Sable the big plant of the H. M. 
Loud’s Sons Co. was destroyed by fire July 12, and that 
puts an end to that locality as an extensive lumbering 
point. The company has some 50,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, but the greater portion of it will probably be 
taken to Bay City to be manufactured. 

John Kantzler & Sons, of Bay City, operate a small 
mill at East Tawas and last year manufactured 600,000 
feet of mixed lumber. Gardner & Richards, of Tawas, 
operate on a small scale and manufactured about 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The latter firm is putting in 2,000,- 
000 feet of logs this winter. 

Herman Bros. & Johnson, of AuGres, are estimated to 
have cut about 1,000,000 feet of mixed lumber. D. Me- 
Rae, at Greenbush, manufactured 310,000 feet of soft 
lumber last year. At Black River, Davidson & McDonald 
manufactured about 500,000 feet of mixed lumber. At 
Osinecke, Masters & Bowden manufactured about 500,000 
feet of mixed lumber 

live plants manufactured lumber at Alpena during last 
vear. I’. W. Gilchrist manufactured 250,000 feet of pine, 
3,300,000 feet of hemlock, and 4,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber, a total of 7,550,000 feet; also 1,000,000 pieces 
of lath and 1,000,000 shingles. The Island Mill Lumber 
Co. manufactured 200,000 feet of pine, 600,000 feet of 
tamarack and spruce, 3,200,000 feet of hemlock, and 
6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 10,000,000 
feet. The Richardson Lumber Co. manufactured 100,000 
feet of pine, 2,100,000 feet of hemlock, and 5,900,000 
feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 8,100,000 feet; also 
750,000 pieces of lath. The Churchill Lumber Co. man- 
ufactured 1,500,000 feet of pine, 4,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, and 5,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 
10,500,000 feet. The Beck Brewing Co. manufactured 
8,000 feet of pine, 2,468,924 feet of hemlock, and 1,320,- 
416 feet of hardwood lumber, a total of 3,789,340 feet, 
and $50,000 shingles. 

At La Roeque, Albert Sellke manufactured 650,000 
feet of hardwood lumber. 

At Onaway, Gardner, Peterman & Co. manufactured 
9,100,000 feet of lumber, of which 1,000,000 feet. was 
hemlock, 2,000,000 feet hardwood, 600,000 feet soft wood, 
and 5,500,000 feet custom sawing. The firm also man- 
ufactured 3,000,000 feet of cooperage material. This 
company has purchased a site for a stave and heading 
mill at Hillma, Montmoreney County, and will move the 
machinery in its heading plant at Millersburg to the new 
site. The firm has already contracted for 200,000 feet 
of timber for the mill. 

The Lobdell-Churehill Co., at Onaway, manufactured 
1,100,00 bicycle rims, and an estimated 16,000,000 feet 
of mixed lumber, and 15,000,000 shingles. 

At Rogers City, the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co. manufac- 
tured about 7,000,000 feet of mixed lumber. At Tower, 
the Forest Lumber Co. is estimated to have manufactured 
3,900,000 feet of mixed lumber. 

M. D. Olds and the Embury-Martin Lumber Co. were 
the big operators at Cheboygan. The Olds mill cut a 
total of 26,225,000 feet of mixed lumber, and Embury- 
Martin Lumber Co. 15,750,000 feet. The latter company 
also manufactured 8,000,000 pieces of lath and 2,500,000 
shingles. Olds made 7,285,000 pieces of lath. 

A number of small saw and shingle mills and portable 
mills in the shore district, from which specifie reports 
could not be obtained are estimated by competent infor- 
mation to have manufactured an aggregate of 27,500,000 
feet of mixed Jumber and 21,000,000 shingles. Total 
lumber output on shore 164,954,340 feet. 

Corbin & Ilill, of Alpena, will erect shingle mill at 
Tower. The firm owns a lot of shingle timber and will 
buy more. 

The Industrial Works Co., manufacturer of railway 
cranes and other large machinery, and employing 1,000 
hands at present, proposes this spring to double the capac- 
ity of the plant. This involves the erection of a steel 
and conerete machine shop 525x150 feet, a car shop 300x 
150 feet, and a fire-proof storage plant 60x300 feet. 
These improvements will involve an investment of at 
least $250,000. 

The Knapp & Scott sawmill has been idle a week or 
more awaiting logs from the Ward estate property north 


of Bay City. The mill cuts 
Ward Veneer & Flooring Co. 

Thomas Denton, veteran square timber manufacturer 
otf Saginaw, is getting out 100,000 eubie feet of rock elm 
in Wexford County, for the Quebee market. 

J. T. Wylie, of the Wylie & Buell Lumber Co., of Saginaw, 
and also of the Batchelor Timber Co., and heavily con- 
cerned in cooperage stock, operating plants in Saginaw and 
at Boyne City, has gone to Panama on a recuperative trip. 

Michael Garland, more than forty years engaged in the 
manufacture of sawmill machinery in Bay City, has re 
moved to Toledo where he will engage in business. The M. 
Garland mill machinery plant in Bay City has been taken 
over by Harry Garland. 


lumber for the Hanson- 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derrotr, Micu., Feb. 13.—Trade conditions continue to 
improve and a few days of open weather are all that is 
necessary to start the building rush. One very hopeful 
sign is the resumption of activity in the local plants of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., the largest user of 
lumber in this district. The plants are operating steadily, 
with plenty of work ahead. 

A permit was taken out last week for the Michigan 
Central Railway Station, the cost of which is $2,500,000, 
a new record for structures in Detroit. The construction 
of the station should benefit the local yards, for a large 
amount of rough lumber will be required for forms, and 
later for interior work. This permit and the one issued 
a week or two ago for the Dime Savings Bank Building 
give the building record for 1912 an excellent. start. 
These two items alone total $3,600,000. 

Michael J. Theisen, who has been connected with the 
Arthur L. Holmes Lumber & Fuel Co. since that firm 
was organized three years ago, has tendered his resigna- 
tion preparatory to opening a vard in the Fairview 
district. 

Frank Higgins, for several years factory superintendent 
for the W. F. Jurd Co., manufacturer of sash, doors and 
blinds, has resigned to establish a factory in River 
Rouge. He will begin operations as soon as machinery 
can be installed. 

Clarence Conely, of Conely & Bailey, spent part of last 
week in the northern Michigan lumber market. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 13.—Lumbermen are begin- 
ning to get busy and feel encouraged with the prospect 
of a brisk trade and advancing prices. Following the 
lead of hemlock, all hardwoods have advanced 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet. The cedar 
market is stronger and shows satisfactory signs of ae- 
tivity. Posts and poles are in good request and cedar 
dealers are hopeful. The car shortage is the most 
serious handicap in the local lumber situation. The 
Peninsular Box & Lumber Co. and other sawmills are 
operating day and night, depending on the railways for 
their timber supply, and making demands on transporta- 
tion facilities, which are met with difficulty. 

The White Marble Co., of Manistique, has bought the 
entire 1911 and 1912 shingle and tie product of the Es- 
canaba Lumber Co. and will start its manufacture next 
month. It is expected that the big plant will be in 
operation for eight months with an enlarged crew. 

Wiedman & Son, who recently completed the erection of 
a lumber plant at Trout Creek, on the line of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, near Kenton, are among 
the biggest operators in the peninsula this winter. The 
mill, which took just 90 days to erect, is complete in 
every detail. It is a band, with a capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber a day. The company logs entirely by rail and 
is building its own tracks. Wiedman & Son own ex- 
tensive timber tracts in Ontonagon and Iron Counties, 
the timber being practically all hardwood and hemlock. 


John Welch, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., has 
been looking over the markets of the Upper Peninsula. He 
is well known to the hardwood dealers and received a 
hearty reception from the local trade, 

©. O. Agler and Charles Gill, of the Upham & Agler Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, called on Twin City dealers this week. 

L. D. Todd, of the Taylor & Crate Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
visited local lumbermen. 

I. LL. Tarvell, representing J. O. Nessen & Co., Chicago, 
has been looking over the hardwood situation in this vicinity. 





— 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Feb. 13.—Robert C. Totzke, of St. 
Joseph, is negotiating with citizens: of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., relative to the founding there of a box manufactur- 
ing company. A stock company is proposed. 

The winter log hauling season is now at its height. 
So far the aggregate number of cars has been less than 
Jast winter, but railroad men and loggers believe the 
total of shipments to Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, 
Wis., will be as heavy as last year. Last week the 
North-Western Railway put on two regular log trains 
from Commonwealth to Marinette. These will haul for 
the Sawyer-Goodman and Republie lumber companies. 
Thus far the North-Western has handled its log busi- 
ness with the regular trains, but the extras will not be 
run through the balance of the heavy season. The St. 
Paul and Wisconsin & Michigan roads are now han- 
dling from 70 to 80 cars of logs daily to Menominee 
and Marinette and this number will be increased to 
100 daily this month, the heaviest of the winter. The 
recent drawbacks of extreme cold, lack of snow and a 
car shortage have been overcome to some extent. 

The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau held its 
first annual meeting at Marquette February 5, presided 
over by President Thornton A. Green, of the Greenwood 
Lumber Co., Ontonagon. The bureau is devoted to the 
development of the Upper Peninsula, which has 10,420,- 
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000 acres of land and only 325,628 inhabitants. It is 
estimated to have a capacity of 200,000 farms and a 
population of 2,500,000 people. 

The Delta Title, Land & Loan Co. has been organized 
at Escanaba by leading Delta and Menominee County 


lumbermen and others. The officers are G. T. Werline, 
Nadeau, president; H. W. Reade, Nscanaba, vice presi- 
dent; G. H. Haggerson, Menominee, secretary, and M. H. 
Smith, HKseanaba, treasurer. 





BIG CHEMICAL, SAWMILL AND POWER PLANT 
IN OPERATION. 

NEWBERRY, MICH., Feb. 13.—The big plant of the 
Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Co. is in operation. It 
is now nearly two years since the work of remodeling 
and rebuilding the plant was begun. When the present 
company purchased the property a million dollars was 
appropriated for improving its various plants. It is esti- 
mated that half a million dollars has been expended on 
the local plant. 

The plant is entirely new and is one of the largest and 
most modern in the world. Since the construction work 
was started, a modern sawmill, a huge retort plant 80 
x 780 feet, a new chemical plant and a central power 
station have been built. The furnace has been thoroughly 
overhauled, much new equipment added and the stock 
enlarged, increasing its capacity 10 to 20 tons a day. 

A power plant has been installed at the Taquamenon 
River and water will be forced to the plant by a huge 


electric pump. The most modern equipment is contained 
in the chemical plant. Much of the equipment has 
been imported from France and was installed under 


the direction of an expert from that country. 

Wherever possible all of the plants are operated by 
electric power. Yet to be completed are a big machine 
shop, roundhouse and blacksmith shop. The company in- 
tends to equip its shops here so as to be able to handle 
all repair work for its other plants. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 13.—Movement of lumber 
during January was very light, as shown by the railroad 
reports, partly te be accounted for by the unusually 
severe weather which prevailed. Receipts for the month 
at Minneapolis amounted to 9,216,000 feet and ship- 
ments to 4,568,000 feet. In 1911 the January receipts 
were 12,176,000 feet and shipments were 8,896,000. 
February is showing somewhat more activity, but the rail- 
roads are having a good deal of trouble and there is 
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more or less of a blockade in the Twin City freight 
yards. 
Minneapolis building permits for January numbered 


137, representing a total cost of $264,355. In January, 
1911, 166 permits were issued, to cost $286,280. 
Inventory of the estate of the late John A. Humbird, 
of St. Paul, prominent lumberman, has been filed in 
the probate court, and gives a total estimated value of 
$2,954,869.48, largely in the Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chemanius, B. C.; the Clearwater Timber 
Co., of Clearwater, Idaho; the Humbird Lumber Co., of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and in railroad stocks and bonds. 
Among hardwood lumber salesmen from southern territory 
recently visiting this market were R. FB. Krebs, of the 
Krebs-Schefve Lumber Co.; Alex Bohn, of the Waldstein 


Lumber Co., and S. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., all of St. Louis. ; 
Cc, F. Osborne, of Osborne & Clark, has gone for a busi- 


ness trip to Missouri and Arkansas points. 

B.S. Fail, who represents the Red River Lumber Co. in 
eastern territory with headquarters in Chicago, was here 
last week visiting the main office. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, MINN., Feb. 13.—The weather continues cold 
and little additional snow has fallen in the last two 
weeks. It is believed that Lake Superior is frozen clear 
across for the ‘first time in the memory of white men. 
The tremendous possibilities of the ice field on Lake 
Superior is perhaps not fully appreciated by most people. 
There was more ice than usual at any time during the 
average winter by January 25, and it has been extending 
rapidly ever since, and may be expected to extend both 
as to area and in acquiring additional thickness for 
three or four weeks more. It is certain that there will 
be more ice in Lake Superior at average time of the 
opening of navigation than has ever been seen before by 
the present generation of vesselmen. Unusually mild 
weather conditions from about March 1 to April 15 alone 
can bring about the average opening around April 20. 
It looks as if the coming spring is to witness tremendous 
fields of anchor ice which will move about at the will 
ot the winds, blocking harbor entrances and holding up 
the boats that get caught in it. It is recalled that in 
the early ’70s a fleet of boats was icebound off Duluth 
early in June, and the present winter contains all the 
possibilities of that long-ago experience. A short season 
of navigation, combined with the assurance of larger 
iron ore, coal, lumber and grain shipments, will mean 
a busy and prosperous season for the vesselmen this 
year. 

The railroad men of ‘northern Minnesota are taking 
the question of fire prevention seriously. Officials of the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Canadian Northern. 
Duluth & Iron Range, Soo Line, Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railways, the Cloquet Lumber Co., Norther 
Lumber Co. and W. T. Cox, chief forester and his as 
sistants, met at Brainerd, Minn., last Saturday and dis- 
cussed how employees may be made to realize the vital 
necessity of preventing fires. They also discussed meth- 
ods of improving and patroling rights of way, spark 


arresters and their uses, and methods by which an or- 
ganized and effective force can handle railroad fire pre- 
vention work. 

The Berwin Coal Co., of Chicago, has bought a site 
in West Duluth for the construction of a coal dock to 
cost approximately $2,000,000. 

Robert B. Whiteside has returned from California, 
and says that there is considerable activity in stumpage 
in that State and that prospects are favorable for a 
boom in that direction. Mr. Whiteside owns more than 
13,000 acres of timber land in Calaveras and Tuolumne 
Counties, Cal., and his holdings include both the Cala- 
veras and south Calaveras groves of big trees. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 








Market Improvement Slow but Promising—Large 
Reservoir in Course of Construction—Lumber Ship- 
ments for the Year. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 13.—Following a break in the 
long- continued cold weather, business seems to be taking 
on new life. Improvement is slow, it is true; but whole- 
salers say inquiries and orders are increasing daily and 
that the prospects are fine. The fact that a presidential 
election will take place this year is not regarded seriously, 
and lumbermen feel that this will be more than offset 
by the increased amount of building in and about Mil- 
waukee. ‘The iron and steel business, all-important in 
Milwaukee, one of the heavy machinery manufacturing 
centers of the country, is taking on new life, and it is 
certain that this will result in further improvement in the 
lumber business. Stocks are unusually light in the hard- 
wood line. 

Most of the railroads have been meeting with trouble 
of late as a result of the heavy snows and cold weather ; 
but the congestion begins to show signs of clearing up, 
and that lumber shipments will be made more freely from 
now on is expected. 

According to the annual report of G. Edward Schulz, 
collector of customs for the Milwaukee port, more than 
12,000 vessels, of tonnage exceeding 14,000,000, entered 
and cleared from the port during 1911. Lumber receipts 
amounted to 45,762,000 feet; wood, 6,505 cords; posts, 
441,968; railroad ties, 54,845; tan bark, 8,196 cords. 
Lumber shipments by water during the year are reported 
at 62,570,000 feet. 

Sturgeon Bay shipbuilders have been awarded the 
contract to build a steam barge 130 feet long with 38 
foot beams and a 11-foot depth of hold, for Hebard & 
Son, lumbermen of Pequaming, Mich. 

The Weyerhaeuser interests are at work with a crew 
of engineers arranging for the construction of a big dam 
on the Chippewa River in Sawyer County that will prob- 
ably form the greatest reservoir of water in the State. 
The territory that will be flooded will include part of the 
Courts O’Reilles Indian Reservation. The water will be 
used in getting down the annual log drives along the 
branches of the river. 

The A. H. Stange Lumber Co. and the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Co., of Merrill, headed the list of taxpayers in 
that city. The former’s tax was $8,237.74 and the lat- 
ter’s $4,697.36. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 13.—The weather having 
moderated, the railroads are getting in some empties 
and pulling out the loads. Movement of empty cars 
into northern Wisconsin last week was heavy, and if 
the roads can keep this up it will be of great service. 

Shipments are fair and an ordinary amount of new 
business is coming in. There is a great flood of in- 
quiries, over half of it directly from yardmen and whole- 
salers. The retail trade and the consumers do not seem 
to have grasped the fact that stocks are likely to be light 
this season. 

Logging conditions are 25 per cent below the average. 
The extreme cold has prevented work in the woods, 
especially hauling, and not near the usual amount of logs 
is on the skids at loading points. The big mills do not 
seem to be hampered with these conditions as much as 
the smaller ones, which depend a good deal on farmers’ 
logs. There is a notable falling off in the latter cases. 

Prices for hardwoods remain about the same, with a 
few slight advances in No. 3 common. First and sec- 
onds are unchanged in any kind of wood. It would seem 
as though No. 1 common ought to get an advance before 
long, especially in birch. Maple, soft elm, basswood and 
birch are selling in about equal volume. Rock elm and 
ash are quiet. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 12.—The Michigan Hoop Co., 
this city, will shortly install additional machinery and 
will add a department for manufacturing baskets. 

R. H. Glawe is repairing his lumber mill at Beaver 
and expects to start his season about the middle of 
February. 

J. G. Lockhart, of Wausau, has removed to Sheboygan 
and established a lumber commission business. 

A logging village is springing up at Funk Lake, where 


a sawmill is nearly completed. The new town will 
be called Beyersville. 
The strict enforcement of the new Wisconsin law 


regulating the size of berry box crates will cause a 
loss of $25,000 to retailers of these crates, it is stated. 
Many have crates on hand which must be either shipped 
outside, thrown away or confiscated by the State. The 
Sheboygan Fruit Box Co., of Sheboygan, has about seven 








This wnt makes 60 miles every day with a awe vad of 5 tons 











Dirt roads, 20 per cent grades in pl 
7] Proved by M k S nT 
W2vearsof WACK and Yaurer Tye 


real service 
“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


Unequalled records of efh- 
ciency, economy and long life. 

A right size for each different 
use so that our recommenda- 
tions may be unbiased. 


Capacities: 1, 134, 2, 3, 4, 434, 5, 6%, 
= 7% and 10 tons | u 
Bodies most suitable for indi- 


vidual owner's purposes built 
in our own body plant. 

Let us send you our valuable 
data in regard to motor-trucks 
as applied to the lumber busi- 
ness. 7 


af 
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International Motor Company & 
General Offices: 57th and Broadway, New York 
Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 

and other large cities Tl 


-_ I I — 
PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng 
about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 
or, 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay: o1 
cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 


75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 

85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 

95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 


Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 



































about 


Inlet in 


. Will guarantee 


Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
r, Whitestone. Ontario, Canada. 











J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 
4 cars 44 Basswood Log Run. 
1 ” 5/4 Chestnut 21 Common and better, 
ly ‘© 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2 yf 
lp ‘ 44 Poplar Box 158 to 21 
4000’ 4/4 Birch Log Run 
9000’ 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak 21 Common and better. 
10000’ 4.4 Poplar Panel & wide 21, 18” and wider 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak 71 Common and better, 
Point 24. 


1 car 4/4 Poplar 21 & 2, and Panel, 10 to 28”. 


200,000’ 4,4 Oak Log 


> 
un 
tun 


Point 27. 


1 car 4/4 Basswood £1 Common and better, 10” and 


wider. 








1 8/4 Basswood 21 Common and better, 

1 4/4 White Oak 21 Common. 

2 4/4 White Oak ¢2 Common. 
11 4.4 White Oak Wormy 

2 4/4 Quar. White Oak Log Run. P 

3 6/4 Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
2 * §/4 Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 12’ long. 
1 * 4/4 Poplar 31 & 2, 7 to 17”. 

1 “ 4/4 Poplar Box 13” and wider. 

Point 27-2. 
1 car 4/4 Chestnut 41 Common and better. 
1 “* 4/4 Oak 1 Common and better. 
Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak <1 Common, 

8 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak 21 and 2 
Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 


50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 

Point 21—Circular sawed. 
Oak, about one-half each 
lengths, perhaps 25% 14 
old-fashioned Yellow Poplar 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’. 


Point 24—Cireular sawed. 


excepting 


Oak is mostly White 
, runs heavy to 12’ 
f Poplar. is choice 
mostiy 12’ long, some 


Poplar is old-fashioned 


Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’. About one-half 18” and wider, Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 


21 Common and better. 
Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 


heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood 4.4 Basswood runs 
about 80% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsis and 
seconds The 8 4 Basswood will run about 99% 16 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
chree pieces measured 19”. The flitched sawed Hick- 
ory is exceptionally choice stock. The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60% or more 22 Common and better. 

Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 
lengths Perhaps one-half each grade. 

Point in Tennessee —The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 


We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Wili 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


BULLETIN BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14,000 ft. - - 
50,000 ft. 
100,000 ft. 
16,000 ft. 


4-4 1 and 2 Oak 
4-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
4-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
6-4 1 and 2 Oak 
10,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common Oak 
70,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common Oak 
4,000 ft. - - 8-41 and 2 Oak 
36,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common Oak 


SELLING AGENTS 
WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 




















| NORTH CAROLINA PINE | 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 





Harrison Bldg., 
Hallowell & Souder, pHitaDELPHIA’ PA. 
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carloads on hand but plans to ship them outside the 
State. Sturgeon Bay and Bayfield concerns have large 
supplies on hand. Janesville and Sparta concerns also 
have some. 

A number of lumbermen from Manitowoc, New Den- 
mark, Green Bay and other points held a meeting at 
Hotel Beaumont at Green Bay last week to 
trade matters, prices, markets and other matters. 
dealers meet informally about once in three months. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


discuss 
The 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 





Lumber Movement Still Gripped by Severe Weather 
Conditions—Hardwoods in Good Demand—Southern 
Pine Stocks Scarce at Mill Points. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—Lumber trade is. still 
tied up by the weather conditions, and although more 
shipments were received last week than the week before 
the consumption has been mostly in hardwoods and finish 
lumber, the yards still being unable to move building 
lumber. All the hardwoods are in fair demand and on 
account of shipping conditions orders are accumulating. 
Poplar and basswood are a little soft, the former still 
holding its recent gains, but inactive. Plain oak and 
maple are very strong. Gum is becoming more active. 
White pine is in steadier demand, spruce is firm and in- 
active, cypress is moving steadily at good prices, and 
hemlock is scarce and high. Yellow and North Carolina 
pines are scarce, and the mills are reported so far behind 
and the chances of catching up so poor that some are be- 
coming almost panicky, and orders are piling up fast. 
Unless weather conditions change for the better soon 
there will be an unwholesome scramble for lumber when 
building work starts in the spring. Timbers are espe- 
cially active, as is, in fact, all railroad lumber, several 
concerns reporting considerable activity in railroad work. 
General business conditions are affected by the weather, 
but trade is about normal, and there seems to be a gen- 
eral air of confidence in the future. 

Last week 109 permits were issued for 155 building 
operations, at a cost of $264,690. Of this $100,000 was 
for one factory and most of the balance was for repairs 
and alterations. 

The Susquehanna Boom Co. was attacked in court last 
week for exceeding its charter rights at Williamsport, 
the claimants maintaining that the dam was not being 
used as a boom, but to operate an electric light plant. 
The Board of Trade urged the retention of the dam on 
account of its value to the city. 

The Whiting Lumber Co. has secured the yard and 
sidings formerly used by the Henry C. Patterson Co. at 
Glenwood Avenue and Dauphin Street, where it will con- 
duct a retail business in the city and wholesale outside. 

On February 8 the W. R. Taylor Lumber Co., of 1023 
Land Title Building, was incorporated, succeeding the 
wholesale lumber business of W. R. Taylor. The new 
concern is capitalized at $50,000. W. R. Taylor is presi- 
dent, F. O. Hevener vice president and Otto C. Cluss 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Taylor was formerly of the 
sales force of the W. L. Ritter Lumber Co., and through 
this experience and being in business for himself has 
learned to know the trade in this territory well, and has 
shown considerable executive ability. Mr. Hevener is 
president of the Alta Lumber Co., of Pulaski, Va., was 
formerly president of the Sewell Lumber Co., of Sewell, 
West Virginia, and is a manufacturer of broad ex- 
perience. Mr. Cluss comes from the manufacturing end, 
having had several years’ experience in the woods and 
having been superintendent of the operations of. the Alta 
Lumber Co. The concern will make a specialty of white 
pine, cypress, hardwoods and hemlock. It controls a 
number of small mills in Virginia, West Virginia and 
Florida, and reports very strong connections on white 
pine and hemlock. The company expects to start two 
small mills of its own during the year. Mr. Hevener 
will not be active in the new company, but the other 
two officers, with Samuel G. Nuckols and Wallace W. 
Taylor on the sales force, will constitute the personnel 
of the concern. 


Dealers Complain of Steamship Service. 


Several local wholesalers 


who receive lumber from 
points on the Gulf claim they are not being fairly treated 
by the Philadelphia & Gulf Steamship Co. This is a 
comparatively new line, and when it started in business, 
two years ago, made a strong bid for lumber business. 
Wholesalers made contracts based on published rates, and 
the business showed quite a good total. Then tonnage 
facilities hecame scarce, and lumber was refused, in some 
instances left on the docks at New Orleans for many 
weeks. Then came an increase in the rate of $1 a thou- 
sand feet, to take effect before the orders booked could 
be shipped. At the same time an increased charge, equal 
to 50 cents a thousand feet, was added for loading from 
cars to steamer, and 25 cents added for handling from 
vessel to cars. This makes the rate practically equal to 
that of the all-rail route. 

The steamship company has been urged to allow orders 
that were booked at the time of the increase in rates to 
be shipped at the old rates, as other lines do, but refused 
to consider this proposal. It also has been shown that 
the new rates have had a slackening tendency on ship- 
ments through this port. The standard rate for handling 
lumber from vessel to cars is 50 cents in Philadelphia, 
but the Philadelphia & Gulf Co. hold out arbitrarily for 
75 cents, and will not allow shippers to employ outside 
stevedores who will do the work for 50 cents. It is 
stated by some of the lumber dealers that the new line 
is making exactly the same errors that have caused the 


~ standpoint. 


trouble of nearly all the independent lines which have 
started. 

Charles J. Coppock, Joseph VT. Comegys, and Owen M. 
Bruner attended the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ conven- 
tion, the latter being still in the South. 

William C, Pierce, of Bristol, accompanied by Mrs. Pierce, 
has left for a 6-weeks’ trip, to take in Asheville, Knoxville, 


Memphis, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver and Chicago. 

J. W. Diffenderfer returned lately from a month’s trip 
to the Panama Canal with a party of congressmen, and 
from a tour of the southern mills. He reports average mill 
stocks as low. 

S. P. Bowers will leave next week for a tour of the 
North Carolina mills and from there go to Florida. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody has given up his connection with 
the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co. and has associated him- 
self with the Patton Co., whose offices are in the same 
building. 

Jerome II. Sheip has moved his offices from 2026 Land 
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Title Building to 2223-4 of the same building. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 
PITTSBURGH, PaA., Feb, 12.—The Germain Co. reports a 
fair demand, especially for car material, ties and prac- 
tically all yellow pine products, with prices advancing 
as a result. It is shipping extensively on export orders. 
The Breitwieser & Wiison Co. notes a better demand at 
higher values than for some time. There is 
mand for hardwoods. F. E. Smith, manager of the hard- 
wood department, returned last week from a successful 
trip to the East and brought with him some good busi- 
ness. W. W. Wilson will go East this week. 
The Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. notes a better demand 
and firmer price for lumber than for several months. 
Frank B. Kinsey, of Johnstown, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Thomas-Kinsey Lumber Co. of that city. 


a strong de- 


With Evan J. Thomas he has assumed control and 
will direct the operations of the yards, planing mills and 


general trade of one of the important retail lumber yards 
of western Pennsylvania. R. R. Thomas founded the 
business in 1904 and the two new officers were associated 
with him for many years. 

A Branch Office ‘‘Making Good.’’ 

During the last 14 years B. W. Cross has been pro- 
gressively an important factor in the wholesale lumber 
trade in and tributary to Pittsburgh. He has been 
more intimately connected with the local trade for the 
last eight years, which have demonstrated his ability 
as a lumberman and his high character personally and 
commercially. Since he assumed management of the 
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CROSS, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. : 

Manager Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 
local branch of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., in 
December last, his value as a member of Pittshurgh’s 
commercial life has been emphasized. 

Mr. Cross gained his earlier experience through his 
connection with mill operations both north and south, 
where he acquired a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of both manufacturing and grading, and throughout his 
career as a lumberman he has formed a wide circle of 
acquaintances, in all sections, among the heavier pro- 
ducers and consumers of lumber. Since the establish- 
ment of the Thomas FE. Coale Lumber Co.’s offices in 
rooms 940 and 941 Oliver Building, this city, under 
Mr. Cross’s management the company’s business has 
been largely increased, im the East especially and in 
all sections notably. The Coale company’s general 
offices are in the Franklin Building, Philadelphia. The 
Pittsburgh branch, under Mr. Cross’s able management, 
in scope and character of its business promises to 
equal in importance the home office. 





‘*‘THE KINGDOM OF DUST.’’ 

‘The Kingdom of Dust,’’ a book written by Prof. 
J. G. Ogden, published by the Popular Mechanics Co., of 
Chicago, and sold at 50 cents, throws new and interesting 
light upon a subject which has seldom been accorded 
serious consideration. Dust, that insignificant and all- 
pervasive occupant of the atmosphere, obnoxious in 
thought and generally regarded as one of the minor in- 
conveniences of life, is found to contain matter of serious 
and agreeable interest when viewed from the scientific 
The author has handled the subject in a 
popular manner and manages to keep the reader in a 
more or less continuous state of astonishment. Probably 


the most interesting chapter to those who are engaged in 
industry will be that which deals with the deadly forms 
of dust which arise in the conduct of various trades. 
The pages are illustrated with appropriate and interest- 
ing pictures. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 13.—With the election 
of the officers and directors of the Bathurst Lumber Co. 
comes the announcement of the company’s decision to 
increase its capital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000 
and to take over the timber holdings ef the Adams-Burns 
Co. in New Brunswick, consisting of 500 square miles. 
By the purchase of the Adams-Burns property the 
Bathurst company has doubled its holdings in New 
Brunswick. The timber just taken over includes a well 
equipped sawmill. By the operation of the newly ac- 
quired plant and that which the company has been run- 
ning at Bathurst, N. B., the sawing of 40,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be made possible each season. The tim- 
ber consists of spruce, white pine and hardwoods, the 
bulk consisting of the former two woods. 

The officers and directors of the company were chosen 
at a meeting of the stockholders held at the office in 
3uffalo, N. Y., Saturday afternoon. The Hon. W. C. 
Edwards, of Ottawa, Ont., was chosen to succeed himself 
as president; C. M. Carrier, of Buffalo, N. Y., was re- 
elected vice-president; Angus McLean, of Montreal, was 
named to succeed himself as secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and Maurice E. Preisch, of Buffalo, was 
continued in office as assistant treasurer. The men elect- 
ed as officers were also chosen again as members of the 
board of directors. The other directors elected are Hugh 
McLean, of Buffalo; W. H. Crosby, of Buffalo, and E. 8. 
Peck, of Seranton, Pa. The board of directors was in- 
creased from five to seven members, and Messrs. Crosby 
and Peck were the new men chosen. 

Shipments of stock are being greatly retarded on ac- 
count of the refusal of the N. Y. C. Railroad to move 
freight beyond Syracuse, N. Y., until weather conditions 
are more favorable for moving cars. Heavy snow storms 
during the latter part of last week tied up traffic through 
the central part of New York State and about the only 
empties being offered by the Central are those being 
moved by local freight trains. 

Outside building operations have been resumed as the 
result of mild weather which has prevailed since Mon- 
day, providing favorable conditions for such work for the 
first time since January 4. 

Everett Kelsey, of the Kelsey Hardwood Co., will build 
a handsome new residence on Goundry street next spring. 

A. L. Crane, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, has been 
called to Chicago by the illness of relatives. 

J. Walter Williamson, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, is 
arranging to sever his connections here and engage in the 
lumber business with his father, John W. Williamson, at 
Rochester, N. Y. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The new lumber committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce appointed by President 
O. E. Yeager is made up as follows: Luther P. Graves, 
chairman; A. J. Chestnut, A. G. Hauenstein, B. F. 
Jackson, R. D. MeLean, John McLeod, Anthony Miiler, 
H. ©. Mills,,W. L. Blakeslee, James A. White. C. Walter 
Betts is chairman of the entertainment committee, suc- 
ceeding I. N. Stewart, who remains on the list, with 
Henry E. Boller, A. W. Kreinheder and James B. Wall. 
H. E. Montgomery is chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee. Other lumbermen on committees are as follows: 
Boulevard, James B. Wall; charities and survey, Fred M. 
Sullivan; good roads, Anthony Miller; harbor and river, 
A. J. Elias; membership, W. L. Henrich, George M. 
Zimmermann; new industries, Peter MeNeil; Niagara 
River, Henry I. George, M. E. Preisch; transportation, 
Frank W. Vetter; house, Frank A. Beyer; railroad 
terminals, M. M. Wall. 

President Yeager has a plan for increasing the manu- 
facturing interests’ committee with a subcommittee to 
bring to the larger committee matters of moment. The 
lumber committee held its first meeting on Tuesday and 
took up the matter of the stopover privileges on lumber. 
Horace F. Taylor, chairman of the delegation that re- 
cently appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, attended and informed the committee what had been 
done. It was decided to ask the Chamber of Commerce 
to cooperate with the Lumber Exchange in an effort te 
secure a local hearing. 

Last week a deed was recorded by which the property 
of the Goodyear Lumber Co., in Elk and MeKean Coun- 
ties, in Pennsylvania, was transferred to the Norwich 
Lumber Co. The amount involved was $6,350,000. A. 
Conger Goodyear, president of both companies, states 
that this is a step whereby the same interests are rep- 
resented in a producing company, the Norwich Lumber 
Co., and a selling company, the Goodyear Lumber Co. 
The latter is not only looking after its large sales of hem- 
lock and yellow pine, but is meeting with success in 
marketing the white and sugar pine products of the 
Madera Co., of Mexico, in the East. 

Logging operations at some points in the Adirondacks 
have been impeded by heavy snows and by temperatures 
below zero. A lumbering company at Wells, Hamilton 
County employed a foree of men to remove three feet of 
snow from the roadbed for a distance of eight tiles, and 
two sprinklers kept it in a glare of ice. 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., was on the 13th appointed a police com- 
missioner of Buffalo by Mayor Fuhrmann to fill a 
vacany created by term expiration. The mayor, ex 
officio, and one other member with Mr. Wall make up 
the city police board. A salary of $2,500 goes with the 
office. ‘The appointment is to take effect March 1. Mr. 
Wall will make a fine administrative officer. He is 
used to handling men and is popular everywhere. 

The Clawson Chemical Co., which has several manu- 
facturing plants in northwestern Pennsylvania, has been 
doing a rushing logging business. 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. has received large orders 
for white pine since the first of the year, much of the 
lumber being high grade. 

James A, White is in Canada and will go to the Michigan 
mills of the W. Hl. White Co. before returning. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
writes home from Sibonita, Porto Rico, that the place is 
3,000 feet above sea level and the air is as refreshing as 
that of an Adirondack summer. Mr. Sykes will reacin New 
York March 4 on his return. He considers Porto Rico a 
wonderfully rich country and ideal for touring. 

M. Wall and Peter McNeil have returned from a stay 
of two weeks at Mount Clemens, Mich. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 














FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 13.—Retail business has been 
retarded by severe weather, but indications for an early 
opening are good. Wholesale offices have encouraging 
reports of a firm and steady business, but their orders 
also are being held up by the weather. 

Cleveland dealers are determined to show the market 
as a whole that business here has been done on too nar- 
row a margin. Within a few days committees will be 
appointed with power to formulate a program to this end. 
It is planned to have local members figure out just what 
the costs are in handling and manufacturing in various 
lines and these will be put into concrete form so that 
the persons responsible for the figuring in the various 
offices will have a better idea of upon what to base their 
figures. 

Local lumber dealers acting in conjunction with the 
Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association have taken steps 
to act with labor union officials in having written into the 
new Ohio constitution now being formulated a clause 
allowing a new lien law for protection of both laborers 
and supply men. 

A. C. Klumph, vice president of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, blossomed out as a lecturer when 
he gave a very interesting stereopticon lecture on the 
evolution of the tree from the forest to the building, 
before the Rotary Club Monday evening. The lecture 
was very interesting and will probably be repeated before 
the Cleveland Lumber Club. 

The Peters Mill Work & Lumber Co. has just received 
several large factory orders for sash and other millwork 
and has a large amount of business in sight. 

W. C. Harwood, of the Harwood Lumber Co., repre- 
sentative of the company at Toronto, is in Cleveland to 
attend its annual meeting. During the last year the 
company has had a prosperous business and it reports 
good prospects. 

E. E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., left this week with 
Mrs. Teare for an extended trip through Florida and Cuba. 

W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Co., returned to his 
office this wek after having been confined to his home with 
a threatened attack of appendicitis. 

C. H. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Co., left this week 
with his wife for a trip to Florida. They will be gone 
several weeks. 

C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Co., and Mrs. Pres- 
cott are enjoying a vacation on the Pacific coast. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 13.—Members of the local trade 
are well satisfied with the situation in view of the ad- 
verse conditions existing. The cold weather continues to 
hold trade in check but inquiries have been good and 
many good orders placed. Retail yards, while not over- 
stocked by any means, are keeping up their stocks in 
good shape and are prepared to meet the demands of the 
season. Many yards, having taken advantage of the De- 
cember prices, now are placing orders to fill in only the 
depleted lines. 

Talks with real estate dealers and builders show that 
an unusually active spring is looked for locally. Not so 
many large undertakings are in the hands of architects 
as at this time last year, but from the present outlook 
this spring will surpass last spring in the building of 
moderate-sized buildings and residences. Records of the 
building inspector’s office show that 13 permits were 
issued for the last week, representing a valuation of 
$58,370. 

A number of local wholesale lumbermen are complain- 
ing of the failure of the railroads to make deliveries on 
time. Cars have been delayed beyond a reasonable time 
for delivery and in some instances lost track of entirely. 

Frank Spangler, of the Frank Spangler Lumber Co., 
will leave Monday for New Orleans and other southern 
points to look after hardwood stocks in which he is inter- 
ested. Mr. Spangler says that, as a result of the cold 
weather and little building, business has been quiet; but 
he expects a good spring trade. 


J. H. Peterson and W. H. Sturdevant, of the D. J. 
Peterson Lumber Co., are in the north after hemlock 
stock. The office reports a good business in this line. 


Ben Stephens, of Shaffmaster & Stephens Lumber Co., 
advises that trade has been good so far in February and 
that preparations are being made for an active spring 
business. 

C. H. Gallmeyer, of the Davidson-Gallmeyer Lumber 
Co., reports a good business and says inquiries are de- 
veloping freely. 
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ORNAMENTAL HAND FORGING. 


A book designed for the use of workers and instructors 
in hand-wrought ornamental iron work is that entitled 
‘‘Hand Forging,’’ by Thomas F. Googerty, published by 
the Popular Mechanics Co., of Chicago, at $1. While it 
deals largely with interior ironwork, it shows also the 
constructive principles of ornamental hand forging and 
points out the guiding principles and methods underlying 
all forge work. The infoymation conveyed by the book ’s 
200 pages is substantially aided by profuse and adequate 
illustration. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


is & 2s poplar 
saps & selects 


X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 
X 18 to 36” Pan. & No. 1... 


HOoppLAAUIOO 
HPHRHAKRLWWO 


No. 2 Common 
steps, 11” and up 


QUARTERED OAK. 


app. 
SHRHLH 


LPHAHL 
BASH 


S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 
S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 
S. W. & No. 2 Common.... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Basswood, log run 
Buckeye, log run 
Ash, log run, very wide 
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18,000’ 
28,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PHL 











HARDWOOD AND N.C. PINE 
MANUFACTURERS 


O you want a representative in this market? We are 

prepared to take on a few new connections, either 

purchasing the lumber outright, or selling it on a commis- 
sion or salary basis. We discount all our bills. 


Hadentine Lumber Co., 8 28h arg Penn St 











We Want to Sell— 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 


Good Lengths and Widths—Special Price. 


— AC. Buiner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











(7 : y 
George Craig Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 








Philadelphia, _— 
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S P Bow ers C 0 WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
‘wanvwrua || LUMBER 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LU MBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office: 
B. W. CROSS, Mgr.. 940-941 Oliver Blig., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods, Shingles 
Lath, Posts, Etc. 
710 Williams Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 








Williamson Building, e 


Yellow Pine Wanted. 


We want the entire output of mill cutting 50,000 to 75,000 ft. 
per day. We pay 75% cash immediately on receipt of bill of 
lading. Write us if you want your stock handled satisfactorily. 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














CUYAHOGA LUMBER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Full Line of Yard Stock and Timber 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Demand Improving but Opinions Vary as to the Rate 
of Its Increase—Cypress Sales Exceed Mill Cuts— 
Pending Timber Deal. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12—It is evident that de- 
mand is steadily improving, though accounts differ about 
the rate of improvement. There are yellow pine manu- 
facturers who say they are offered more business than 
they care to book—at current quotations—and are book- 
ing enough to keep their mills running to capacity, at 
prices considerably better than prevailed 30 days ago. 
Other yellow piners claim that the development of call 
has been disappointingly slow and that prices, while bet- 
ter than they were, are still far from what they ought 
to be. By the consensus, however, the yellow pine mar- 
ket is in very healthy condition, with a good volume 
of business offered, mill stocks low and broken and 
prices firm and tending upward. 

lor cypress the call seems to have been heavier than 
some manufacturers guessed, for it is understood that 
several mills find their sales exceeding their cut. Call 
for yard stock is growing, though not yet fully de- 
veloped; factory trade is reasonably brisk and the rail- 
roads are making some sizable purchases, their fancy in 
eypress ruuning overmuch, perhaps, to ties. Prices are 
well held. Car supply on the Southern Pacific is said to 
be fitful and decidedly unsatisfactory. 

J. Numa Jordy, local timberman who went abroad 
some weeks ago, has returned and announces that he is 
negotiating a deal for the purchase of sixty and some 
thousand acres of yellow pine timber lands by foreign 
importers. ‘‘It would be very indiscreet on my part,’’ 
said Mr. Jordy, ‘*to make known at the present time the 
particulars of the deal. All 1 can tell you is that, if it is 
found that the representations I made in England are 
correct, a $2,000,000 deal will be consummated at once, 
with several others likely to follow.’’ 

J. W. Wilson, of the J. W. Wilson Mill Co., has organ 
ized, with other Monroe business men, the Louisiana 
Wagon Wood Stock Manufacturing Co., with a capital 
stock of $75,000, to manufacture rims, axles, spokes, 
tongues and other wagon parts. A site has been secured 
for the plant and it is reported that the new company 
will take over and operate in connection the three hard- 
wood mills now operated by the J. W. Wilson Co. Mr. 
Wilson is named as president of the new concern, J. P. 
Collins vice president and Charles Titche secretary and 
treasurer. 

A sale of the Brooks-Scanlan Lumber Co’s. cutover 
lands was held at Bolivar Jast Saturday. Special trains 
were operated over the Kentwood & Eastern Railroad, 
a band was provided, and a barbecue dinner served on 
the grounds. 

Preliminary survey of the Gulfport & Western Rail- 
road was completed Jast Friday from Gulfport, Miss., to 
Covington, La. A dispatch from the latter town says 
that the work of permanent location of the right of way 
will be begun soon. 

The Bogue Chitto Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., 
has filed its charter with Mississippi’s secretary of state. 
Its capital is fixed at $500,000 and the incorporators 
are F. S. Peck, C. S. Woolworth and C. B. Jones, all 
of Scranton, Pa.; F. M. Kirby, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and S. E. Moreton, of Brookhaven. 

The Mackie Pine Products Co., which began the 
operation of its new plant at Covington, La., recently, 
shipped a carload of spirits, distilled from pine knots, 
stumps, and other wood waste, to a Canadian paint 
concern at Winnipeg a few days ago. 

President H. I. Miller and other officials of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., arrived at Bogalusa in a private 
ear last Friday night on a visit of inspection. Reports 
have been current for some time that the company 
would largely increase the capacity of its huge Bogalusa 
plant, and it has been more or less confidently expected 
that an announcement would be made during the pres- 
ent visit of the company’s general officers. 





EXASPERATING EXPORT HINDRANCES. 

New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 12.—Congestion of export 
lumber on the local wharves seems to be increasing very 
rapidly and the delay of their shipments to European 
marts is causing exporters here and in Memphis no little 
annoyance. Millions of feet of timber and lumber are 
here awaiting shipment en contract. It is charged that 
the steamship lines are discriminating against this stock 





BUNGALOW HOME OF CAPT. W. L. BURTON AT BURTON, TA. 
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and leaving it on the wharves in order to load with more 
profitable tonnage tendered at the prevailing high rates. 
The very emphatic protests lodged have been emphasized 
by charges and countercharges. Every one admits the 
very patent congestion, but the shipping agents protest 
against the charge of discrimination in some instances, 
declare in other cases that the stuff tendered is not in- 
cluded under the annual contracts or assert that much 
stock, usually routed through other Gulf ports, has been 
diverted to New Orleans in order to secure transporta- 
tion under the low rates of the ‘‘annual contraects’’ in 
foree. 

It is undeniably the fact that lumber’ shipments have 
been lying here since early December awaiting steamer 
room that never seems to be available, but the agents 
plead that the responsibility is not all theirs. Delays by 
the railroads and failure of forwarding agents to notify 
in time to permit loading on designated vessels are held 
jointly accountable. The truth seems to be that the 
tonnage offered is much heavier than was anticipated 
when the ‘‘annual contracts’’ were made; that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure additional bottoms to handle 
it, and that both the steamship lines and their agents 
are loading no more lumber than they are compelled to 
in order to handle other classes of tonnage at a much 
higher rate. Railroad officials threaten, if the conges- 
tion is not relieved, to refuse through lading bills on 
lumber and logs, but the exporters protest that this will 
play into the hands of the steamship people, who would 
like above all things to hold back the lumber movement 
until the cotton movement is out of the way. 

Meanwhile conferences are of almost daily occurrence. 
The New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club probably will con- 
sider the situation prayerfully at its meeting tomorrow 
night, and the Dock Board promises to wrestle with it at 
its Wednesday meeting. 





IN NORTHEASTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 12.—With the weather con 
tinuing fair and most of the mills running full time, 
conditions in lumber operations last week were practically 
the same as those of the week before. If any change at 
all, it was for the better. Dealers are surprised at the 
situation, because this February is an exception to the 
rule, the bad weather making business slow. The market 
has stiffened, particularly on dimension items, all sizes. 
Demand has been so heavy for this line that there is a 
seareity at the mills, and hurry-up orders are arriving. 
Call for railroad materials and in export items continues 
strong. More orders for those articles are coming in 
than for anything else, and manufacturers are giving 
the orders most attention. Close to 40 per cent of the 
output at the mills is estimated to be export and rail- 
road stuff, and there seems to be no end in sight to the 
demand. 

Announcement was made here today that the Shreveport 
Traction Co. has signed a contract to build an extension 
of one of its lines from this city to the Cedar Grove 
factory addition, just south of the city, in which four 
manufacturing enterprises are being placed. One of 
these plants, the Caddo Window Glass Co., expects to 
begin operation at an early date, the natural gas main 
from the city having been laid. The opening up of this 
ear line will mean the construction of many new homes 
in suburban sections, and it is rumored that one cor- 
poration alone will build about 100 frame dwellings for 
employees of the factories. It is also rumored that the 
Allen Manufacturing Co. may move its big plant from 
the city to the new factory addition. H. H. Wheless, 
of that company, has been one of the enthusiasts in this 
factory industrial movement. 

From a_ building standpoint January was one of 
Shreveport’s most active months, the city engineer 
issuing 83 permits, to cost a total of $1,265,244, almost 


twice the amount invested for buildings January a year. 


ago. Out of this big sum $77,330 was for new residences, 
mostly frame, which meant splendid business for local 
lumber dealers. Judging by the January record, build- 
ings to cost close to $1,500,000 will be erected this year, 
and at least half is expected to go for residences. 





A BEAUTIFUL HOME OF THE BUNGALOW TYPE. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the beautiful bungalow home of Capt. W. 
LL. Burton, of the Burton, Swartz Cypress Co., located 

at Burton. A description 
bungalow was 
printed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a_ short time 
ago, and so many readers 
expressed a wish to know 
more about this beautiful 
home that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN made a picture 
of it without Captain Bur- 
ton’s knowledge. The 
bungalow stands in the 
center of a garden, hedged 
about with shrubbery and 
foliage. Although it is an 
ideal place to live, Captain 
Burton prefers to be a lit- 
tle closer to the bright 
lights and the excellent 
cuisine of New Orleans, 
and he makes his home for 
the greater part of the year 
at the St. Charles Hotel. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Markets Improving in Anticipation of a Heavy Call 
During Spring and Summer—Exporters Optimistic 
—Cypress Conditions Favorable. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 18.—There has been a notice- 
able improvement in the inquiry as well as the demand 
for all grades of yellow pine during the last 380 days. 
The revival in the market, according the opinion of a 
number of the local sales agents, has been occasioned by 
better weather throughout the western States and the 
desire of western wholesalers and dealers to replenish 
depleted stocks preceding a heavier call during the spring 
and summer. The principal call at present is for special 
lots and mixed ears. The call for car material has also 
been very active and several substantial orders have been 
booked by mills in Lake Charles and others nearby. 

Exporters say indications point to a very large export 
business this summer. While not a great deal of export 
material is being moved at this time correspondence from 
abroad leads to the expectation of heavy orders during 
March and April. 

Notwithstanding the recent trouble in Mexico, the 
Mexican business has been fully up to average and is 
considered satisfactory. 

All eypress mills report a good business and all of 
them are running. Cypress men are enthusiastic over the 
future inasmuch as the recent heavy rains have permitted 
them to stock up on logs, giving them raw material with 
which to work uninterruptedly for many months. 

The Powell Lumber Co. has purchased the timber lands 
of the Gearen estate, valued at over $50,060. The deal 
was consummated with A. W. Meyer, liquidator, acting 
for the estate. 

The charter of the Bundicks Lumber Co. was filed in 
Lake Charles this week. It is capitalized at $10,000. 
The officers of the company are W. D. Hoover, president ; 
C. R. Short, vice president; G. R. Harris, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hoover is well known in lumber circles, 
having served as sales agent of the Powell Lumber Co. 
for many years. The other gentlemen are also well 
known in lumber circles. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has begun the erection of 
a modern planing mill at Hammond, La. The mill will 
be large enough to meet all requirements of the big 
plant at that place. 

Captain Green Godwin, of Orange, Tex., has just 
closed a contract with a Cuban firm for the manufacture 
and shipment of several hundred thousand staves. 

The Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., is 
loading two large steamships at Sabine Pass this week. 
The cargoes will be consigned to North Atlantie points. 

lL. J. Bell, secretary and treasurer of the Hodge Fence & 


Lumber Co., of Lake Charles, is in New York and expects 
to remain about 10 days. 

M. LL. Flieshel, general manager of the mammoth mill and 
other interests of the Gulf Lumber Co.. at Fullerton, La., 
was among the prominent visitors in Lake Charles this week. 

Isaac Stephenson, president of the Ludington mills at 
Ludington, La., and one of the best-known lumbermen in 
southwest Louisiana, spent Sunday in Lake Charles, the 
guest of friends. 

President A. J. Peavy of the Veavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., was in Lake Charles Saturday en route 
to Kinder, La., where the DPeavy- Byrnes company is pre- 
paring to start a large new plant rebuilt. in place of that 
recently consumed by fire. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Status of the Sawn Timber Trade—Record-breaking 
Volume of Business in the South American Trade— 
Yellow Pine Movement. 


MosiLE, ALA., Feb. 12.—The sawn timber market has 
heen somewhat inactive, though prices have advanced and 
as high as 30 cents has been paid for timber, which is 
very scarce. The market price is quoted at 25 cents, 
basis of 30-foot average, and for timber of higher aver- 
ages 1 cent more; but large average will bring even bet- 
ter than 26 cents. Last week’s movement was negligible 
and the outward movement was represented by one parcel 
of 806,000 feet for Liverpool on the steamer Castano, 
which carried also 75,000 feet of pitch pine lumber, 
128,000 feet of oak lumber, 750 hickory logs, 1382 ash 
logs and 20,400 oak staves. Very little sawn timber is 
coming on the market, except w hat has been already con- 
tracted for, so that practically all the stock of sawn 
timber accumulated here is in the hands of exporting 
firms. 

The South American trade during last week made a 
record for this year and the season. Two cargoes were 
forwarded, steamer Leucadia clearing on Wednesday with 
2,747,740 feet for Buenos Aires and steamer Kingstor 
the following day for the same destination with 2,098,327 
feet. These two cargoes brought the aggregate move- 
ment to South American ports for last week to 4,846,067 
feet, more than two-thirds of the entire outward move- 
ment for the port, which reached 6,079,587 feet, against 
1,390,070 feet the previous week. 

The hardwood movement was confined to the parcels 
which went forward on the Castano to Liverpool. 

Interior trade has changed but little for local interests, 
but news from northern centers is to the effect that there 


“is no demand there and quotations are being made $4 to 


$6 under prices prevailing in the Mobile district. The 
belief here is that the big mills are reaching out for this 
business, hence the cut quotations, which will force the 
smaller mills to come down on prices. For ear and rail- 
road construction material the demand continues large, 
with prices pretty stiff. The mills of this distriet are in 
much better condition than six weeks ago, when they were 
behind in their orders because of the continued bad 
weather. Continued sunshine has done much to improve 
things for these mills and is enabling them to catch up 
with their eutting. They are all running very nearly full 
time. The outlook for the interior trade, from reports 
from the North, is not so promising, and a feeling is 


extant that when the mills finish their present orders they 
will have to reduce their prices to get further business, 
unless improvement in conditions now prevailing at 
northern centers is marked. 

There was a very good movement of yellow pine lum 
ber from Paseagoula, Miss., last week, the aggregate 
being 1,621,000 feet, of which 814,000 feet went to Cuba, 
228,000 feet to Mexico and 579,000 feet to Jamaica. 
rom that port three cargoes aggregating something like 
75,000 ties have been shipped by schooners to New York 
and Philadelphia by the Moss Point Tie Co. and Cooney, 
Kekstein & Co. 

President John T. Cochrane, of the Alabama, Tennes 
see & Northern Railroad, has ordered 250 new freight 
cars, to include box, coal and gondolas, the new equip 
ment to cost something over $200,000. 

News has been received here of the burning of the dry 
kilns, planers and 300,000 feet of lumber of the White- 
water Lumber Co. at Autaugaville, 30 miles from Mont 
gomery. The loss is approximately $25,000, with insur 
ance of $9,600. 

The Home Gardens Lumber & Shingle Co. has been 
incorporated at Bay Mintee, about 30 miles north of 
Mobile, by Frank Stone, W. D. Olney, J. C. Pollman and 
J. B. Lawrence. The new concern will operate at Dyas, 
near Bay Minette, and will manufacture shingles. Later 
a box and basket factory will be added. 

Exports from Mobile during January reached a valua- 
tion of $4,271,000, an increase of $1,000,000 over the 
previous month; the imports aggregated $484,000, show 
ing an increase over the previous month of $100,000, 

The little Mexican steamship Vueltabajo, formerly 
owned by the Markley-Miller Co. and operated by it in 
the importation of mahogany and other valuable woods 
till the burning of its veneer plant, when she was sold 
to the Mobile Portland Cement Co., foundered off the 
Mexican coast near Vera Cruz about 10 days ago and is 
a total loss. Included in its cargo were 405,000 feet of 
pitch pine lumber. Vessel and eargo were insured. 





TYPICAL EXPORTS OF AMERICAN WOODS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—In pursuit of informa- 
tion regarding the exporting of logs and lumber of all 
classes, “Emil P. Secker, Government representative, vis- 
ited New Orleans Jast week. Mr. Secker, as announced 
two weeks ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is the ap- 
pointee'of the Manufacturers’ Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and will go abroad in the near 
future to investigate foreign requirements. 

The accompanying snapshots were taken on the wharves 
at New Orleans during a tour of inspection. Through 
the courtesy of the Ste indard Export Lumber Co., of New 








FINE LOGS ON WHARE AT NEW ORLEANS, CONSIGNED 
TO ROTTERDAM. 








EMIL P. SECKER, G. T. WAYNE AND RALPH VOIG' 
VIEWING HIGH GRADE ASH LOGS CON- 
SIGNED TO ANTWERP. 


Orleans, two of its members piloted Mr. Secker through a 
labyrinth of baled cotton and other merchandise to the 
wharf, where a large consignment of ash logs lay await- 
ing shipment. 

‘*Ash is used abroad for about the same purposes that 
hickory serves in this country,’’ said G. T. Wayne, sec- 
retary of the above named concern. ‘‘It enters largely 
into the manufacture of ax handles and agricultural im- 
plements, and the Government of Germany is a large user 
of the wood for cannon wheels and artillery equipment. 
The peculiar strength qualities of ash render it espe- 
cially adaptable to these purposes. ’’ 





‘SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HartiespurG, Miss., Feb. 12.—There does not appear 
to be any decrease in the orders received into the terri 
tory ; consequently the market holds firm, with increases 
noted in almost all items of manufacture, although the 
dressed stock and dimension market has not yet reached 
the point where it is entirely satisfactory. Weather con- 
ditions continue to be ideal for manufacturing purposes 
and all mills are running to capacity. 

The Mississippi Pine Association held its regular 
monthly meeting at Hattiesburg today and was well 











|IMF- PITTSBURG “@g 
For Sale: =) 


(7 ASHTOLA, PA. 
Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


975 pieces 30’ 50 Ib. section steel rails 
766 pieces 30’ 45 lb. section steel rails 
4—50 lb. Frogs 
3 pair 50 lb. Switch Points 
Angle bars and bolts weighed in. 
PRICE, $21 per ton F. 0. B. Ashtola. 
ALSO about 
5 miles 40 Ib. Relayers at Davis, W.Va., 
angle bars weighed in. PRICE, $21 per 
ton F.0O.B. Davis. 


All Guaranteed First-class Relayers. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 






































I Wm. Selah & G5 LE. 


| Manufacturers and Wholesalers 










NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 

CYPRESS, POPLAR. MAPLE AND OAK 

FLOORING. PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 
Mills, Yay N.C 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
ar Pine Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 











Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


| White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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North Cialis Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
pruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


-WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








- J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


West Virginia Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











m 7 Smith & Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


North Carolina and Long Leaf 


YellowPine, Hemlock and Poplar 





KILN DRIED N. C. PINE 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 








It makes long messages 


American short. It pays for itself 


many times ovet in the 


course of a year, It isin- 
ber office. It is used by 
Telecode leading lumbermen ev- 
circular and sample 
paces | free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 


Lumberman Shenthivteevery tum 
erywhere. Descriptive 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumbetman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Daarartartvarnartor\acnr nota NntNNot Not Not 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 
would like the first order. 


STONE, 
HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 














a NEW YORK “@E 


(—) ASK US FOR 7 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
.Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
ey 
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White Pine 





GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 




















eo—— JAMES A. LACY 
Wholesale Lumber 


CORONA, NEW YORK CITY. 
Desires Good Southern Mill Connections 











Hotel Cumberland 


S.W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 







Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, 
$2.50 with bath, and up Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 

















attended by its members, all of whom seem to be in a 
satisfied and optimistic frame of mind. 

The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Chieago, has discontinued its Tifton (Ga.) office and 
placed the entire southern buying territory under the 
supervision of C. C. Arnett, who has had charge of 
the Hattiesburg office since it was first opened, several 
years ago. It is the company’s purpose to have buyers in 


the various buying territories report to the Hattiesburg 
office, thus consolidating the foree. 

Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, and H. D. Brasher, of 
Columbus, Ohio, are in Hattiesburg today. 

The Louisel Lumber Co.’s mills at Picayune have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, and the receiver has 
leased the mills to A. G. Little, who has been operating 
them since his own mill burned several months ago. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Last Week’s Dullness Normal for This Time of Year 
—Much Farm Building Announced for Spring— 
Heavy Snows Help Crops. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 13.—The last week has been 
very dull in the lumber trade, but not abnormally so for 
the middle of February; and that there has been no sag 
in prices indicates the slack business was no surprise 
to lumbermen. Many orders are expected within a few 
weeks, but little can be done in the way of actual build- 
ing before March. Retail yard business is at a stand- 
still, but visiting dealers from the surrounding terri- 
tory all report much talk of farm building this spring, 
so the line yards are expecting a good season. 

Reports of rain in the southern lumber camps helped 
the bullish feeling of the market materially this week. 
Mill stocks are very much broken and great difficulty 
is found in placing mixed orders. The large manutfactur- 
ing concerns report heavy order files and profess to be 
very well satisfied to let matters rest easy for a time 
until the actual season opens. All dealers report a great 
searcity of 12-inch boards No. 1, and the price in that 
item is well up. Car material also continues strong. 
Timbers are reported easier to get because of a slight 
shutting off in the export trade, but there has been no 
falling off in the market. Dimension is perhaps not so 
strong, although some dealers say they are asking more 
for it than last week. Cypress is off 50 cents to $1. Coast 
woods are strong, especially red cedar siding, but in 
none of these items except cypress can there be said to 
be any material change. 

An encouraging feature of the week was the marked 
increase in inquiries from the East. That is attributed to 
the bad weather in the eastern camps and to the diminish 
ing supply of forests in that section. The railway trade 
has not been so strong this week as it was some weeks 
ago for timbers, but car material still is much in de- 
mand. 

A heavy snow fell throughout Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and western Missouri early this week, which settled 
evenly on the fields, improving the already bright wheat 
prospects. It also put the ground into excellent condi- 
tion for early oats, and conditions in the Middle West 
will certainly be good so far as moisture is concerned. 

The excellent work done by the University of Missouri 
in forestry is well attested by the fact that five students 
from New York City have just entered that institution. 
They came at the recommendation of New York eduea- 
tors who inquired into the forestry work offered by 
various universities. The State is taking a very great 
interest in forest conservation. 

The Missouri immigration convention is being held in 
Sedalia this week. Missouri just now is exploiting her 
natural resources with the aim of encouraging immigra- 
tion. 

Rh. A Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., C. 
B. Sweet, vice president, and M. B. Nelson, general sales 
manager, returned Monday from the New Orleans yellow 
pine meeting. 

T. M. Barham, secretary of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co.. and &. V, Ingels, auditor of the same company, left 
last week tor ‘Texas, where they will visit mills. 

W. ©. Young, of Lathrop, Mo., a lumber dealer, was here 
this week on his way to southern mills. 

W. B. Medes, formerly in the lumber business in the 
R. A. Long Building, has taken a road position with the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark, 

J. UH. Burton, president of J. H. Burton & Co., New 
York City, was here several days last week the guest of 
Walter Robison, sales manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. He will make a trip through the South 
before returning to New York. 

W. ik. Thomas, president of the W. FE, Thomas Lumber 
Co., is visiting his company’s retail yards in Oklahoma. 

A. G. Barnhart, general sales agent of the Leidigh- 
Ilavens Lumber Co., is on a trip in the South, 

S. A. Crihfield. a Geneseo (Kan.) lumber dealer, spent 
several days in Kansas City this week. 





FROM A BUSY EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 13.—Weather conditions have 
improved. The year has started off well, the situation is 
encouraging, the feeling of confidence continues, and the 
outlook indicates an excellent spring business. Inquiries 
are coming in in good volume and conditions tend 
greatly to strengthen prices. Building shows activity 
and it is believed that the farm building will require 
much more lumber this spring and that the eall for 
yellow pine will be urgent. The sash and door trade is 
busy and there is a good demand for railroad stuff. 
Export trade is good. Mexico is coming into the market. 

T. J. Williams was in Port Arthur Monday attending to 
the building of yard sheds, ete. 

A large drive of logs passed Orange from Nibletts 
Bluff for the booms of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 

The Williams Lumber Co., of Thicket, started its saw- 
mill after a shut down since December 20. The machin- 
ery has been overhauled and the company has installed 
a larger engine and two large boilers. 

The sawmills of the Industrial Lumber Co. at Cal- 
casieu and Oakdale continue to operate under satisfac- 
tory conditions. 


The section of country around Nona is developing fast, 
owing to the publicity campaign of the Nona Mills Co., 
of Texas, which has holdings there. 

Sunday night fire destroyed the stock and machinery 
of the Timpson Handle Co., of Timpson. It is believed 
that the factory will be rebuilt. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Industrial Lumber Co. directors and officers were re- 
elected. The directors are: Newton R. Wilson, R. M. 
Hallowell, E. A. Wilson, D. E. Potter, Leslie Millard, 
N. R. Norvell, Joseph Muth and Irvine A. Fridge. And 
the officers are: Newton R. Wilson, president; R. M. 
Hallowell, second vice president; EK. A. Wilson, secre- 
tary, and D. E. Potter, treasurer. 

W. Hl. Aldridge, president of the Aldridge Lumber Co. 
of Aldridge, was in this city en route from Houston. 

Cc. R. Cummings, lumberman of Houston, was here this 
week, as were 8. . McNeely, manager of the tie depart- 
ment of the Kirby Lumber Co, of Houston, with headquar- 
ters at Silsbee: G. Knapp, identified with the lumber export- 
ing business of Hamburg; S. S. Henry, a lumber exporter of 
Gulfport, Miss., and C. L. Nabors, with the Hi-Mount Land 
Co. of Lake Charles, La. 

Steamer Katherine lett Orange for Sabine Pass with the 
barge Perry, loaded with lumber by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., consigned to a vessel bound for North Atlantic 
ports. 

The tug Chief left Orange for Sabine Pass with the barge 
Panama, loaded with lumber by the Luteher & Moore Luin 
ber Co., consigned to a vessel bound for North Atlantic 
ports. 


_—o 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Trx., Feb. 12.—We are getting more and 
better orders than at any other time in six montns. 
Prices are strong, inquiries are fast turning into pur- 
chases and the situation is generally satisfactory. For 
a number of weeks the lumbermen have hesitated to boost 
prices higher, but during the last week they have cinched 
them up a bit. One of the noteworthy trends in the 
Texas situation is the growing interest in coastwise trade. 
This comes at a time when New Orleans is having some 
difficulty in handling his export trade and is making loud 
complaint against the freight congestion at that port. 

The Census Bureau’s report on the lumber industry in 
Texas for the years 1904 to 1909 has just been received. 
A comparison of the figures shows some remarkable facts 
concerning the growth of the industry: 

1904—Mills in operation, 391; capital invested, $20,452.- 
000; men employed, 16,100; wages paid, $7,674,000; value 
of products manufactured, $18,880,000, 

1909—Mills in operation, 759; capital invested, $45,55z,- 
600; men employed, 25,845: wages paid, $13,086,000: value 
of products manufactured, $32,201,000, 

More than half of the product for 1909 was from 
Houston mills. With the increased adoption of the creo- 
soted wood paving block the waste has been largely 
decreased. 





The Ozan Lumber Co. is to open an office in the Chronicle 
Building. Headquarters of the company is in St. Louis. 

‘Lhe Sabine Tram Co. has gone into the lineyard business. 

J. Walter Keely, of the William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia, 
has been in Houston this week and is reported to have been 
a liberal purchaser. 

Lorenzo Boykin has been made general sales agent for the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., and will remove his headquarters 
from Beaumont to Houston about March 1. 

. H. Fetty, general manager of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co.: Howard Davis, mill superintendent at Kennard, and 
Lawrence Dimmitt, of the same company, spent several days 
last week at the mills near Beaumont. 





AN ENTERPRISE OF IMPORTANCE. 


San AntTONIO, TEX., Feb. 12.—The Hillyer-Deutsch 
Lumber Co., of this city, is in process of incorporation, 
which will probably be concluded within this week. It 
will be a separate and distinct organization from the 
Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co. and will be composed of F. L. 
Hillyer and A. Deutsch, of the latter concern, and Peter 
Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Kuntz is one of the largest 
operators in lumber, both wholesale and retail, in the 
United States, and is well known, especially throughout 
the South. 

The main object of the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. 
is the establishing of a line of yards, 20 or more of 
which will be started at once. The company has already 
established a yard at Bryan and one at Fowlerton, Tex., 
and has numerous other points in view, mostly in Texas. 
All these will be established as quickly as possible. The 
capitalization of the company, as shown in its articles of 
incorporation, is $80,000. This covers only the yards 
already established, but the amount will be increased as 
other yards are established, this increase being due to 
requirements of the Texas laws bearing on organization 
and incorporation. 

Authoritative information relative to the new enterprise 
states that: 

Other kindred enterprises of the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt 
Co. are the New South Lumber Co., manufacturing and 
wholesaling longleaf yellow pine, with mills in the longleaf 
yellow pine districts of Louisiana, and the Sabine River 
Lumber & Logging Co., manufacturing hardwood exclusively, 
with main plant composed of heavy band saw mills and 
planing mills at Flanagan, Tex., sawing only oak and gum, 
all of which have headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., and 
all are owned and operated by F. L. Hillyer and A. Deutsch, 
they having acquired the interests of Mr. Jarratt, who re- 
tired from the firm on account of poor health. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Spring Market Prospects Occupying the Attention of 
Dealers— Two Concerns Planning to Erect New 
Factories. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 13.—Much speculation is rife 
at this time as to trade conditions that are likely to pre- 
yail when the season opens up and when the demand for 
lumber may be expected to attain a normal volume. 
For the present everything is frozen up, but the embargo 
can not last much longer, and all indications are favor- 
able. The estimated value of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in January is $725,295, or 55 per cent 
more than for the corresponding month last year; and 
the demand from this source, therefore, should be at 
least twice as large as it was in 1911. 

Many sawmills have been shut down since before the 
holidays, the plants in northern sections being frozen 
up and those farther south finding it impossible to run 
because of heavy rains. In the opinion of lumbermen 
here at least a month must elapse before the ground is 
in condition for operations. Meanwhile the production 
is curtailed perhaps from 40 to 50 per cent, although the 
demand has been at least as large as it is ordinarily at 
this season. 

Owing to drafts upor supplies on hand, stocks have 
been greatly reduced, North Carolina pine box grades 
especially being used up and the factories in a mood to 
pay premiums on any spot lumber that can be secured. 
Consequently it is certain that spring will find the trade 


» facing a heavy shortage in stocks, which must be made 


up before there can be an easy range of prices. 

Everett E. Jackson and R. H. Jackson, of the EK. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., of this city, who are planning to 
make a tour of inspection of a billion-foot tract of yel- 
low pine in Santo Domingo, have decided to wait until 
they can get a report from Paul Lyon, an engineer, and 
J. Y. Propst, a woodsman, whom they have engaged to 
make a survey with a view to determining whether the 
matter merits further investigation. 

William H. McElroy, representing the Illingworth 
Resinate Timber Corporation, which has an office in the 
Continental Trust Building, this city, has purchased a 
site for a factory. The sale was consummated on the 
10th inst., and the company expects to begin building 
soon. The factory. will prepare lumber for railroad ties 
and other purposes under the preserving process on which 
the corporation holds patents. 

The Union Box Co. has purchased property in East 
Baltimore and will erect a box factory. The structure 
will be 32x83 feet, and work will begin as soon as the 
weather improves. 

R. K. Hartwell, of the R. K. Hartwell Co., starts today 
on a southern trip, including Florida, He goes on a search 
for stocks, this being one of the chief concerns of dealers 
at the present time. : ‘ 

John M. D. Heald, of Price & Heald, has gone to Chicago, 
where he will spend about a week. 

Edward Healy, representative of John L. Alcock & Co. 
at Charleston, W. Va., is in Baltimore to confer with Mr. 
Alcock and others at the home office. Mr. Healy confirms 
the reports that mills have been shut down on account of 
cold weather. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


Market Fulfilling Hopeful Predictions of Last Fall— 
Export Demand Insistent Even at Advanced Prices 
—tTraffic Tied Up. 


LyNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 13.—The lumber market in 
practically all lines is reported by dealers to be good and 
as fulfilling the predictions and hopes of last fall. In 
yellow pine prices are firm, holding the advances made 
since Christmas uniformly and strongly. The demand 
for roofers is especially good, and a considerable im- 
provement is noted in the building trade. The box trade 
continues active, and satisfaction is expressed with the 
trade as a whole. It is stated by some dealers that prices 
have advanced beyond the mark set in 1907, but further 
increases in prices are not looked for. 

Weather conditions having moderated during the past 
tem days, more lumber is being shipped, and the mills 
in the Carolinas and in Virginia are operating again. 
Larger shipments for February will be shown than in 
January, when only about 50 per cent of ordinary ship- 
ments could be made, in spite of the recent heavy snow 
in the Carolinas. 

The hardwood trade is reported to be much improved, 
and advances in prices in several lines of oak lumber are 
quoted. The export trade seems to be badly tied up. 
At Norfolk, which is the shipping point for local dealers, 
a serious state of congestion on the wharves exists, and 
what practically amounts to an embargo on the part of 
the railroads has been reached. The lines, while taking 
the cars, are unable to unload them at the piers. This 
condition, coupled with the almost prohibitive advance in 
ocean rates, is hindering the expansion of this trade. 


_The demand from abroad, however, continues ‘insistent 


even at advanced prices. 

President A. Lynch Ward, of the Ward Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a trip in the northern States and 
and reports the booking of several good railroad orders 
for oak ear stock. In order to push “his company’s busi- 
ness in that section, arrangements have been made for 
branch offices of the Ward company in Detroit, at 69 
Buhl Block, and in Pittsburgh, at 902 Farmers’ Bank 
Building. Mr. Ward is very optimistic about the condi- 
tion of the trade and thinks that the chief obstacle in the 
near future will be traffic congestion. 

Some changes in the organization of the Virginia- 
Carolina Lumber Co. are announced. M. 8S. Satterfield, 


formerly with the Lilly Lumber Co., of Hinton, W. Va., 
and an experienced hardwood lumberman and dealer, 
becomes vice president, succeeding J. L. Blizzard, and 
C. D. Brunk, once connected with the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Co. mills and for a long time with the Virginia- 
Carolina company, becomes the treasurer. R. D. Yates 
continues as president. 





ws 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 
NorFOLK, VA., Feb. 12.—So far this month demand 
has been for desirable lines of stocks, which apparently 
means that retail yards as well as a lot of wholesalers 
are replenishing stocks that have been allowed to get 
low. A general feeling at both ends of the market 
is that the spring trade will open up very well, but the 
greatest present concern of buyers is where to get the 
lumber for their customers in view of the prevailing 
searcity, and the greatest concern of the manufacturers 
is how to overcome the difficulties which prevent them 
from adding to or bringing their stocks back again to 
normal, Some have oversold and not only will they 
be apt to be caused monetary losses by reason of an 
advancing market, but they also will have all sorts of 
trouble getting out on time what orders they have. 
especially items of low grade North Carolina pine. 
Fred C. Gillespie, of Hobart & Co., Boston, Mass., was 
in Norfolk last week and will make a trip to North Carolina 
before returning home. 
W. F. Harrison, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, 
= was in this city getting a line on conditions. 


. W. Simpson, of the Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., 
Indiana, Pa., was also in this city, calling on his friends. 


saltimore, 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 12.—Reports from brokers 
show that very little business has been closed with New 
York, but the demand from Baltimore and Boston is 
brisk. For these points several large yard orders have 
been closed, and box stock for special jobs. The mills 
report that there is more railroad material in the market 
than for some time and the price holds better than for 
coastwise business. The dressed market is active and a 
large quantity is out for 5/4 B and better heart flooring, 
with little in sight. 

Four cargoes of ties will go forward this week: 
Schooner Jona Tunnell, American Tie & Timber Co.; 
schooner Mount Hope and schooner Tifton, Eppinger & 
Russell, with creosoted ties; Danish steamship Normania, 
ties from William P. Cook & Son, for Colon, Panama. 

J. L. Williams, recently established here as a broker, 
will handle principally railroad and bridge timbers and 
ties. For some years he was lumber and tie buyer for 
the Seaboard Air Line, and more recently with the 
Gress Manufacturing Co. 

For some time the Jacksonville Board of Trade has 
been working on the question of municipally owned 
terminals for the handling of export and import cargoes, 
and the committee has reported that it has secured op- 
tion on a site directly across from Jacksonville embrac- 
ing 1,400 feet of water front which, with the back prop- 
erty, is valued at $300,000. It is estimated that within 
a few years the river front secured will be worth $1,- 
000,000. The Florida East Coast Railroad tracks are 
in proximity to site selected. The option also carries 
with it considerable wharf property on the Jacksonville 
side (not included in the 1,400 feet), also the present 
ferry franchise. It is expected that money will be raised 
to close the deal and, when done, bonds issued for the 
work of dredging, building wharves, warehouses. ete. 

Among recent visitors were J. B. Conrad, Bond Lumber 
Co., Glenwood; Thomas B. Hammer, Philadelphia: M. J. 
Roess. Ocala: J. Hi. Alison, ge pee W. R. Steckert. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Sumner: H. M. Graham, Stuart Lumber 
Co., Brinson. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 12.—Adverse weather has _ re- 
turned. The rain will make the roads in north Georgia 
still more nearly impassable and will add to the boggy 
condition of the timber lands in the southern part of the 
State. Several weeks will be necessary to put the 
northern part of the State in condition for hauling. 
Building has been brought to a standstill, but an unusual 
amount of construction work is in prospect, and the out- 
look is that the spring building record will surpass the 
best that any previous year has furnished. 

The Western Drainage Co. has been chartered to do 
extensive drainage work in south Georgia in the utiliza- 
tion of swamp timber land. The stock capital is $200,- 
000, but the company intends to increase the amount to 
$1,000,000. The plans of development to be put imme- 
diately into operation provide for several sawmills and 
planing mills, extensive logging equipment, tramroads, 
and a short railroad through a promising timber belt. 

The naval store market at Savannah has opened strong. 
Foreign demand for turpentine was so marked that buy- 
ers for London and other foreign markets took all they 
could get at quotations. The market was active at 46 
cents, and the demand continued brisk after prices had 
advaneed to 47% cents. Rosins gained additional 
strength. Prospects are that before February’s close 
turpentine will be selling at 50 cents a gallon. 

The Fulton County Anti-Pine Beetle Association has 
received a letter from Philadelphia notifying the officers 
that the Governor of Pennsylvania has called a confer- 
ence of States for February 20 to consider the fungus 
disease that has wrought millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage among chestnut trees. The association is in- 
vited to send a representative to assist in this confer- 
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White Pine Lumber 


- TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


Hidladl 
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The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 








New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 


























J. M. Hastings, President. 


C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’ t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
» NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Do You Sell Lumber 
In New York? 


IF SO, 


REMEMBER, That we would like to have 


you send your N. Y. C. inquiries to ou 
representative. 


WM. GRIFFIN, 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
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. SPRUCE, All sizes. ¢ 
; \ HEMLOCK, All Sizes AS! 
\ N. C. PINE, Especially Box and Roofers. \ $i 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 
East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 











Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from s#Aboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 





Manufacturers 








BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

















\ THE R.K. HARTWELL CO. { 


Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 


Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. and Yellow Pine 
Cedar and Cypress Shingles 
...Cypress and Pine Lath... 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 


312 Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
OLE 
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(010-2200 1c) 


Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


GU 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 
Tener emreeemeeenreenes 


N.C.and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. ~= 


~ 6 

I Te Sere s & e 
nquiries solicited and prompt 4 
Shipments guaranteed. - 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers — Wholesale —- Commission 


PINE, 
HARDWOODS, 


PLANED DIMENSION. 
CEDAR SHINGLES. 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


WHOLESALE — 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
“ugish 8" YELLOW PINE 
LONG LEAF 7% 
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BRYCE, WHITE &- CO. 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 


28 Basinghall St. LONDON 
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ence and to prepare for an evil that is destined to reach 


Georgia. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 13.—Lumber shipments from 
Savannah September 1 to February 10 totaled 24,252,485 
feet by steam and 14,505,592 feet by sailing vessels. 
Demand has been so good for export and local consump- 
tion that there has been no let-up in prices as some ex- 
pected when additional mills in the country began ecut- 
ting. The probable reason there has been no change in 
quotations is the failure of some of the mills to cut as 
much lumber as they expected during the first six weeks 
of the new year. Rain in the lumber territory adjacent 
to Savannah kept some of the lumbermen idle. Local 
demand is very strong and the eastern market reports 
a fair demand. It not, however, touch that at 
Savannah. 


does 


There is much interest locally in the approaching 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association at 
Jacksonville, February 24. 

The Hirsch Lumber Co., which recently announced its 
intention of practically closing its Savannah office, will 
not do so. On the contrary, it has put a new representa- 
tive in Savannah and will continue to make an active bid 
for business at this port. 

The Tarver-MeMillan Lumber Co. has virtually re- 
tired from the lumber business in Savannah. J. E. Me- 
Millan, who has been the active head of the concern, 
will do some forwarding business. 

W. B. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer of the South- 
ern Pine Co., of Georgia, is just back from Washington, 
where he appeared before the Board of Army Engineers 
relative to extending Savannah’s wharfage. At the an- 
nual meeting of this company all the old officers and 
directors were reelected with the addition of one new 
director, J. H. VanDeventer, of New York. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Market Improving in Spite of Bad 
Weather Conditions—Ohio Lumbermen Pay a Visit 
—-New Company Successful. 


Mo., Feb. 13.—The yellow pine market is 
improving, orders coming in with regularity in spite of 
the continued bad weather conditions. Railroads are buy 
ing again, after a short letup right after the first of 
the year. With adverse conditions at the mills contin- 
uing there is not much likelihood that they will be in 
& position to meet any big demand that may be made 
on them. On some lines prices are firming up and on 
some advances are being made. Buyers are beginning 
to find out the real conditions at the mills and that it 
will be impossible for manufacturers to fill late orders, 
if the conditions continue as they are at present. Heavy 
timbers are being called for freely. All these conditions 
cause yellow pine people to feel that there will be a good 
trade from now on. ; 

A party of leading Ohio lumbermen were visitors last 
week at the office of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
They were F. E. MeKenzie, of the McKenzie Lumber 
Co., and J. E. Bush, of Springfield; H. G. Coffman, of 
the Coffman Lumber Co., Washington Court House, and 
H. A. Waddle, the Ohio sales representative of the 
Ferguson company. The party came over with Mr. 
Waddle. After remaining in the city for a day and 
seeing part of its sights they left in charge of Mr. 
Waddle to pay a visit to the mills of the Buchanan- 
Ferguson interests, and will go to New Orleans to attend 
the Mardi Gras festivities. 

R. B. Bearden, local representative of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., says the local office did a good business last 
week. The demand for yard stock is excellent and with 
suitable weather will no doubt continue so. 

Robert J. Fine, St. Louis representative of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., is of the opinion 
that business looks good for the immediate future. At 
present vard stocks are moving a little slow, on account 
of the cold weather, hence buying is rather light from 
that There is a heavy demand for car material, 
however, 

As noted last week, Casper J. Wolf is president of the 
newly incorporated Forest County Lumber Co. and W. F. 
Nahlik is vice president and general sales manager. 
I’, J. Wolf, who is also secretary of the Morris Lumber 
Co., of this city, is the treasurer of the new company. 
The company has about closed arrangements with sev- 
eral yellow pine mills in the South to handle their entire 
output, and as these mills all turn out considerable first 
class yellow pine, the output will be sufficient to give the 
new company resources enough to supply its trade. A 
representative will be kept in the South all the time to 
look after its interests. While the company has started 
with a nominal capital of $10,000 this will be increased 
from time to time as additional capital is needed in the 
Since the company started, on February 1, it 
has already done a good volume of business, as Mr. 
Nahlik has many friends among the trade and they 
have not forgotten him. 

T. W. Budde, manager of the yellow pine department of 
the Milne Lumber Co., and James Milne left Monday for 
Chicago to attend the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. ; 

J. A. Meyer, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Sawmills Co., is in Chicago this week attending the annual 
meeting of the Illinois association. 

Charles M. McDariel, general manager of the Consolidated 
Sawmills Co., returned Sunday from New Orleans by way of 
Whitford. La.. and Little Rock. He says logging conditions 
are slowly improving, but they are yet far from satisfactory. 
He will leave for Chicago Wednesday night on a business 
trip 


Sr. Lovuts, 


source, 


business. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Improved General Call for All Hardwood Items—WMill 
Stocks Low and Broken—Improved Call for Car 
Material. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Keb. 13. 
on every item of the hardwood line, a notable phase of 
the situation being that the call is general. The request 
for low-grade red gum is pronounced, and owing to its 
advance; it is 


Improvement is not iceable 


scarcity there has been a_ slight even 
likely to go higher. Red and white oak are selling 


better than they did. Upper grades of ash are also good 
sellers and the better grades of poplar are moving well. 
It will be several weeks at least before logging can he 
done and in some sections it will be even longer. Stocks 
are very low at the mills and are badly broken. De- 


mand for car material is better, as there is a scarcity. 
What is sold commands a good price. Retailers con- 
tinue to send in small orders but stock replenishing has 
not started. However, conditions are most encouraging. 

The South Land & Lumber Co. was incorporated here 
Saturday to take over a timber and land development 
project in Stoddard County, and has a capital stock of 
$100,000, fully paid in. The incorporators are EK, R. 
Casebeer, of Des Moines, and E. R. Moore, of Davenport, 
Towa, W. H. Rychlicki, C. A. Rychlicki and A. LL. 
Schults. W. H. Rychlicki, a St. Louis contractor, is 
president. The company has acquired 5,000 acres of 
hardwood timber land adjacent to the new town of 
Kinder. The timber will be cut and the land converted 
into farms. A drainage canal is being built through the 
property. 

A tract of 5.88 acres of land on the Terminal Belt 
Line and Natural Bridge Road, a short distance west of 
Union Avenue, has been acquired by the Ray E. Pickrel 
Lumber Co., of Chandlerville, Hl. The company will 
build a planing mill for eutting and finishing walnut lum- 
ber and will make walnut gun stocks. The company 
will remove its business to St. Louis from Chandlerville. 
The company soon will begin grading for its buildings 
and lumber yard. It selected St. Louis for a location 
primarily because of the better railroad facilities. Its 
shipments amount to about 1,000 cars a year and the 
lack of railroad facilities in the small Illinois town ham- 
pered the development of its business. Most of its out- 
put goes foreign. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 

The Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. reports 
a general revival in business owing to seasonable weather. 
Orders are coming in daily. E. W. Luehrmann left Saturday 
night for Florida and will be away two or three weeks. 
George I, W. Luehrmann has gone south to visit the mills of 
the company. 

The Lothman Cypress Co. reports a fair business in 
cypress, with inquiries coming in freely. Prices are firm. 
Kk. W. Blumer, of the Lothman company, who attended the 
meeting last week of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber 
men’s Association, left Burlington, Iowa, for Chicago as soon 
as the meeting was over. | : 

The Hafner Manufacturing Co. finds business quitt°and on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Thomas FE. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., says business 
is fair. Cold weather has stopped building operations and 
naturally has caused a letup in buying by dealers. Prices 
no doubt will increase, he believes, and so the company is 
not selling unless it obtains its prices. Ash in all thicknesses 
is a good seller and so are high-grade poplar and cypress. 

George EK. Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
says lumber is moving well, with high-grade poplar and 
cypress in excellent request ; in fact, all high-grade lumber is 
in good demand. Plain oak is particularly sought. L. M. 
sorgess, of this company, is still up north on a selling trip 
and is sending in some good sized orders. 

R. I’. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., who has 
been north on a selling trip of several weeks. has returned. 
He believes there will soon be a good trade from that 
territory. 
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SILO CONCERN WANTS YELLOW PINE STOCK. 

A Michigan concern manufacturing silos writes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it would be pleased ‘‘to 
establish connections with one or more large and responsi- 
ble manufacturers of longleaf yellow pine.’’ The in- 
quirer wants the stock milled ready for use in manufac- 
turing silos. The name will be supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on request. 





DOUBLE DRIVEWAY SHED. 


MoorHeAbD, MINN‘, Feb. 12.—The Moorhead (Minn.) 
Lumber Co. possesses a shed of uncommon type, afford- 
ing a double driveway. It has a frontage of 100 feet 
and a depth of 130. Its interior is divided into 120 
piling bins, each 714 feet wide, 7 feet high and 16 feet 
deep. The driveways are each 16 feet im width, All of 
this in addition to an ample office at the front of the 
building. 








SHED OF MOORHEAD LUMBER CO., MOORHEAD, MINN 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mills Active and Sales Good—Visitor from England 
Predicts Extensive Consumption of American 
Lumber Products During Coming Season. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 13.—Sleet and snow interfered 
with milling work and logging operations in this terri- 
tory during the latter part of the past week, thoroughly 
covering the ground for several days. The weather has 
again turned clear and, as the ground is frozen in many 
places, it is possible to make some progress with log- 
ging. The sleet and snow did not last long enough to 
retard very seriously the movement of logs to Memphis, 
many of which were already in process of shipment and 
have since come through. Receipts have been reasonably 
liberal, and most of the plants and larger mills in the 
Memphis territory appear to be pretty well supplied 
with logs. 

Among the recent visitors to Memphis has been J. P. 
S. Jellie, of Bryce, Junor & Jellie. This firm has its 
headquarters at Bristol, kng., and Mr. Jellie is manager of 
the Liverpool branch. He has been in the United States 
for several weeks. He says that the outlook for busi- 
ness in Europe this year is very good and prices may 
advance somewhat. He does not believe that the delay 
in handling cargoes of lumber to Europe from New Or- 
leans on the part of the steamship companies will prove 
a very serious factor. He admits that it will result in 
a temporary scarcity of stocks of American hardwoods, 
but he does not think the present congestion and delayed 
movement will last long enough to prove a serious factor. 
Mr. Jellie left Memphis several days ago for New Or 
leans and other points south. 

F’. B. Robertson, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
is authority for the statement that the protests filed by 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis against the steamship 
companies have had some effect. The lumbermen are be 
ginning to make the steamship people see tha@they are 
doing a big industry a serious injustice, and it is possible 
that steps will be taken to correct the trouble at an 
early date. 

The J. C. Pennoyer Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of 
tight barrel cooperage, is preparing to open an office in 
the Exchange Building here, to be in charge of Edward 
Hamilton, formerly of Wynne, Ark. This company sells 
large quantities of barrels to the turpentine as well as 
to the cotton seed oil trade and Memphis is to be used 
as the headquarters for the salesmen who travel in the 
southern States. This city is also to be used as a con- 
centrating point for shipments of barrels to Europe by 
way of New Orleans. Memphis takes favorable rates 
on staves to New Orleans, and this is one of the reasons 
why the company decided to open its southern offices 
at this point. Mr. Hamilton will be assisted by J. D. 
Hollis in handling the affairs of the local office. 

The Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad Co., 
controlling interest in which was recently secured by R. 
KE. Lee Wilson, of Memphis, and associates, has taken 
over the Wilson & Northern, which runs from Ross to 
Wilson, at which point connection is made with the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern. The latter road was 
formerly owned by Mr. Wilson, president of Lee Wilson 
& Co., prominent manufacturers and distributers of hard- 
wood lumber, with headquarters at Memphis, and the 
purchase of this road by the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern simply means that those who are associated with 
Mr. Wilson in the control of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern are now joint owners with him of the Wilson & 
Northern. The latter is 23 miles long. The most sig- 
nificant feature of this transaction is the announcement 
that the Wilson & Northern is to be extended to a point 
near Hopefield, Ark., just west of Memphis. This is re- 
garded as a step in the direction of an entrance into 
Memphis. In the meantime the road will open up a sec- 
tion which is rich in timber and agricultural resources. 
There is a big drainage movement under way in the St. 
Francis Basin on which fully $1,000,000 will be spent 
during the next two or three years. The new line will 
run through this valley. Wright Smith, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of Lee Wilson & Co., with headquar- 
ters at Memphis, is general manager of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern, with headquarters at Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Charles R. Miller has been elected president of the 
Builders’ Exchange, having defeated T. S. Denton by 
a vote of 57 to 46. I. L. McKnight is first vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Walden second vice president, J. W. William- 
son treasurer, and 8S. H. Ralph secretary. The exchange 
is planning a new home here, and this year promises to 
be one of the most active in its history. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 18—lLumber prices generally 
are steady, manufacturers showing little disposition to 
make concessions to force business. General reports 
indicate that stocks as a rule are low and manufacturers 
predict a good advance in prices with any unusually 
heavy demand. Nashville manufacturers are fairly well 
supplied with dry stock. J.arge supplies of logs in the 
upper Cumberland River section await favorable weather 
to be rafted to this-market on the first good tide, and 
much such stock should come to Nashville. The steam- 
boats have been bringing large cargoes of manufactured 
lumber lately. 

Joseph Scheffer, of the Foseph Scheffer Lumber Co., 
has called the attention of the Nashville Lumber Club 
to a refusal by railroads to place branch tracks to his 
yards without a signed agreement not to hold the rail- 


roads liable for fire caused by sparks from locomotives. 
The declaration was made that the signing of such an 
agreement would mean increased insurance rates. 

The Woodeliff Lumber Co. recently organized to- de- 
velop timber tracts in Putnam County, near Monterey, 
Tenn., purchased by the MeInvain Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has for some time had extensive local interest. 
The purchase is not the only one made by the MeInvain 
people; options ou two other tracts near Monterey are 
said to have been secured from the Johnson brothers. 
They contain some of the best standing timber in the 
State, including poplar and white oak. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Business Shows an Improvement over Last Month— 
Timber Company Constructing Extensive Logging 
Road Which Will Open Up Rich Section. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 14.—Bristol lumbermen see 
an improvement in business over last month. The feel 
ing is that business will be much better this spring and 
summer, 

Several attorneys were here this week, including 
Attorney Walter Gordon Merritt, of the American Anti- 
Boycott Association, in the interests of the Bristol Door 
& Lumber Co., a local plant. The Bristol company 
manufactures hardwood millwork, and its product is sold 
largely in New York and the East. It alleges it has 
heen the victim of a boycott, thereby losing about 
$50,000 to $75,000. The company does not employ union 
labor, claiming that local conditions are not suitable. 
It charges that as a result it has heen the victim of a 
hoyeott in New York. 

Z. D. Felton, general manager of the Black Mountain 
Timber & Land Co., was here this week in connection 
with the establishment of a mill by his company at Bluff 
City. He has purchased locomotives, two hundred tons 
of steel rails, logging cars, etc. The survey for the road 
has been made and work is ready to begin. It will ex- 
tend from Bluff City to the company’s tract of timber in 
the Holston Mountains, near Bristol. The company has a 
cut of timber of from 7 to 10 years and hopes to have 
its new band mill ready for operation by June 1. 

Charles L. Ruffin, who is building the Black Mountain 
Railroad from a point on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railroad back into a rich area of timber in western 
North Carolina, was a visitor here this week. The road 
is nearly forty miles,in length and is partially com- 
plete. While it is being built primarily for the develop- 
ment of the timber of the Carolina Spruce Co., which 
owns a very large acreage, other mills are springing up 
along the line and it will open up a rich hardwood 
section. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Co., has re 
turned from an eastern and northern trip in the interests 
of his company and reports business encouraging. 

Congressman Sam R. Sells, of the Sells Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Johnson City, Tenn., was here 
this week on his way to Washington. Mr. Sells’ com- 
pany, which manufactures largely hardwood millwork 
for the eastern market, is enlarging its business mate 
rially. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Plenty of Business in Sight—Operations Halted by 
Adverse Weather Conditions—Extensive Note Kit- 
ing System Exposed by Detective Agency. 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Feb. 13.—The continued cold 
weather is likely to halt operations for several days at 
least. Apparently this alone is holding up shipments, 
as plenty of business seems to be in sight. Local lum- 
bermen are highly pleased with the prospects for a 
splendid and early spring business, and many predict 
that it will continue right through the year. A shortage 
of most of the hardwoods exists right now and when 
some of the tardy buyers come into the market many 
will be disagreeably surprised. Few mills have been able 
to run for the last six weeks at least, due to snow, ice 
and extreme cold, and at the river mills there are very 
light log supplies; logs in the streams are frozen up 
and a sudden thaw would entail a further severe loss in 
logs as they would be swept away with the moving ice. 
This is expected to happen and every precaution possible 
is being taken to protect logs now in streams. 

An extensive ‘‘kiting’’ system, manipulated by a New 
York note broker and extending throughout a dozen large 
cities, has been uncovered by the Burns Detective Agency, 
acting for the American Bankers’ Association. One of 
the large national banks of this city holds notes aggre- 
gating $51,000. The American Bankers’ Association 
became suspicious about a year ago when eight large 
lumber firms in different cities failed almost simul- 
taneously. Investigation has proved, according to Burns’ 
operatives, that the eight concerns, when in financial dis- 
tress, approached a New York note broker, who devised 
a plan whereby they were able to keep their heads above 
the financial waters for several months. Each was using 
the notes of the others with the banks and representing 
that the obligations were for commercial purposes, and 
even went so far as to designate, the carloads of lumber 
involved in giving the notes. The cities included in the 
‘‘kiting’’ cyele were Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Michigan City, Ind.; Geneva, Tl; 
Batavia, Ill.; Chicago, Nashville and several others. 

3anks of these cities are said to hold paper which aggre- 
gates almost $1,000,000. After the evidence in Cinein- 
nati had heen collected William J. Burns visited Cin 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,0U00 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1xS No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn 





This stock 


6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn ay P 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound re 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts aa 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long ee 
application. 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 





























Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 













WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


125 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
200 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
175 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
100 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Elm 
3000 M ft. 4-4 and 8-4 Hemlock. 


Write for Prices. 


























Any Items Here You Need? 


500,000 ft. 5-4 No.3 Common Beech and Maple. 
100,000 ft. 5-4 No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 
150,000 ft. 5-4 No.1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 1sts and 2nds Basswood. 
40,000 ft. 8-4 No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No.3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4C. and Better Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 8-4 No.3 Hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. mcsicas 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


whhout unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked * Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 
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E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 
‘ Established .1877 Telecode Used. 
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Green Bay. Wis. 
Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber 


Shingles 














LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 





Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, 
MANUFACTURERS 
1704 Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 
LATH AND W. C. SHINGLES 


Maple an Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality. 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


EL TE TE el 





WE WANT TO MOVE:— 
1 car each 5-4 and 23 = 4 Shop 


“ 6-4No.3 “ 
re 8-4No.3 “ 
“* each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 Common 
- 6-4 x 12” No. 2 ae 
each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 . 
** each 5 4 and 6-4 No. 4 ss 
1x12”. 8 to 20’ No.3 = 
“ each 1x8&10” “* No. 3 Re 

“ “ “ “ No. 2 “ 
Please write for prices. 


RUST - OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 


We Solicit your Inquiries for elie 


White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 




















OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer: 3 cars 4-4 1s & 2s; 2 cars 6-4 1s & 2s; 3 cars 1x5 and 
wider No. 1 Common. Basswood mouldings, siding, ceiling, etc. 


Sanford & Treadway, 


Menominee, Mich. 
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The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesaie or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














cinnati a week ago and received a report from the opera- 
tives who had been developing the local end of the situa- 
tion. It is expected that indictments will be returned in 
Chicago within a few days. The American Bankers’ 
Association will also cause the indictment of a man liv- 
ing in Cincinnati who was identified with one of the 
eight lumber concerns that failed. Last week there were 
several conferences between Burns’ operatives and Goy- 
ernment inspectors. It is said that letters were revealed 
which will lead to prosecution by the United States 
Government. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, has been at 
milling points in Kentucky and West Virginia the last 
few days. He reports that on account of cold weather 
none of the river mills are operating, as it is impossible 
to log or deliver logs into the river. He also reports 
that he finds business on the increase, inquiries much 
more in evidence and buyers placing orders wherever 
they can find the material they desire. This covers all 
grades. The railroads are also coming into the market 
and buying liberally, especially good poplar. In wide 
stock, wagon box boards are below normal in supply, 
owing to the fact that all 1911 deliveries have been 
made, which consumed the output, and weather condi- 
tions during the winter months have left no opportunity 
to replenish this grade. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUsS, OHIO, Feb. 12.—As the time for spring 
building approaches, although the weather still remains 
cold, demand from factories and yards is better, the 
general tone of the market shows improvement and the 
volume of business is appreciably larger. Since. the 
annual invoices have been completed the disposition of 
factories is to lay in larger stocks of materials, espe- 
cially those making furniture, implements and automo- 
biles. Stocks in the hands of retailers are still smal! 
and there is a tendency to increase them before the con- 
sumers begin their heavy spring purchases. Strength is 
shown in all hardwood quotations, but more especially 
in the lower grades. Every tendency is toward higher 
levels and there is no disposition to cut quotations to 
force trade. In yellow pine strength is the ruling 
feature and dry stocks are not believed to be large. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, reports 
active trade in hardwoods, with a large number of 
important inquiries received recently. He says prices 
rule firm. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
trade in yellow pine shows improvement, with prices rul- 
ing firm in every variety. Railroads are in the market 
for stoeks and there is also a good demand for timbers 
and special bills. a 

Walter Ewers, formerly with the Ewers Lumber Co., 
of West Broad Street, is in Detroit, Mich., representing 
William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Ark. 

The Central Avenue Lumber & Supply Ce. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture, 
buy and sell rough and finished lumber and _ building 
supplies. The ineorporators are John Cashatt, George FE. 
Fullerton, W. A. Bilikam, Rose A. Meyers and E. W. 
Braun. 

The stockholders of the Ironton Lumber Co., of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, have elected the following officers: C. A. 
Hutsinpiller, president; W. H. Castner, vice president ; 
Dr. Lester Keller, secretary, and E. F. Myers, treasurer. 

The damage done recently by fire to the McKenzie 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Delaware will be repaired soon 
and the erection of a new building is progressing satis- 
factorily. Parts of the new machinery have arrived. 

LL. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & 
Co., says prices are strong and there is every indication 
ot an advance in quotations. Cypress is in good demand 
and prices are unchanged. John R. Gobey, and H. R. 
Allen, of the H. R. Allen Co., returned the latter part of 
last week from a trip in the South. They attended the 
vellow pine meeting at New Orleans. Both speak in 
optimistic terms of the outlook in the South. Mr. Allen 
suys that stocks are not heavy and prices are firm. 
Trade has been fair and the feeling is better. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says that the volume 
of business is seasonably satisfactory and the out!ook 
bright. 

W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., sailed 
last week for a trip to England. He will visit the 
branches of the company at London and _ Liverpool. 
R. W. Horton, sales manager, reports a steady trade in 
every line of hardwoods, with prices ruling firm, a bet- 
ter demand for stocks from manufacturing establish 
ments and yard trade also buying well. 

H. C. Buskirk, of the General Lumber Co., says trade 
is running along steadily with a better demand. He 
believes that business will show a large inerease as soon 
as winter breaks up. H. W. Putnam, president of the 
company, was called to Cincinnati on business. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Columbus Builders’ Supply Co. George B. Christian, of 
Marion, Ohio, was elected president; George B. Chris- 
tian, jr., Marion, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager. The election of George B. Christian, jr., marks 
the active connection of the large Christian interests of 
Marion in the Columbus coneern. 

Exemption of timber land from taxation in order to 
encourage forestry and a production tax on minerai 
lands are among the constitutional amendments that will 
be suggested by the tax commission in its annual report 
to Governor Harmon, of Ohio. The forests of Ohio are 
of two classes, the farm woodlots averaging 15 to 20 
acres, situated mostly in the better agricultural regions, 
and larger tracts in the unglaciated regions of southern 
Ohio. These tracts are variable in size and range from 


a few acres to 20,000 acres in extent. They contain in 
most cases second or third growth timber, often of 
fine quality. 


- 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 12.—Steps toward establish- 
ing a new schedule of freight rates on logs will be taken 
at a hearing to be started before the Indiana State Rail- 
road Commission at the State House in this city, March 
5. Representatives of all of the railroads operating in 
the State are expected to be present. The last schedule 
of log rates in the State was issued in 1907. Since that 
time there has been complaint of an increase in rates, 
particularly in joint rates. 

Among those who appeared before the finance com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in Washington, 
D. C., last week was H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of this city. Mr. 
Atkins spoke in opposition to the house steel tariff re- 
vision bill, which provides an average reduction of 35 
per cent on steel products. 

J. N. Rogers, agent in this territory for the Mastman- 
Gardiner Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., was visited a few 
days ago by his son, Il. N. Rogers, sales manager for the 
company. 

The local trade was visited last week by Charles Cheno- 
weth, of the William Buchanan Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Ark. 

A visit of several weeks is being made in New Orleans by 
Ransom Griffin, agent for the Central Coal & Coke Co., and 
Mrs. Griffin. 

After a trip through Wisconsin in the interest of the Con- 
solidated Lumber Co., which handles the buying of several 
local retail yards, O. D. Haskett, who is also vice president 
of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co., has returned home, 

A visit of several weeks to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, 
La., has been completed by Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Johnson. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 13.—Business with local hard- 
wood manufacturers has not been very active, but they 
are inclined to believe business will pick up soon as in- 
quiries are livelier, and a general feeling of good cheer 
pervadese the trade. Weather conditions have been 
against the manufacturers for several weeks and orders 
have come in spurts. Logs are still hard to get and 
prices are high. Some grades of hardwood lumber show 
an upward tendency, plain oak for example. Poplar is 
not so strong, while quartered white oak, ash and hick 
ory are in good demand. Collections are fair. 

W. T. Thompson, well known veneer man of Edin- 
burg, here a few days ago, reported trade in that city 
good for the time of year. He says his veneer factory 
is being operated on full time. 

M. E. Cummings, Riemeyer Bros. & Cummings, who 
was elected recently secretary of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, has gone to Syracuse, N. Y., 
sales office for his company. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., has 
gone to Memphis, Tenn., and will work Mississippi 
and Arkansas before returning home. 


to open a 


Lumber manufacturers as well as retail dealers are 
interested in the plan to extend the Evansville & Mt. 
Vernon Traction Co.’s line from Mount Vernon to 
New Harmony. 

A contraet for 500 50-foot furniture cars has been let 
by the Rock Island Railroad and many of the cars 
will be sent to Evansville to be used by the furniture 
factories in this city. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber 
Co., reports that the team of the city basket ball league 
which bears the name of his company is in the lead. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Transportation Club Elects President—Markets Show 
Improvements—Tie Company Awarded Judgment. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 14.—At the annual meeting of 
the Louisville Transportation Club, held at the Seelbach 
Hotel Monday evening, D. C. Harris, traffic manager of 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., was elected president. The 
election was the greater honor because Mr. Harris. is at 
present in Belize, British Honduras, and was not aware 
of the fact that his name had been put forward. He is 
regarded as one of the ablest traffic men in the country, 
especially on lumber matters. 

The transportation corhmittee of the Louisville Board 
of Trade, of which practically all of the lumber com- 
panies are members, has reorganized for the year, John 
J. Telford being reelected secretary. The lumber, build- 
ing and furniture committee of the board is composed of 
Clarence R. Mengel, of the ©. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
chairman; William Mehler, of Mehler & Eckstenkemper ; 
A. EK. Norman, of the Norman Lumber & Box Co.; H. W. 
Embrey, of the Bell-Coggeshall Co.; Alex P. Witty, of 
W. J. Hughes & Son; Frank S. Cook, of the Frank S. 
Cook Lumber Co.; Sam P. Graham, of the Graham Lum- 
ber Co.; A. N. Struck, of the Struck Co.; J. T. Arm- 
strong, of the Tyler Box Co. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Co., Louisville, has been given a 
judgment for $8,009 against the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, following its suit to recover this amount on 
shipments of ties which were charged for at a rate greatly 
in excess of the lumber rate. The State court holds that 
intrastate shipments must not be charged for at a higher 
rate than lumber shipments of the same kind. As the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has taken this attitude 
on intrastate movements, the tie company seems to be 
in a fair way to collect overcharges made by the car- 
riers. 


Though the retail lumber dealers of the State and 
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other members of the trade have approved the State fire 
insurance rating bill now pending in the State legisla- 
ture, most of the commercial organizations of Louisville, 
through the joint legislative committee, have taken a 
stand against the measure on the ground that it is too 
drastic. Representatives of the Builders’ Exchange, in- 
cluding Alfred Struck, a lumberman, who is a member of 
the joint committee, asserted, however, that they did not 
vote against the bill, but approve it. The measure was 
drafted by George H. Holt, the Chicago lumberman. 

Box-makers report business good, though no lines 
are in especially good call. A general demand for packing 
eases is keeping the factories working on a full time 
basis. Conditions are comfortable, if not rushing, and 
manufacturers are looking for even more active business 
a little later on. 

The veneer trade is looking up, both the furniture and 
piano manufacturers having begun to order much more 
freely than heretofore. The results of the furniture 
exhibitions are reported to have been favorable as a 
rule, although buying was somewhat irregular. 

The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, of Maysville, IWy., 
which recently incorporated with a capitalization of $50, 
000, is making some improvements in its plant, additions 
to buildings being erected and new equipment installed. 
The concern manufacturers wooden pulleys, and con- 
sumes oak, poplar and gum. 

J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the C, C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
is confined to his home with an attack of grip. JVhe Tryn, 
which was loaded at Belize, British Honduras, will dock 
at Pensacola shortly with 750,000 feet of mahogany logs 
for the company. . 
_J. H. BP. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, spent last Sunday with T. M. and J. G. Brown, 
of W. P. Brown & Sons. 

Barry Norman, of the Norman Lumber & Box Co., has 
left for Holly Ridge, La., where he will superintend the 
final work on the erection of the company’s big sawmill at 
that point. 

W. N. Pollard, manager of the Mengel Box Co.'s prop- 
erties at Mengelwood, Tenn., has returned to that point 
after a short conference with local officials of the company. 
Mr. Pollard is in charge of the logging work, involving the 
operation of a railroad, the conduct of the lighting plant 
and water system which the company has established for 
its employees, and of course the operation of the saw and 
veneer mills which are operating full time and full capacity. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 13.—Lumber and ‘shingle 
business here has been almost at a standstill owing to 
the weather embargo on traffic. The railroads are giving 
coal the right of way, and it is almost impossible to get 
anything else through. As an example of conditions, 
R. M. Schorenfield this week received over the Illinois 
Central two carloads which started December 29. He 
has many more ears on the way, but when they will get 
through the junction points and snow drifts is a prob- 
lem. The severe weather, while curtailing traffic, has 
also reduced the demand for building materials. 

The furniture manufacturers are buying freely, espe- 
cially mahogany and Circassian walnut. The continued 
low prices on mahogany have discouraged producers and 
the last year they have been putting limits on their 
operations. The stock of dry mahogany is now at low 
ebb, but the large use made of the wood, both in fur- 
niture and interior finish, has increased demand. Ma- 
hogany prices have lately advanced $5 to $10 and still 
further advances are looked for. The factories here let 
their stocks run down during the strike last summer and 
the trade depression in the fall, and local yards are short. 
As a consequence, liberal orders are now being placed 
for the coming season. Some manufacturers buy a year 
in advance and others put in only 6 months’ supplies; 
but the disposition among them is to buy more freely, 
and the prospective advance in prices is encouraging this 
tendency. 

The A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co. has completed its 
winter cut in Osceola County with about 10,000,000 feet 
on the skids. The summer cut will add about 4,000,000 
feet. 

The Grand Rapids Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
hold a banquet soon to discuss various developments in 
traffic matters. They were represented at the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the tran- 
sit privilege, and the hearing on the demurrage rules in 
this city last week was of great interest to them. The 
program of the meeting has not yet been arranged, nor 
has the date been fixed. 

The contract for the erection of a car house for the 
Grand Rapids Railway Co. to cover a half block has been 
awarded to John McNabb at $60,000. Work will begin 
as early as possible. The building will be mill construc- 
tion and will call for considerable lumber. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


A Lumber City Erected for Temporary Use Near 
Antioch—Manufacturing Plant Totally Destroyed by 
Fire—Forest Protection Considered. 

CADILLAC, Micn., Feb. 14.—Several million feet of logs 
are being decked by the Cummer-Diggins Co, in Antioch 
Township, necessitating the building of a czmp to house 
and feed the men employed. The new town has been 
named ‘*Elm City,’’? which is a very appropriate name. 
as there is an unusual amount of fine elm around Anti- 
och. The court house is the’largest building in town and 
is being brought to the city on sleighs, being composed 
of different parts of buildings from former camps. There 
are other houses in ‘‘Elm City’’ on which improvements 
will be made. It is intended to elect a mayor, alder- 
men, constable and justice of peace, and order will be 
maintained. ; 

Casper Ramsby, secretary of the Cadillac Turpentine 
Co., has returned from a several weeks’ trip in the 
South in the interest of his company, He reports the 


securing of a good business. The plant has been shut 
down on account of lack of stumps, the severe winter 
interfering with the getting out of a sufficient amount 
of material to keep the factory running. It is expected 
the plant will start with a full force of men as soon as 
spring opens. 

The manufacturing plant of the South Side Lumber 
Co., of Traverse City, was entirely destroyed by fire 
the morning of the 10th, the loss exceeding $40,000. The 
office building and storage shed were saved,and the absence 
of wind prevented two other factories in the same locality 
from like destruction. The company manufactured in- 
terior finishing, box shooks, furnished lumber, ete. Man- 
ager W. W. Parr is in the South. Walter N. Kelley, of 
Traverse City, is also interested in this plant. 

Blackmer Rotary Pump, Power & Manufacturing Co., 
of Petoskey, is one of the best paying industries in that 
section of the state. The factory has a capacity of 
2,000 pumps per year and has been able to dispose of 
all its product. A. B. Klise, C. J. Pailthorp and O, C. 
Gregory are among the directors. F. E. Fochtman is 
president and general manager. 

The Government is now ready to let the contract for 
the construction of the shore arms of the breakwater at 
Ludington. It is expected the work will cost $800,000, 
this being the amount of the appropriation. 

_ The Booth Manufacturing Co., of Howard City, has 
just made a shipment of 120 typewriter display cases 
for the American Writiug Machine Co.’s new office in 
London, England. This order was of the rush kind and 
necessitated putting extra crews at work at the fac- 
tory in order to complete the cases in time for ship- 
ments ; and in order to eatch the steamer at New York 
it was necessary to stand an express rate of about $180. 

N. M. Langdon, manager the Antrim Iron Co., Mance- 
lona; ©, T. Mitchell, vice president and general manager 
of the Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac; F. L. Michelson, 
manager Johannesburg Manufacturing Co., Johannesburg, 
and J. C. Knox, secretary the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, met in Bay City, Wed- 
nesday, February 14, with the president of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Chas. A. Bigelow, 
and others, in the interest of Forest Fire Protection for 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. It is expected some 
sort of an organization will be started in time to protect 
the forests of interested parties during the coming 
season. 

W. _ W.. Mitchell, of Cobbs & Mitchell (Ine.), accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, left Cadillac for Los 
Angeles, Cal., a few days ago, where they will spend the 
next six weeks or two months, 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 12.—Loecal mills are receiving a 
fair line of orders, and shipments of dry lumber are 
about up to normal. Very little timber has reached the 
local market on the run reported last week, owing to 
ice gorges in Big Sandy River. Apprehension is felt 
lest the ice break under rain, which would entail the loss 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of timber. 

Doran & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, have leased the saw- 
mill of the Patton Timber Co. at Kenova, W. Va., for 
two years for oak manufacture and will get their timber 
from the Big Sandy territory. This concern has had a 
representative in Ashland for some time looking after 
the purchasing end of its business, which is mostly in 
railroad ties and heavy timbers. C. W. Tunis will have 
charge of the operation. 








WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLto, N. Y., Feb. 14.—Angus McLean, of Mon- 
treal, has been at the McLean Lumber Co.’s office, com- 
ing here to attend the annual meeting of the Bathurst 
Lumber Co., of New Brunswick. 

H. A. Stewart, of I. N. Stewart & Bro., left a week 

ago for West Virginia to look after lumber shipments 
and expects to remain there during the remainder of 
the month. 
_ Anthony Miller will be an efficient lumber representa- 
tive on the Chamber of Commerce good roads commit- 
tee, which will do its best to improve highway conditions 
hereabouts. 

G. Elias & Bro. report the trade in hardwoods rather 
quiet, but look for an active spring in the building line. 

The office of O. E. Yeager states that trade in ash is 
showing improvement, with maple moving well for the 
season. 

F. W. Vetter’s yard is getting in maple, oak and ash 
and it is expected that all these woods will be very good 
property when weather conditions are more favorable. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 13.—Normal conditions 
again prevail. Prices are firm and the demand for 
almost all grades is strong. 

lor the purpose of operating along Birch River in 
Nicholas County, this State, a charter has been issued 
to the Birch River Lumber Co., of Birch River. The 
incorporators are John S. Howes, James B. Lichtenber- 
ger, Henry A. Russell and William J. Seltzer, of Phila- 
delphia, and H. V. Smith, of Chester, Pa. The company 
has an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Another concern to receive a charter last week was the 
Fredonia Co., of Fredonia, N. Y., with main operations 
in Forest County, Pa., for the purpose of engaging in 
general mining and lumbering, and oil and gas business. 
It has an authorized capital of $100,000 and the follow- 
ing are incorporators: H. Wilson Frost, E. Raymond 


Frost, C. J. Berg, George Moran and E, A, Berg, all of 
Fredonia, N, Y, 
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Interior Finish 


Moulding and 
FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of 
well manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on either 
regular or specially cut 
stock. 








We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN. 





-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. a 











It Goes 
Fast 


because it is some 
of that good stock 


PIN 


Hemlock and Basswood 


that the trade demands. Send us your orders for 
some of this stock and you will secure the busi- 
ness of all who want good lumber for their 
money. We manufacture all our lumber and 
have a large assortment of good stock always on 
hand. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
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aml COLUMBUS, OHIO. “aq 


John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





































































W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


Office and Storage Sheds =» Columbus, Ohio. 


For Quick Shipment“ z2s2a,42. 


2 C-Ls 8-4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
2 C-Ls 8-4’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
1 C-Ls 4-4’’ No.1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

3 C-Ls 4-4’ No.2 Com.Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 
Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 


























H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


We Make a Specialty of Transit Stock 


The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards 483-549 Neilston Street. 




















YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BROS. vanéAster-Sur0 





















Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
















“WE ALWAYS HAVE STOCK IN TRANSIT” 


H.R. ALLEN & Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








‘Yellow Pine and Cypress 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Demand for Shingles Improving and Prices Firm— 
Good Retail Call—Lack of Tonnage Main Trouble 
in Cargo Trade. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—Regarding shingle condi- 
tions Fred A. Traill, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, says demand is steadily im- 
proving, and that prices are firm. Star shingles, which 
have been searce for some weeks, are still hard to buy, 
and they will probably advance in price soon. About 40 
per cent of the shingle mills are operating and by the 
middle of March the majority will have resumed sawing. 
The situation from the standpoint of the shingle manu- 
facturers is much brighter. 

Although demand for lumber from the retail trade is 
not very strong, railroad buying and that of the fac- 
tories and ear builders are giving a good tone to the 
market. Reports from all parts of the Northwest indi- 
cate that the mills are well supplied with orders and 
that prices are firm. The cargo business is good, both 
offshore and domestic, and is steadily growing. The 
main trouble in the cargo trade is lack of tonnage on the 
Coast. Charter rates are high and still soaring. One 
Coast shipper, who took an order for Australian ship- 
ment several months ago, and failed to charter at that 
time, must face a loss of about $12,000. Altogether, the 
lumber and shingle situation on the North Coast is very 
favorable, and the year shows every prospect of being a 
good one, especially as compared with 1911. 


Shingle Man Interested in Great Invention. 


What is claimed by its inventors to be one of the 
greatest discoveries ever made is the Williams system of 
submarine telephony and telegraphy, a demonstration 
of which was made last Saturday before about 100 
prominent business men and members of the United 
States Signal Corps. The Williams invention makes 
use of a bare cable, which can be stretched in either 
salt or fresh water, and it is possible to talk over this 
wire with remarkable clearness for long distances. In 
the demonstration last Saturday over ten miles of sub- 
marine cable messages were transmitted by telegraph 
and telephone with great clearness. Two distinct sets 
of electric impulses are used, a pilot current and a com- 
municating current. It is claimed that it will be possi- 
ble to talk across the Atlantic Ocean with ease. C. A. 
Johnson, formerly of the Seatile Shingle Co., Seattle, is 
one of the main stockholders in the company owning the 
new invention. 


Lumbermen Protest Cut in Forestry Funds. 


Information from Washington, D. C., that the House 
Committee on Appropriations will cut out more than 
$1,000,000 from the funds available for the Forest 
Service is creating much unfavorable comment among 
timber land owners. Many have wired protests to con- 
gressmen, including the secretaries of various forest fire 
associations of the Northwest, which have been working 
in conjunction with the Forest Service from time to time, 
and are well aware that the cut in the appropriation is 
a serious menace to the timber resources of the North- 
west. The Washington Forest Fire Association of 
Seattle sent the following wire to Congressman Hum- 
phrey: 

Understand House committee has reduced Forest Service 
appropriation for fire fighting and fire prevention over mil- 


lion dollars, thus endangering timber in and near forest 
reserves. Experience of 1910 shows imperative necessity for 
such expenditures to protect forests. We can not too 
strongly recommend origjnal appropriation. 

John Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn., one of the largest wholesale and lineyard concerns of 
the Middle West, was in Seattle last week. Mr. Rogers is 
doing some buying while on the Coast. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railway Co., 
through its Seattle buying office, is in the market for 
2,000,000 feet of fir for use in construction and car 
building. Mr. Matthews, the buying agent for the com- 
pany, who has been at Grays Harbor for the last several 
days, states that the mills seem to have plenty of orders, 
and that prices are advancing. Mr. Matthews believes 
that this will be a good year for the mills, as compared 
with 1911. 

Commission Gaining Favor. 


The report of the State Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion, made February 1, shows that the lumber industry 
is responsible for a large percentage of the deaths and 
accidents to workmen. Out of 45 death claims approved 
by the commission 16 were in the lumber camps or mills, 
and there are 11 more death claims charged up to the 
lumbering industry that have not as yet been acted upon. 
At the same time the report shows that the funds are 
holding up well. Of the $150,887 paid in by lumbermen 
$27,579 represents approved claims and $24,150 is being 
held in reserve on approved claims. Lumbermen of the 
State are beginning more and more to look with favor 
on the industrial insurance law. At first there was con- 
siderable antagonism evidenced by many engaged in 
Jumbering, but this feeling is now almost entirely dis- 
pelled, due in a large extent to the systematic campaign 
of education being waged by the commission, which never 
loses an opportunity to have one of its members address 
meetings of those engaged in the different industries of 
the State and explain the commission’s work in detail. 

Walter K. Yott, of the Portland Equipment Co., Port- 
land, Ore., in Seattle last week, stated that the Columbia 
River logging camps, a large number of which have been 
closed for some time, will resume operation in a few 
weeks. In his visits among lumbermen and loggers of 
Oregon, Mr. Yott noticed a decidedly optimistic feeling. 


The Portland Equipment Co. handles the sales for Oregon 
of the Seattle Car Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 

A visitor in Seattle recently was B. W. Sawyer, man- 
ager of the Adams River Lumber Co., Chase, B, C., on 
his way to Spokane for a conference with other officers 
of the company. He was formerly secretary of the Seat- 
tle Lumber Manufacturing Exchange and has a host of 
friends here, and it was for the purpose of renewing old 
acquaintances that he stopped off a day in Seattle. Mr. 
Sawyer states that British Columbia mills in the Moun- 
tain district are curtailing the output of lumber to a 
large extent, and that but comparatively few logs are 
being put in this winter. He says that American ship- 
pers of lumber are strong competitors for business in 
the Canadian prairie country, but that the amount of 
lumber shipped in from over the line is steadily decreas- 
ing. 

Heavy Car Buying. 

T. W. Tebb, Tacoma, district manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency of Aberdeen, is enthusiastic regarding 
the outlook for business. He states that one of the most 
favorable signs is the increased railroad and car factory 
buying. Since December 15 the railroads have bought 
about 60,000,000 feet of lumber, and while much of this 
was yellow pine, it is nevertheless a good sign. At’ the 
present time, says Mr. Tebb, the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Montreal, is in the market for 7,000,000 feet 
of fir car siding, this being the first time this company 
has ever come west for stock. Mr. Tebb was formerly 
in the lumber business in the South for six years, and 
still keeps in touch with that business, and he states that 
he is advised that the southern mills are loaded with 
business. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange will be held here Friday, 
Mareh 8. This organization has nearly 150 mills of 
Washington and Oregon in its membership. 

E. P. Triol, president cf the Rainier Lumber & Shingle 
Co., this city, returned the first of last week from the 
Inland Empire. Until about a year ago Mr. Triol had 
made his home in Seattle, looking after the Coast end of 
his company’s business, but during the last 12 months he 
has heen forced to spend most of this time east of the 
Cascade Mountains, in the Inland Empire territory, in 
either Washington or British Columbia. From now on, 
however, he will make his home in Seattle and devote all 
his time and attention to the company’s Seattle office. 

A. R. Gustafson, until recently a Seattle lumber whole- 
saler, with offices in the Henry Building, associated with 
his brother, has just opened a retail lumber yard in the 
University district to be operated as the Ravenna Lumber 
Co. He will gradually discontinue the wholesaling of 
lumber, but is still buying some lumber for a few old 
customers. 

Shipping News. 

_ Offshore charters have been rising steadily, and in many 
instances it is found almost impossible to charter at any 
rate. Several shippers who placed orders several months ago 
and failed to charter at that time will be heavy losers. 
One of the highest charters for the offshore trade reported 
recently is that of the Robert Dollar, taken by Dodwell & 
Co. on a 7s time charter to load on Puget Sound for Manila 
and Hongkong, the charter price being about $500 a day. 
Other fixtures: Schooner W. J. Patterson, Willapa Harbor 
to Hilo, $6.75; schooner Edward R. West, Grays Harbor to 
Valparaiso (p. t.); #. M. Slade, Grays Harbor to Valpar- 
aiso (p. t.) ; schooner Manila, Grays Harbor to Valparaiso, 
52s 6d. Schooner J. W. Clise, at Callao, has been chartered 
by W. R. Grace & Co, to load lumber on the Sound for Val- 
paraiso for orders. Schooner Alpena, which left Everett 
last week for San Pedro, has been chartered by J. J. Moore 
& Co. for lumber from Columbia River to Valparaiso for 
orders at 52s 6d with option of Australia. 

Rates reported this week by the Shipowners Association 
of the Pacific Coast are: Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Wil- 
lapa Harbor or Columbia River to San Francisco, $4.50; 
San Pedro and southern California, $5; Hawaiian Islands, 
$6.50; Guaymas and Santa Rosalia, $6.50 to $6.75; Panama, 
$9.50 to $9.75; Sydney, 42s to 48s 9d; Melbourne or Ade- 
laide, 47s 6d to 50s; Chinese and Japanese ports, 31s 6d to 
33S; Valparaiso, 52s 6d to 53s; Cape Town and South 
African ports, 65s to 68s. 

Personals. 


W. K. Chandler, formerly of Rhinelander, Wis., but now 
engaged in the wholesaling of lumber, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., visited old friends in Seattle last week. Mr. 
Chandler brought his family with him and will spend a 
month in Tacoma. Mr. Chandler buys a considerable amount 
of stock in the Puget Sound territory. 

Another visitor in Seattle lumber circles last week and 
also a former Rhinelander man was J. T. Harrigan, of Marsh- 
field, Ore. Mr. Harrigan is engaged in the timber brokerage 
business on Coos Bay. He was formerly of Harrigan Bros. 
at Rhinelander. He is the guest of his father and sister, 
who are Seattle residents. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 12.—Mill A, of the Larson 
Lumber Co., has started operation, after a closedown of 
several months. Only cedar is being cut, but fir will be 
handled as soon as market conditions warrant. Mill B 
has been operating steadily for some time. 

F. J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., has 
returned from San Francisco, where he went to attend 
the annual meeting of the company. 

The plant of the British-American Cedar Co. has 
resumed operation after a closedown during which im- 
provements were made on the plant. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Lake Whatcom Logging Co., 
announces that he is still working on his scheme for open- 
ing up several thousand acres of logged-off lands near 
Lake Samish. It is the intention to divide up the tract 
into plots varying in size according to what they are 
adapted for. One acre of each tract under 10 acres in 
size will be cleared and two acres on all tracts of 10 
acres or more prepared for the plow. 

The Hunter brothers, of Blaine, who lost their mill by 
fire last fall, are planning on rebuilding as soon as the 
shingle markets warrant. 
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Announcement has been made that the plant of the 
Cokedale Lumber Co., near Sedro Woolley, will not be 
built. The plant, valued at about $25,000 and carrying 
only about $5,000 insurance, was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

G. R. Vineent, the Anacortes shingle manufacturer, 
announces he will rebuild his dry kiln, which was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., operating near 
Arlington, has partly cleared 600 acres of logged-off land 
around the shores of Lake MeMurray, and has seeded 
the entire tract to grass. A large dairy herd will be 
maintained on the tract. 

The big steamship Damara is loading a full cargo of 
about 3,500,000 feet of lumber at the E. K. Wood mill 
for Buenos Aires. 

The report of Harbormaster Hughes for January shows 
cargo shipments of 6,298,643 feet of lumber. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Foreign Trade Hampered by Tonnage Scarcity—Janu- 
ary’s Water Shipping Record—Benefits of General 
Curtailment. 

TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 12.—The Defiance Lumber Co. 
continues to send most of its output by water and re- 
ports a fair volume of business available. The company 
is not doing much in the way of rail trade, but finds con- 
ditions there looking brighter and prospects for a bet- 
ter rail year than last. The California market is about 
normal. 

The Danaher Lumber Co. resumed sawing yesterday 
at its plant on the north water front after a 60-day 
shutdown, in line with the general curtailment policy. 
The company’s shingle mill has long been idle and will 
remain closed. Secretary and Manager Lewis KE. Fred- 
erick says that domestic business is fairly healthy, but 
that the foreign trade is off, seriously upset by scarcity 
of tonnage and higher rates which vessel owners are 
asking; that freight rates for vessels are fully 25 to 30 
per cent higher now than a few months ago. C. D. 
Danaher is still in the South looking after his mill and 
timber interests. 

The Tacoma Mill Co. is shipping considerable lumber 
to California this month. It has dispatched a vessel 
with 700,000 feet and another with 800,000 feet since 
February 1 and Saturday will dispatch the schooner 
Balboa with 850,000 feet more. The company is also 
caring for its usual rail and foreign trade. 

Addison G. Foster, first vice president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., and Charles H. Jones, of the 
board of directors, with their wives, left this week for 
California for an extended stay. They will spend part 
of their time touring in the South in Mr. Jones’ automo- 
bile. 

The January report of the Tacoma harbormaster shows 
lumber shipments for last month from the local mills 
by water to have totaled 14,865,947 feet. Of this 
-amount 10,427,922 feet went to foreign ports, as com- 
pared to 4,561,651 feet for the same month of 1911; 
and 4,438,025 feet went to American ports, as com- 
pared to 4,954,268 feet in 1911. This indicates coast- 
wise trade about the same as at the opening of 1911, 
with foreign trade nearly 6,000,000 feet greater. Local 
mills have on hand a fairly good volume of foreign or- 
ders to be filled and the outlook for 1912 is for a very 
fair foreign trade year, say the millmen. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. pays one-fortieth 
of the total amount of the real estate taxes of this 
(Pierce) County, according to a statement prepared this 
week by the county treasurer. The total real estate 
tax of the County this year is $2,407,042, and of this 
amount the big lumber company will pay $60,585, which 
represents the timber and tidelands, realty holdings, site 
and plant of the company. The personal property tax 
totals have not been prepared. 

August Von Boecklin, president of the Washington 
Manufacturing Co. and of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co., 
was in Spokane the last week on a business trip to 
eastern Washington territory. 

A. Beal Foster and D. A. Swan, of the Midland 
Lumber Co., operating a successful plant at the sub- 
urban town of Midland, last week acquired a control- 
ling interest also in the Local Lumber Co., which operates 
a large yard and finish factory at South 11th and O 
Streets in the city, buying it from C. D. LeMaster. 
The company is capitalized at $25,000 and had a surplus 
nearly equaling that amount, the purchase price being 
in the neighborhood of $50,000. Both Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Swan have had a broad experience in the lumber 
business and are well known to the trade. 

The curtailment of output by mills in the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has reduced their 
output 500,000,000 feet during the time it has been in 
effect, states Major Everett G. Griggs, of the St: Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the Association, 
That this curtailment has been a vital factor in bringing 
on present improved market conditions is generally ad- 
mitted and Major Griggs reasserts that there is abso- 
lutely no hope for better prices this year if the mills all 
cut loose and run at capacity again. Figures issued by 
Manager W. C. Miles, of the association, shows that 
from June 1, 1911, to January 1, 1912, the curtailment 
policy among mills belonging to the association reduced 
the output of lumber exactly 496,006,450 feet. Many 
of the mills during that period closed down entirely for 
several weeks or a month, while others operated on a 
short day or short week basis. Had there been no cur- 
tailment and all this lumber been dumped on the mar- 
ket the 1912 outlook might easily be conjectured. 

Many inquiries regarding logged-off lands are being 
received from prospective settlers, according to Secretary 
J. E. Barnes, of the Southwest Washington Settlers’ 
Agency. The agency has received a preliminary listing 


of 2,000 acres from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of 
this city, and the company will submit other holdings as 
soon as its agents can go over the lands. Sommerville 
Bros., of Napavine, have listed 480 acres near that 
city; a Hoquiam firm is preparing to list 4,000 acres, 
and other companies are arranging listings. 

Bids were opened January 31 at the St. Paul offices of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. for construction of the 
new water-grade line out of Tacoma via Point Defiance 
and the Narrows to connect with the Portland main line 
at Tenino. No announcement of award has yet been 
received by western officials of the road. The new 
line is to be completed in 18 months. J. C. Breedlove, 
engineer in charge of the construction, is in Tacoma on 
the ground ready for work. Unofficial estimates are that 
25,000,000 feet of lumber will be required in the con- 
struction of the new line, besides which 66,000 piles 
will be necessary for work along the shore line where 
the road skirts the beach. Millmen state that the Point 
Defiance line will require more lumber than any other 
railroad order placed since the Great Northern built its 
great snowsheds in the Cascades following the Welling- 
ton disaster. The estimated cost of the lumber, not 
including piles, is $300,000. The bulk of the buying will 
go to Puget Sound mills, with those of Tacoma favored on 
account of proximity to the work and consequent greatly 
decreased cost of getting the material on the job. A score 
or so of sawmills line the route of the new road, making 
it possible to take lumber from the mill yard on to the 
job a few feet away. 

Morris & Dolge is the name of a new wholesale lumber 
concern in this city. This firm began business just after 
the first of the year. The principals are J. E. Morris and 
Ernst Dolge. The firm succeeds Ernst Dolge, who has 
been buying here for about eight years, and who has done 
an extensive export and California business. The busi- 
ness will be both rail and cargo and will be in charge of 
J. E. Morris, who has spent the last several years on the 
Coast, part of the time in the capacity of log buyer and 
the rest in connection with the manufacture of lumber. 
His work along those lines was all with a view to qualify- 
ing himself for his present business. The present connec- 
tions of the firm are especially strong in the Canadian 
and California trade. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., whose big plant on the north 
water front has the best cutting record for six months 
of any plant on Puget Sound, has just opened its logging 
camp at Pittsburg, Wash. This camp has been closed 
down for eight or nine months, the company only operat- 
ing its camps in Mason County. This one camp was not 
able to supply the mill and the company has bought con- 
siderable logs in the market, but at the price logs have 
been during the last year it considered it better business 
than operating both camps. L. L. Doud, president, says 
that business is improving and conditions throughout the 
country warrant the belief that the improvement will be 
permanent and will increase throughout the coming year. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Court Confirms Sale of Mill Plant—Stocks in Middle 
Western Yards Becoming Depleted—Improved De- 
mand For Shingles. 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WASH., Feb. 12.—The superior 
court has recently confirmed the sale of the Union mill 
to George Fleitz, of Detroit, Mich. The mill proper 
was sold for $166,000; lumber in the yards was bought 
by C. M. Weatherwax, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Co., for $16,200. Mr. Fleitz has resold the property to 
S. M. Anderson, A. W. Middleton, G. E. Anderson and 
H. N. Anderson, who constitute the Anderson & Middle- 
ton Lumber Co. With its organization as the Bay City 
Lumber Co., the Union Mill Co. passes into local history. 

H. W. Roberts, general freight agent for the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., expects to make a very 
favorable report as to the establishment of a passenger 
and packet steamer service between this port and San 
Francisco. The announcement of Mr. Roberts’ views was 
given at a dinner in his honor, arranged by 15 of the 
largest shippers on Grays Harbor, including several 
prominent lumbermen. The amount of freight shipped 
from the south to Grays Harbor each month is over 
500 tons, which, of course, would be available for ship- 
ment over the American-Hawaiian line. It is intended 
at the beginning to place the steamers on the Grays 
Harbor-San Francisco run, but should business warrant 
is, other vessels will be added and the run extended to 
Panama. 

Many orders are being received from the Middle 
West lumber yards, stocks of which have been allowed to 
become considerably depleted the last year, and the 
prospect for coast shipping for the coming two years is 
exceedingly bright. The reason for this condition is 
that so many of the small mills having been shut down 
from one to two years has enabled the demand to catch 
up with the supply and a stiffening in prices has resuited. 
This will mean a raise of from $1 to $2 a thousand in 
all classes of lumber. 

Demand is heavier for shingles at the existing price, 
but with no actual advance in the price. The Grays 
Harbor lumber manufacturer has recently been placed 
on an equal basis with the lumber manufacturer of 
Puget Sound by the opening of new territory by the 
Milwaukee line and the convenience in routing furnished 
by that line and the Oregon-Washington. The lumber- 
men seem to be very optimistic as to the coming season. 

Operation will be resumed shortly by the East Hoquiam 
Shingle Co., according to a statement made recently by 
the manager. The mill, which has been shut down for 
two weeks on account of lack of logs, has made repairs. 

The logging camp of the North Western Lumber Co. 
has been moved from the Hoquiam River to the Wishkah, 
a short distance above Grand Forks. 

The logging camp of the Markham Shingle Co. will 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 
Pine and Hemlock 


Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CoO. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 
Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GicFittan, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
“ Office and Mills; GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-en- 


Ofiree, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


POPLAR, OAK, ASH, 
CHESTNUT an HICKORY 


20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 


STOCK OF 
OVER 














f ; 
BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 
PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 





Anderson-Tully Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Buy Your Lumber 


J. A. Wilkinson 





-We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


214" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 








OAK FLOORING 


Kiln 
Dried 





aRiER LUMp, 


os MFc.co. ” 





Polished Hollow 
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C. Crane & Company, * 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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soon begin operation on Gold Creek and on Johns 
River. Five donkey engines will be employed and the 
logs will be hauled several miles. 

The National Lumber & Box Co.’s veneer plant, which 
had been closed down for several months, resumed opera- 
tion February 7. Many orders have been secured and 
it is thought that they will be sufficient to keep the 
plant running through the summer. 

The 8S. E. Slade Lumber Co. plant has increased its 
working day and recently began running on a 10-hour 
schedule, one of the indications of a better market 
for lumber, as the plant has been operating only eight 
hours each day for the last six weeks. 

W. J. Patterson has been appointed on the committee 
for the reorganization of the Southwest Development 
Association. Others on the committee, which will sub- 
mit a new constitution and by-laws, are Lloyd DuBois, 
of Vancouver; C. J. Lord, of Olympia; J. H. Drissler, 
of South Bend, and N. B. Coffman, chairman. 

It is rumored that the box factory of the National 
Lumber & Box Co. will begin operation soon. It is also 
expected that the market this year will be unusually 
good for this sort of output. On the return of Manager 
A. L. Paine, who is in California, definite announcements 
are expected as to the early starting of the entire plant. 

Lumbermen of this section plan for an excursion to 
be run by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. Rail- 
way through the Middle West, which will have for its 
object the exploiting of the Grays Harbor lumber in- 
dustry as well as others of this region. This trip will 
give lumbermen a chance to introduce their lumber into 
a district which until this time has been supplied mostly 
by southern manufacturers, principally those of Louisi- 
ana. The millmen of Grays Harbor are very enthusiastic 
over the plan and at least 100 of them will make the trip. 
An exhibit of Grays Harbor lumber, such as doors of 
fir, sash and molding, will be carried. The train will 
probably leave about June 1. It is the intention to 
cover Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and perhaps 
other States. 

The Western Cooperage Co.’s plant, according to the 
statement of Manager W. E. Belford, will continue to 
run double shifts, as it has been doing for the last year. 
The plant has been almost completely rebuilt. Dry kilns, 
machinery and warehouses have been added and $75,000 
has been expended in improvements. 

Recent reports from San Francisco and the Sacramento 
Valley are very encouraging to the lumber manufac- 
turers of Grays Harbor. The lumber yards, especially 
those of the Sacramento Valley, are buying more freely 
and are sending out numerous inquiries. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 12.—W. H. Boner, superin- 
tendent and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
big sawmill here, has returned from Sacramento and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and brought with him an optimistic re- 
port of the lumber outlook in that State. California is 
a heavy buyer of Everett’s manufactured products and 
promises a brisk demand this year, according to Mr. 
Boner. The local plant of the Weyerhaeuser company 
turns out 240,000 feet of lumber daily. Shipments in- 
dicate an increasing demand for the spring trade. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. is running its sawmill 
and planing mill at full capacity. E. A. Poyneer said: 

We find business of large volume just now and a good 
deal of it is coming from unexpected quarters. We are 
holding our own with the yellow pine manufacturers in sec- 
tions where they have been considered very strong. 

Elmer Hovell, for many years connected with the 
shipping department of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 
lately with the Bellingham Bay Lumber Co., at Belling- 
ham, has gone to Vancouver, B. C., as sales manager 
for the Swanson Lumber Co. 

J. E. Stehly, of Hecla, S. Dak., spent a day at the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’s plant in Everett. 

The Pacific Timber Co. resumed operation in three 
mills this month. The Nelson-Neal sawmill at Montmere, 
the Mukilteo shingle plant and the C.-B. shingle piant 
at Monroe are running at capacity. The North Star 
sawmill at Kirby will not be reopened until the demand 
for lumber increases. Norman Lind, of the company, is 
still in Minneapolis. 

The Milwaukee Railway Co. has completed a sidetrack 
from its line to the Wood’s Creek mill, near Monroe, 
and the mill may now ship its product of cedar shingles 
over two transcontinental lines. 

The Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co., of Snohomish, 
which completed its new plant at that point last fall, has 
never operated the plant and it is not the intention to do 
so until market conditions for lumber are greatly im- 
proved. The new mill oceupies the site of the one burned 
three years ago and is a modern band, with airlift auto- 
matic trimmers and other features of the up-to-date 
Pacifie coast mill. 

Week's shipping: Steam schooner Charles Nelson cleared 
for San Francisco with 800,000 feet of lumber loaded at the 
Crown and Clark-Nickerson mills and shingles from the 
Whidby Island shingle mill; Clark-Nickerson Co. shipped 
200,000 feet of lumber to Richmond Beach, where a dock is 
being built by the Standard Oil Co. The Canyon Lumber Co. 
sent 300,000 fet of lumber to Seattle on scows to be loaded 
on a vessel bound for Honolulu. Barkentine James Johnson 
is on its way here to load 1,100,000 feet of lumber at the 
Crown mill for California. Steamer Nehalem has: cleared 


for San Pedro with 850,000 feet of lumber loaded at the 
Crown mill. Schooner Harvest Home is loading 1,000,000 


feet of lumber from the Canyon mill for California. Schooner 
Fred BE, Sanders has cleared for San Francisco with a carload 
of poles loaded by the J. H. Baxter Co. Steam schooner 
Tallac took a cargo of poles for San Francisco for J. H. 
sJaxter & Co. 

Several shingle weavers of Edmonds have formed a com- 
pany to rebuild and operate the Brady mill under the name 
of the Union Shingle Co. 

Rev. L. Alexander and Morris Rogers have engaged in the 
shingle manufacturing business at Seattle Heights under 
the name of Seattle Heights Shingle Co. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. will begin the manufacture 
of silos within 10 days. It expects to have a good business 
in Washington and in the corn States of the Central West. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 12.—Railroads and car com- 
panies are buying considerable car material and the 
former are also taking on considerable stocks of stringers, 
ties and bridge construction material. There seems to 
be no reason for the continued quietude except that the 
regular consumers of yard materials have not begun to 
buy in a normal manner, but the improvement in rail- 
road trade may act as a stimulus on all kinds of con- 
struction. On this depends the shingle market as well 
as that of lumber. 

Another thing that may have some effect on the mar- 
ket is the agitation on the part of some Canadian offi- 
cials with regard to the tariffs on material going into 
their country. There seems to be a movement to be 
much more strict with regard to the rulings, and this has 
had a weakening effect on the trade in the prairie Prov- 
inces, and as this trade has always been good the effect 
is noticeable. : 

Contract for constructing double tracks from Tenino 
to Tacoma has been let and the time stipulation is about 
18 months. 

The Pacific Tank & Silo Co. has at last secured its 
spur track to the railroad. It experienced a most dis- 
couraging year on account of the short sightedness of a 
few citizens, and a valuable industry has been kept idle. 
The firm is now preparing to build a large addition to 
the plant and the new machinery will soon be on the 
ground. 

The coal business is engaging the attention of the 
leading business men in a way never before thought of, 
and the Wilson Coal Co.’s interests have been bought by 
a local company with a capital of a large sum. The 
business will be continued by the new company and sev- 
eral important improvements installed. 

The lumber business as well as the other business 
interests of this section will receive a great lift when 
the proposed electric line is built to Olympia. It is to 
be an extension of the present Chehalis-Centralia line. 





A FINELY EQUIPPED MILL PLANT. 

CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The local plant of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., which manufactures about 
100,000 feet of lumber and 350,000 shingles in ten hours, 
is running steadily. The company recently installed a 
No. 91 Berlin planer and is putting in an outside molder. 
The log dump is being extended 120 feet and the eom- 
pany is moving its boarding house to make room for a 
commissary store building, which will have 6,600 feet of 
floor space. The dry sheds also are being enlarged. A 
Westinghouse 50-horsepower motor has been installed in 
the planing mill, which relieves the engine of about 
half its load. 





OBITUARY 


Harry Y. Darnell. 


Harry Y. Darnell, of Dyersburg. Tenn., a member of TIT. M. 
Darnell Sons, and the Darnell-Taenzer Co., of Memphis, 
passed to his Long Home on Saturday last, after a 10-week 
illness of valvular trouble of the heart, and was buried 
Sunday. He was 59 years old and one of the solid citizens 
of Dyer County, Tennessee. Mr. Darnell was born in Free- 
dom, Ind.. and when a young man went south with his 
father and brothers and has since made his home at Dyers- 
burg. He was a 32d degree Mason and an active member 
of the Baptist Church. He leaves a wife, two brothers. 
R. J. and W. S. Darnell, of Memphis, and two sisters, Miss 
Jennie Darnell, of St. Petersburg, Fla., and Mrs. Gertrude 
Hazeledine, of Terre Haute, Ind. 


Frederick A. C. Koss. 


Fostoria, Onto, Feb. 14.—Frederick A. C. Koss, senior 
member of the Koss & German Co., retail lumber dealer, 
died at his home in this city recently from a complication 
of diseases. He was born in Grubenlenburg-Schwerin, Ger- 
many, in 1846. emigrated to America in 1869 and _ settled 
af Fostoria. He worked at the carpenter trade until 1880, 
when he became associated with Jacob Mergenthaler in the 
planing mill business. Mr. Koss is survived by his son, 
Charles Koss. 














W. E. Phillips. 

Wicuira, KANs., Feb. 14.—W. FE. Phillips, office manager 
of the Porter-Rounds Lumber Co., of this city, died recently, 
from pneumonia. He was unmarried, was 85 years of age, 
and came from Newburg, Mo. Burial was at Newburg. 

ARAARR AAO 


Thomas N. Ames. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., Feb. 14.—-Thomas N. Ames, lumberman, 
for half a century a resident of this city, died recently of 
heart trouble. He was born in Kingsville, N. Y., in 1851. 
and at the age of 10*years came to this city, where he 
had since resided. 


Louis S. Larson. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 14.—-After an illness of only 
two days Louis S. Larson died recently in Pine City from 
pneumonia. Mr. Larson went to Pine City some time ago 
to become connected with the Reliance Lumber Co. For 25 
years he lived in this city and was identified with the 
Backus-Brooks Lumber Co., the Northland Pine Co, and the 
Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Co. 


nen 
Mrs. J. M. Leiter. 

PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 14.—Mrs. Clara May Leiter, wife of 
. M. Leiter, lumberman, died February 2, following an 
operation for cancer of the liver. Besides her husband a 
daughter and two sons survive. Mrs. Leiter was a member 
of the First Baptist church and was highly esteemed by a 
wide circle of friends. 


Frederick Gustorf. 


Frederick Gustorf, Chicago lumberman, died last week 
after an illness of less than 24 hours at his home, 316 
Wisconsin Avenue, Oak Park, Ill., at the age of 75 years. 
Mr. Gustorf came to Chicago in 1866 and for years had an 
office in the Stock Exchange Building. Two daughters sur- 


vive. Burial was in Forest Home Cemetery. 
M. C. Alexander. 
M. C. Alexander, aged 74, a native of West Virginia, died 


Friday evening, February 9. He was a member of the firm 
of Ross & Alexander, which constructed the first sawmill 
here. 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE | 








IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


Annual Cut of Lumber in Inland Empire Territory— 
New Wholesale Concern Organized to Compete in 
Canadian and American Markets. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The lumber cut of the 
Inland Empire, including the mills of the Kalispell 
(Mont.) territory for 1910, was approximately 1,100,- 
000,000 feet, according to figures compiled by A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. This includes not only the mills of the 
association, but every concern in the district. The cut 
for 1910 was approximately 1,450,000,000 feet, showing 
a decided curtailment during the last year. The cut in 
1909 was 1,200,000,000 feet. Of the amount cut last 
year 25 per cent was white pine, 40 per cent western 
pine, 25 per cent fir and larch, the remaining 10 per cent 
being miscellaneous. 

George L. Curkendall, formerly sales manager for the 
Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., and prior to that manager 
of the Spokane office of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), 
has ineorporated the Canadian-American Lumber Co. and 
has opened offices at 604 Paulson Building. It is the 
intention of the new concern to do a general wholesale 
business, making a specialty of western pine, yard and 
factory stock. The company has already established sales 
agencies in Chicago, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Curkendall it has booked orders the last week 
for approximately 600,000 feet of lumber for shipment 
to Utah, Nebraska and the western Provinces of Canada. 
Mr. Curkendall has been identified with the Inland 
Kmpire lumber business for the last eight years, coming 
here in 1903. Of the season’s outlook he said: 


The outlook for 1912 is decidedly bright. I believe there 
will be a steady advance in prices during the next four 
months, and a better demand. 


EK. J. Bauman, formerly with Henry L. Karrick, who 
conducts a wholesale office in the Old National Bank 
Building, has become identified with the Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Co., which maintains offices in the Paulson Build- 
ing. George Adams, of Seattle, a nephew of Mr. Kar- 
rick takes the place made vacant by Mr. Bauman. 

C. P. Lindsley, general manager for the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co. and president of the Lindsley Bros. Co., 
pole and tie dealers, has returned from a thirty-days’ trip 
to New York and Boston. While away he studied gen- 
eral market conditions and in this connection said: 


Business conditions are fast assuming normal lines.  Al- 
though there is a general feeling of optimism, conditions are 
somewhat complex. Spring buying has not begun because 
of the severe weather throughout the eastern sections. Vros- 
pects are very bright and I do not believe politics will affect 
the lumber trade to any extent. 


Mr. Lindsley said the Craig Mountain mill at Win- 
chester, Idaho, would begin operating about April 1, pos- 
sibly a little earlier if weather conditions permit. 

About 300 men will be put to work by the Milwaukee 
Land Co. within a few days to get out logs in the Rochat 
Creek district on the St. Joe River, Idaho. The logging 
will be preparatory to the opening of the big Rochat 
flume, the first of its kind in the Inland Empire. Log- 
ging operation in the district promises to be among the 
most extensive in northern Idaho. The Milwaukee com- 
pany plans to put in from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet 
of logs before water shortage in the fall. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., entertained a party of British Columbia cap- 
italists at the Inland Club this week. The party con- 
sisted of T. Kilpatrick, division superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, of Revelstoke; A. McRae, 
postmaster, of Revelstoke; A. E. Kincaid, real estate 
man, and Dr. J. H. Hamilton. Mr. McGoldrick is also 
entertaining J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn., vice 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., and G. A. Lam- 
mers, one of the directors. 

A plan afoot by the Federated Commercial Clubs of 
the Inland Empire is to petition the federal Government 
to take over 7,000,000 acres of logged-off land and then 
open it to homestead entry. It is proposed by the clubs 
to exchange three acres of the logged over land for one 
on the Government reserve containing standing timber. 
This plan is said to have the support of the lumber 
manufacturers who control the logged-off lands. By 
throwing the land open to homestead entry thousands of 
settlers would be attracted to this section. 

The Government’s suit against Thomas Cannon, Entiat 
Lumber Co., and George H. Gray & Sons, of Entiat, for 
$1,155 alleged to be due the Government for timber cut 
from public land near Entiat, was thrown out of court 
by Federal Judge Frank Rudkin. The court declared 
the Government had failed to make out a case. 

S. L. Boyd, trustee in the Lane Lumber Co. bankruptey 
ease, has ordered Referee L. L. Lewis to sell all the 
real estate and personal property owned by the company. 
The next meeting of the creditors will be held Febru- 
ary 20. 

E. E. Engdahl, manager of the Spokane Sash & Door 
Co., has been elected deputy supreme president of the 
Scandinavian Brotherhood of, America. 

Robert Slaughter, president of the Cascade Lumber Co., 
North Yakima, who has been inspecting the plant, was 
called east suddenly by the death of A. KE. McCartney, 
of St. Paul, Minn., one of the officers of the company. 

George and Al Lammers and J. D. Bronson, of Still- 
water, Minn., who are directors in the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and the Adams River Lumber Co., 
Chase, B. C., are in Spokane in connection with the 
annual meetings of these concerns. 


Open Spokane Sales Offices. 

The Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., 
has opened a sales office at 802 Old National Bank Build- 
ing, this city. George L. Gardner has charge of all of 
the sales of the company from this office. Mr. Gardner is 
one of the old lumber salesmen from Minneapolis, who 
has been in the Inland Empire for several years in charge 
of the Walsh Lumber Co., Rockeut, Wash. At Leaven- 
worth, F. 8. Jacobsen, who has been with the Lamb-Davis 
Lumber Co. since its inception, in charge of much of the 
detail work of the management, succeeds Douglas Mackay 
as manager. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Mills Well Booked and Running Full Time—Advance 
in Many Items and Encouraging Outlook—With the 
Foresters. 

KALISPELL, Monv., Feb. 12.—Numerous inquiries have 
been received and several of the larger mills have 
enough business booked to operate their shipping depart- 
ments to full capacity for several weeks. Prices have 
been advanced on many items and the outlook is rather 
encouraging for a good spring trade. 

Mills are being overhauled preparatory to beginning 
spring operations. Manufacturers in the Flathead have 
done much toward curtailing their output the last year 
and will continue to do so during 1912. Unless there is 
an exceptionally strong demand, which is not apparent 
at this time, the mills will operate on a day shift only 
this year. Logging contracts are being completed and it 
is believed that not a stick will be left in the woods this 
year. The heavy fall of snow this winter assures ample 
water to bring out the drives, the largest of which will 
be brought down the Kootenai and Fortine Rivers. 

George W. Hunt, formerly employed by the North- 
western Lumber Co. as traveling salesman, has taken a 
similar position with the Kalispell Lumber Co. and left 
the fore part of the week to points in eastern Montana 
to assume his duties. Mr. Hunt is a lumberman of many 
years’ experience, both in the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness in this State and Iowa. He has the reputation of 
being a first class salesman. 

Baker Bros., who have just completed a contract for 
the putting in of several million feet of logs for the 
Eureka Lumber Co. on the Fortine River, closed a deal 
with the Government this week for 45,000 ties to be cut 
from the Blackfeet National Forest and delivered on the 
Great Northern Railway at Fortine. They are now work- 
ing a large crew and will endeavor to deliver as many 
as possible while there is sufficient snow for a sleigh haul. 
Contracts were made between the Government and indi- 
viduals for practically 18,000 ties to be delivered to the 
same point. 

C. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber Co., trans- 
acted business in Kalispell the first of the week. He 
states that weather conditions have been ideal for log- 
ging operations in Lincoln County and that its con- 
tractors will complete their contracts by March 1, and 
that the indications are that ample water will be had 
for driving purposes this spring. The sawmill is being 
thoroughly overhauled and new and heavier machinery 
installed. The shipping department is being worked to 
full capacity and it has enough business booked to keep 
going for at least five weeks. Mr. Weil is of the opinion 
that the demand will be much better during 1912 than 
during 1911 and that better prices will prevail. 

Approximately 400 square miles of range in the 
Absaroka and Gallatin National Forests, which were to 
have been reserved as winter feeding ground for elk 
from the Yellowstone National Park, will not be used as 
such for at least a year, as a result of a conference 
between Governor Norris, Game Warden Avare and T. C. 
Power, chairman of the state board of sheep commis- 
sioners, and A. B. Coit, J. M. Darrock and V. G. Lang- 
try, representing the Park and Sweet Grass County 
Wool Growers’ Association. 

At Missoula was held perhaps the most important 
gathering of foresters within this region. There were 
present 26 forest supervisors, representing the national 
forests within District No. 1 from Michigan to Wash- 
ington. Besides these there were present members of the 
Forest Service from Washington, D. C., also the district 
forester and his associates. 

Work on the construction of an electric line from 
Dixon to Polson has started. The route starts at the 
Northern Pacific Depot in Dixon, following the line 
of the Northern Pacific to the mouth of Jocko River, 
which it crosses, running thence in a northward course 
to Polson. 

A. E. Boorman and W. E. Wells have returned from 
Missoula, where they transacted business in the interests 
of the Northern Montana Forestry Association. ‘The 
membership of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. was 
secured, including all its timber holdings within the 
cooperative districts outlined for 1911, amounting to 
100,000 acres. The membership of the association this 
year will represent practically 800,000 acres, which will 
be under perfect patrol system during the fire season. 
If possible the association intends to extend its terri- 
tory next year so as to include practically all the timber 
holdings in western Montana north of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

An action by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
is of great importance to settlers in the Flathead Reser- 
vation, in that the whole reservation will be reclassified 
and many thousand acres of timber land opened for 
agricultural purposes. About 250 settlers have offered 
filings upon the land. The committee has authorized 





A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 


POPLAR 
5-8 1st and 2nds 
4 4 “ oe Ss 
4-4 No.1 Com. - 123 
4-4 No.2 Com. - 
| 4-4 No.3 Com. - 
ASH 
4-4 lstand 2nds_ - 
4-4 No.1 Com. - ' 
4-4 No. 2 Com. - 225,000 “ 
4-4 No.3 Com. - 127,000 “ 
BASSWOOD 
4-4 lstand 2nds - 48,000 Ft. 
4-4 Log Run 2 134,000 “ 


CHESTNUT 


50,000 Ft. 
73,000 “ 


4-4 Qtd Sd Wormy 28,000 F 
4-4 Sound Wormy 961,000 “ 
5-4 Sound Wormy 53,000 “ 


4-4 No. 2 Sd Wormy 48,000 “ 
4-4 No.3Sd Wormy 200,000 “ 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












Look at the 


Choice 
<<==| Lumber 


SS which we have 
Rh. | in our yards 
right now and 
you will then 
understand why we can fill your or- 
ders so promptly. Let us quote you on 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg, CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBER 


TERMS: SPOT CASH. 
Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 


RIED — 
G U MI SPECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in thg 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


FIR 


(Oregon Pine) 


Ceiling, Drop Siding, 
Flooring 


| Cargo and Rail Trade 


Shipment via all lines 


Our large mill plant has been entirely rebuilt 
and modernized and our mill work is unexcelled. 


Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
FRED K. BAKER, Manager 


Eastern Representative, H. S. THOMPSON, 
903 Plymouth Building, - » 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 
CEILING 
MOULDINGS 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
TOWER STOCK 
LATH 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 


MONROE, WASH. 














Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 























Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Ceast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
MANUFACTURERS. OF 


“Crown” Colonial Columns, 


No. 2200 Columns, 
Porch Rail, Patent Tank and Silo Staves, Etc. 
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Senator Dixon to report a bill for opening the land. Its 


passage through the Senate is assured. 

W. E. Wells, general manager of the Somers Lumber Co., 
has returned from a business trip to St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Wells states that the new mill is practically enclosed and 
that two cars of machinery have arrived, which will be in- 
stalled. ‘Lhe mill will be ready for operations May 1. 

Paul D. Gilger, representing the Bradford Sash & Dvor 
Co., Chicago, has been in this district conferring with the 
manufacturers of lumber. 

R. P. McLaughlin, Forest Supervisor, of the Blackfoot 
National Forest, is in the Fortine country on business con- 
nected with the timber sales along the Fortine and Tobacco 
Rivers. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 
SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Feb. 13.—D. G. Swenson, recently 
with the Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Park 
Falls, Wis., arrived Sunday to become office manager 
and cashier of the Humbird Lumber Co. 
The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. has a large force of 
men getting the saw and planing mill ready for the 


spring start, March 10. It has 1,000,000 feet of logs in 
the pond and with the logs hauled each day over the 
railroads the mill will be able to run until the April 
rise, when the spring drive will start. 

George W. Myers, for the last six years manager of 
the Dover Lumber Co., has resigned, and his successor 
will be chosen at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
at Dover, February 14. Mr. Myers came to this district 
eight years ago from Minnesota, where he gained his 
first experience in lumbering. He was connected with 
the Hope Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Hope, for a 
short time and then went to the Coast. In 1906 he re- 
turned to this district, organized the Dover Lumber Co. 
and constructed the present well equipped plant at 
Dover. When the old Dover Lumber Co. sold out a few 
years ago to eastern lumbermen Mr. Myers consented to 
remain in his capacity as manager. Myers is a large 
stockholder. The Dover Lumber Co. is operating one 
of the finest plants in the West. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Disconcerting Note from Secretary of War Regarding 
Isthmus Traffic Over Government Railroad—Scarcity 
of Tonnage in Foreign Trade. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—J. N. Teal, counsel for the 
transportation committee of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, received a telegram Saturday from Secretary 
of War Stimson stating that although the proposed in- 
crease on freight via the Government railroad across 
the Isthmus of Panama will not be put into effect the 
volume of commercial freight will have to be reduced 
owing to the tremendous demands upon equipment for 
construction purposes. The secretary states in his tele- 
gram that unless the commercial business be reduced 
work on the canal will be seriously handicapped. 

The decision will no doubt have a serious effect upon 
the lumber traffic that has been started as a result of 
the favorable rates granted via the Panama route, as 
there will be little opportunity, it is feared, to get lumber 
handled with such a rush for equipment, although the 
heaviest demand is for westbound freight. However, 
Mr. Teal says that while the situation is very much to 
be regretted it furnishes a vivid illustration of what an 
important part the canal will play in the commerce of 
the States and the world at large when completed. He 
states that interest in the free toll question is increas- 
ing steadily, not only in the Coast ports on this side 
and on the Atlantic coast, but he finds it extending far 
into the interior. Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have signified their intention of sending large 
delegations to the convention to be held at Washington, 
D. C., February 22, 23 and 24, by the Navy League, 
when the free toll question will be one of the most 
important to come up for discussion. 

The Pacific coast end of the Panama route service is 
handled by steamers of the California & Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co., the steamers of which touch at Portland and 
invariably carry considerable lumber. To what extent 
the orders issued by the Secretary of War will affect 
the operation of the steamship line remains to be seen. 
It is feared it will result in the withdrawal temporarily 
of part of the service. When this service announced 
rates on lumber about a year ago manufacturers in this 
district began in an experimental way a campaign for 
business that can not be well reached by the haul 
across the continent and it is said the efforts met with 
considerable encouragement, 

Lumber manufacturers here would find an improving 
and steady market for lumber in foreign ports were it 
possible to obtain tonnage to carry the material. Last 
summer all sorts of vessels went begging for cargo but 
then the demand for lumber was weak. The shortage of 
bottoms is attributed largely to the movement of the 
grain crops, although to some extent it is due to the 
fact that a number of vessels were laid up last sum- 
mer and are still in home docks. Should the strong 
demand continue many of these vessels will undoubtedly 
be placed in commission. The call for lumber from the 
Orient already has shown material improvement. 

Portland is in need of more frequent passages to the 
Orient and the Chamber of Commerce has taken hold of 
the matter in the hope of having added several craft to 
the service of the line now plying in that trade out 
of this port. Unless something definite is done to re- 
lieve the situation the business men of the city will prob- 
ably attend to the establishment of a line of their own 
in opposition to the company now operating one steamer 
a month out of here. 

After more than a month’s shutdown the mill of the 
Portland Lumber Co. resumed operation last week and 
is turning out lumber on a full day shift. The com- 
pany has a good deal of business on its books and will 
be busy filling these orders for some time in addition 
to the business that will come in. 

The British steamer Hartington has arrived under 
charter to the American Trading Co. to load fir to 
Australia. The cargo will be furnished by the mills of 
the St. Johns, the Eastern & Western and the Clark & 
Wilson Lumber companies. It will measure about 
3,500,000 feet and will consist of very fine merchantable 
material. The British steamer Hazel Dollar is at the 
mills of the Monarch Lumber Co. loading lumber for 
China. 

H. M. Haller, former president of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was succeeded at the election a 
few weeks ago by F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co., returned last week from a trip to San Fran- 


cisco, Where he attended the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Haller was succeeded as president of the associated 
chambers by W. D. Robbins, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. One of the most impor- 
tant subjects discussed was free tolls for American ship- 
ping through the Panama Canal and every chamber on 
the Coast was urged to work for free tolls. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Ayer were hosts Friday evening, 
February 9, at the largest and most elaborate social 
affair ever given in this city. It was in the nature of a 
ball and supper at the Multnomah Hotel, which was 
thrown open for business during the week. Mr. Ayer is 
president of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 

E. J. Comstock, of Milwaukee, Wis., and J. M. Com- 
stock, of Spokane, Wash., have bought a tract of 1,000 
acres of timber and orchard land ten miles southwest 
of Kugene for $40,000. The greater part of the land 
has fine standing timber and lies at the head of Siuslaw 
“tly near the holdings of the Wendling-Johnson Lum- 

er Co. 

The Arlington Lumber Co. has bought the timber on 
40 acres of land four miles east of Gresham and has 
begun getting it out. E. J. Clough, manager of the 
company, is negotiating with the Mount Hood Railway 
& Power Co. for hauling out the logs. The timber is 
to be removed within four months. 

The Mountain Timber Co., of Portland and Kalama, 
is clearing a tract of 200 acres of stump land in the 
vicinity of Kalama on which agricultural and horticul- 
tural experiments will be made. Demonstrations will also 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining how much it 
will cost to clear logged-off lands in that vicinity. 

A. C. Hemphill, manager of the Continental Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Railway Exchange Building, this 
city, reports a good local demand for lumber but says 
reports from the East indicate only a fair movement. 
He reports coastwise cargo business considerably im- 
proved. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 8.—The C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. will make another large shipment 
of lumber to China during March. The Bessie Dollar, 
one of the largest of the vessels of the Robert Dollar 
Co., of San Francisco, will be here and will take on a 
cargo of 3,500,000 feet and will sail direct from Coos 
Bay to China. The other vessels taking lumber from 
here to China during the last year have taken only a 
part cargo from this port, completing the cargo at other 
ports. 

A. F. Estabrook, San Francisco ship owner, has closed 
a contract for the building of a steam schooner, the keel 
of which is being laid. It will be 200 feet long, will 
carry 850,000 feet of lumber and 50 passengers and 
will be completed by July 1. 

Engineer Leefe, in charge of the Government dredging 
work on Coos Bay, reports that the total inbound ton- 
nage was 29,680 and the total outbound tonnage 321,707, 
mostly lumber. 

Large tracts of low lands in the vicinity of the Smith 
mill and land owned by the Southern Pacific Co. have 
been filled with dredgings from the bay. A part of the 
business section of the city is to be filled in the same 
manner. 

Another survey of the mouth of the Siuslaw River is to 
be made by the Government engineers in order to estab- 
lish the harbor lines correctly. This harbor is being 
improved by the port commission and Government. 

John Lafon, jr., who has for several years been in 
charge of the forestry work carried on by C. A. Smith 
in this county, has resigned his position to take effect 
March 15, and has accepted a position in the United 
States Forestry Service. He will probably be stationed 
in North Carolina. Mr. Lafon is a graduate of the 
Biltmore Forest School and was in Government service 
before taking the position as chief of the work which 
Mr. Smith is carrying on in this section. 

P. J. Shropshire, of Highlands, Cal., and head of a 
concern operating a number of lumber yards in Cali- 
fornia, visited this city on a tour of the Coast inspecting 
various methods of manufacture. 

E. A. Nelson, of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., has gone to Bay Point, Cal., where he will 
take a position with the company at that place. 

A. E. Adelsberger, who has charge of the timber inter- 
ests of C. A. Smith, has returned from a business trip 
to Portland. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Brighter Outlook in the Domestic Trade—Building 
Situation Better—Abnormally Heavy Call for Coast- 
wise Tonnage—Recent Charters. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 12.—Domestie lumber con- 
ditions are brighter than last week and the market is 
firm, with numerous inquiries for fir and redwood lum- 
ber, spruce box shook and redwood ties. While $13, San 
Francisco, and $12.50, San Pedro are still being quoted 
by many wholesale dealers 50 cents less is being ac- 
cepted in most cases, except on special orders. Arrivals 
of lumber at this port are rather light. However, local 
retail trade is picking up and the volume of consumption 
is inereasing, so retailers will soon be forced to buy 
more liberally. They will soon advance retail prices 
also, for, as a prominent lumber dealer says, the paradox- 
ical situation of a falling retail price in the face of a 
rising wholesale market can not long be maintained. 
There is no oversupply of redwood shingles or fir lath. 

The building situation is looking better, with the re- 
ports of early beginning of work by the Exposition com- 
pany at the Harhor View and Presidio sites, where the 
greater portion of the building construction will be 
done. Only a few permanent buildings are to be erected 
in Golden Gate Park. All of the many structures at 
Harbor View will be removed after the World’s Fair. 





Shipping News. 

The barkentine Coronado has been sold by the Spreckels 
interests to the Barneson-Hibberd Co. The Matson Naviga- 
tion Co. has sold the W. H. Marston to the Charles Nelson 
Co. Schooner Queen has been sold by D. J. Hanlon & Co. 
to Mexican interests. Schooner C. A. Thayer has been dis- 
posed of by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. to W, G. Tibbitts. 
Schooner Lizzie Prien has been transferred by Cornelius 
Anderson to the Compagnie du Boleo. Schooner Salvator 
has been sold by H. G. Seaborn, of Port Townsend, to Lib- 
by, McNeil & Libby. 

There seems to be no limit to the demand for coasting 
steamers adapted to the Pacific coast lumber trade. All 
of the available vessels are busy and a number of steamers 
are under contract or in plan. ° 

The steamer California, which is launched but not. fin- 
ished, has been sold to the Alaska Steamship Co. and _ re- 
named the Cordova. Olson & Mahony, for whom the Cali- 
fornia was built, have signed the contract for a duplicate 
of the ship they sold and may build two. The new Cali- 
fornia for which the contract has been signed is to be 
finished in seven months. 


Lumber Charters. 


The schooner J. W. Clise is chartered for lumber from: 
Puget Sound to Valparaiso, for orders, and the schooner 
Alpena is fixed to load on the Columbia River or at Willapa 
Harbor for the same port, with option of Australia. Fol- 
lowing the charter of the steamer Robert Dollar from the 
Coast to Hongkong at the high rate of 7 shillings on time 
charter comes the announcement that the steamer Jkalis has 
been rechartered for lumber from the Columbia River to 
to this port and $4.75 to $5 south. 

Offshore freights are stiff and tending upward, with no 
signs of relief for lumber shippers. Coastwise lumber 
freights are very firm at $4.25 to $4.50 from Puget Sound 
to this port and $4.75 ..to $5 south. 

Among the recent offshore shipments of lumber from San 
Francisco is the following: Steamer Maitai, Australia— 
101,062 feet lumber; Tahiti—25,000 feet lumber; Friendly 
Islands—13,000 feet lumber. 


Late Lumber News. 


S. F. Dart, special representative of the Hudson Lum- 
ber Co., a pencil manufacturer operating ten factories, 
has been at Sisson arranging for the purchase and trans- 
portation of cedar timber for his company. L. A. Shel- 
don, of Sisson, has been awarded a contract for getting 
out cedar logs for pencil lumber. 

Charles R. McCormick, who returned recently from San 
Diego, says that the large plant of the Charles R. Me- 
Cormick Lumber Co. at that point is in full operation. 
The planing mill is busy and a good stock of lumber is 
on hand in the distributing yards. It is understood that 
large quantities of fir mining timbers will be shipped 
from the Northwest to San Diego by the McCormick 
line of steam schooners and then reshipped by rail to 
Arizona, Mexico and Nevada. ‘Ties will also be han- 
dled in the same manner. 

Leonard Hammond, manager of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., takes a hopeful view of the redwood lumber out- 
look for the current year. The big redwood mill at 
Samoa, on Humboldt Bay, is operating at fully the usual 
rate and lumber is moving steadily to the foreign, Coast 
and eastern markets. Last week an annual conference 
of heads of departments of the various plants of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. with President A. B. Hammond 
was held in this city by G. W. Fenwick, manager of the 
Hammond interests on Humboldt Bay; G. B. McLeod, 
manager of the Columbia River plant; R. S. Shaw, man- 
ager of the Mill City plant in Oregon; F. R. Olin, log- 
ging manager at the last named plant, and W. W. Peed 
and John Ayres, logging managers at Samoa and Astoria, 
respectively. 

A half interest in the Ophir planing mill at Oroville 
has been purchased by R. K. Moody from M. A. Red- 
ding. Leslie & Woody, the new owners, wi'l make im- 
provements in the mill and operate it in conjunction with 
the Western Pacific lumber yard. 

William Herrick, of Durley & Herrick, recently an- 
nounced that a planing mill is to be installed during the 
coming season at Doyle, Lassen County. The firm will 
locate the plant on a-spur of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way. Lumber will be hauled from its sawmill at Last 
Chance. It is estimated that nearly 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be shipped through Doyle each year by the 
lumber firm. ; 

As was generally expected, the Verdi Lumber Co., of 
Verdi, Nevada, submitted the highest bid for the stand- 
ing timber in Lemon Canyon, and under the regulations 


of the Forest Service approximately $164,000 will be 
paid by the corporation to the Government. The com- 
pany is given ten years in which to cut all of the timber 
purchased. According to reports, a railroad about 20 
miles in length will be constructed by the company for 
the transportation of logs and lumber. 

The Mahogany Eucalyptus & Land Co. has been in- 
corporated at Martinez with capital stock of $1,500,000. 
The seven directors are A. A. Moore, jr., and F. C. 
Havens, of Piedmont; John A. MecNear, of San Fran- 
cisco; Frank W. Wilson, of Berkeley, and H. Wads- 
worth, William Cavalier and Charles Rudolph, of Oak- 
land. The company has purchased 409 acres of land in 
the western part of Contra Costa County, near Rust. 

J. H. Dieckmann, jr., of the Dieckmann Hardwood 
Co., manufacturer of and dealer in foreign and domes- 
tic cabinet woods and other hardwoods, with main 
office at 244 California Street, reports that his com- 
pany’s business is very satisfactory as far as volume 
is concerned, but that competition is overly keen, 
which has resulted in ruinously low prices. The Dieck- 
mann company is an extensive operator and handles 
in addition to a complete line of American woods an 
extensive assortment of Spanish and oriental hard- 
woods. 


Personals. 


Bruce Fair, whose marriage last month to Miss Clarice 
Lucke was one of the social events of the season, has 
returned with his bride from a honeymoon spent in south- 
ern California. He represents in California the Dempsey, 
the Danaher and the Point Defiance lumber companies, all 
of Tacoma, Wash. 

A. L. Coggins, a lumberman of Lamoine, is among late 
arrivals. 

_L. C. Williams, a lumberman who has large interests in 
Washington and in West Virginia, has arrived here and 
is looking up timber land investments. 

H. W. Swift, manager of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Co., is here, en route to Seattle. 

W. K. Hughes, who formerly had a lumber office at 
Portland and represented J. J. Moore & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco in Oregon, has returned to this city to engage in the 
wholesale trade. 

F. McGillan has opened offices at 912-914 Rialto 
Building as a wholesale dealer in poles, crossarms, piles 
and posts. He has just been awarded a large contract for 
poles by an electric company in southern California. 

BE. Carlson, who travels California for the Portland 
Lumber Co., has just returned from a tour of the big 
interior valleys and reports fair stocks of lumber on hand, 
which would move much more rapidly if a few good rain- 
storms which are overdue would materialize. 

A. J. Russell, California agent for the Portland Lumber 
Co., has left for Seattle to attend the convention of the 
Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, as have George 
Burnett and Charles L. Burnett, of Tulare; Manager Dean 
of the Diamond Match Co.’s_ retail lumber department at 
Chico; G. K. Crane, D. E. Eyman and Frank Frane, all 
San Joaquin Valley retailers, and R. A. Hiscox, retail 
manager for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city. 

_ E. J. Woolverton of Grimsby, Canada, is in the city, as 
is E. King, of the King Lumber Co., of Bakersfield, — 

W. S. Cram, a prominent sawmill man of Wallapa Har- 
bor, has arrived from Raymond, Wash. 

George S. Deeks, a lumberman of ‘Toronto, is here on a 
tour of the Coast, accompanied by Mrs. Deeks. 

H. Hortung, who is interested in lumbering at Aber- 
deen, Wash., was a recent San Francisco visitor. | 

Fred Linderman, a shipping man of this city, recently 
contracted for the construction of a steam schooner for the 
coastwise lumber trade. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Redwood Mills in Active Operation—German Pencil 
Manufacturers Test Redwood and Report Favor- 
ably—Shipments by Water. 


EvREKA, CAL., Feb. 12.—Continued activity is evi- 
denced at the redwood mills of this country, especially 
in offshore shipping, the volume of which will far exceed 
that of any previous year, according to the orders already 
placed in the hands of operators. Last year several 
shipments were made by vessel to San Francisco for 
New Zealand delivery, and the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co. is now loading the Norwegian bark Catharina with 
rough clear redwood for the United Kingdom. Another 
field which is being opened for redwood is among the 
pencil factories of Germany. Numerous tests have been 
made of the suitability of narrow, vertical grained red- 
wood for this purpose, and it is believed that it will 
prove as satisfactory as the woods now in use. 

The large mill of the Northern Redwood Lumber OCo., 
at Korbel, which has been closed three weeks for general 
repairs, has resumed operation. The mill owned by the 
same concern at Riverside, a few miles below Korbel, is 
closed for repairs. 

The Humboldt Milling Co., at Fortuna, has been com- 
pelled to close its plant as a result of damage by the 
extremely high waters in Eel River. The mill will be 
reopened as soon as it is possible to repair the damage, 
probably within a week’s time. 

Plans are being worked out by a number of shingle 
millmen around Arcata and Blue Lake, led by A. E. 
Buckley, of the defunct firm of Peed & Buckley, whose 
mill was destroyed by fire this summer, for the establish- 
ment of a shingle mill near Blue Lake. 

The work being done by the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Co. toward uniting Eureka with San Francisco 
by rail is resulting in several of the large eastern roads 
becoming cognizant of the possibilities of Eureka as a 
future distributing point for the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, and a number of them have had their agents 
here looking over the field and trying to line up for 
future business. C. T. Slauson, of the Erie Railroad, 
has been assigned Humboldt as a regular calling place, 
his road desiring to be ‘‘on the ground’’ when the time 
of direct shipping from this place becomes a reality. 

General Manager Donald Macdonald, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., Scotia, has entered a sanitarium in San 
Francisco on account of ill health, brought on by nervous 





The Demand For 
Quality and Service 
Is Increasing Daily 


in the lumber business, due clearly to the 
progress being made in all other lines of 
building material. Many of you dealers 
have felt this for some time. We also 
saw it, but being forewarned enabled us 
to forearm ourselves and through our 
agency and the eighteen modern mills 
back of it we are making new friends and 
customers daily for our 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless SPRU CE ™ ae or 
: : actory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 
4. J SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 
KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 
J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T P WHITE, District Manager. 


SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 
J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE —P. 0. Box 1269 
2. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 


TACOMA —P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—2789 Valentine Avenue 
Cc. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. ; 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, Distrigt Saiesman. 


PH!ILADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman, 
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trouble, which has developed rapidly since the recent 
death of Mrs. Macdonald. 

The French ships, Chateaubriand and Versailles, which 
cleared for the United Kingdom over a wek ago, are still 
barbound. ‘The French bark Boieldieu has arrived in tow of 
the Hammond Lumber Co.’s steamer General Hubbard and 
is at the wharf of the Little River Redwood Co., where its 
cargo of United Kingdom redwood will be loaded for Comyn, 
Mackall & Co. The barkentine Thomas P. Emigh, chartered 
by the Charles Nelson company, has arrived to load redwood 
for Mexican ports. 

rhree Norwegian tramp steamers have been fixed for late 
February and early March loading. Probably the first to 
arrive will be the steamer Artemis, chartered by the American 
frading Co. to take on redwood for Australia. The Tricolor 
is due March 1 for W. R. Grace & Co. to load sawn ties and 
rough clear redwood for the west coast of South America. 
The Guernsey, under charter to Davies & Fehon, now bound 
from Neweastle to the Hawaiian Islands with coal, after dis- 
charging there will proceed to California. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has chartered the steam schooner 
Washington. belonging to Olson & Mahoney, to run to its 
Field's Landing wharves, this necessitated by the recent dis- 
posal of its steamer Temple E. Dorr to the Hicks-Haupt- 
man Co. 





High Altitude Soft 


White Pine 


Northern California 
Southern Oregon 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


SrSrGsPoeoOocods 











Flooring, 


Ceiling, 


FI Bevel 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 











Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 114x3, 1x4 and 1%/x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


























me Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOL 


RAILROAD TIMBERS AND PILING 
IDAHO WHITE AND WESTERN PINE 
COAST FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 

H. J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., ‘Spoxewe’ wag 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this 
week. He characterized the prospects for a good demand 
for lumber as promising. 

W. J. Vortrees, president of the Bushnell Tank 
Works, Bushnell, Ill., was in Chicago on one of his 
periodical visits this week. 

R. J. Wiggs, secretary of R. J. Darnell (Ine.), Mem- 
phis, is laid up at his home sick, and it is the hope 
of his many friends that he will be about in a few 
days. 

S. H. Fullerton, president, and R. W. Fullerton, see- 
retary, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., were in Chicago this week conferring with C. M. 
Smalley, its Chicago manager. 

Geo. W. Whipple, of the Advance Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., spent a day in Chicago this week 
en route to the Pacifie Coast, where he expects to visit 
the Coast lumber and shingle manufacturers. 


F. M. Snell, general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., at New Orleans, La., was a Chicago 
visitor this week conferring with the concern’s sales- 
men who cover the Central West territory. 


George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, returned Monday from a trip to the Southland, 
where he was investigating timber conditions and 
incidentally visiting some of his friends in the lumber 
trade. 


F. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the William- 
son-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, Ill., was in 
Chicago this week and stated that both the yeneer and 
hardwood business showed great improvement since the 
first of the year. 


Herman Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Broken Bow, Okla., while in Chi- 
cago said business was improving and especially is this 
true in Oklahoma, where its special kind of yellow pine 
is a household word. 


J. G. Peters, president and general manager of 
the Horton Manufacturing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., was in 
Chicago this week, and placed several good sized orders 
for lumber to enter into washing machines, of which 
this concern is a large manufacturer. 

Louis Hurter, who has recently severed his connec- 
tion with the Wheelock Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, to enter the wholesale lumber business, left 
Friday of this week for New Orleans to perfect con- 
nections with some of the yellow pine mills of the 
South. 


Max Pease, of the Galloway Pease Lumber Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., was in Chicago this week in attend- 
ance at the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Sales Managers’ Association. Mr. Pease was 
more than satisfied with the amount of business his 
concern is doing. 


C. M. MeDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., spent a day in Chicago this week. He 
reports a good demand for lumber, as the order book 
begins to fatten. However, with broken stocks when 
winter once breaks the problem of the yellow pine manu- 
facturers will be great. 


The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio, 
makes the important announcement that it manufac- 
tures plain and quarter sawed white oak and chestnut. 
The oak is made from’ Dickenson County (Virginia) 
timber and is noted for the superiority of its texture 
and the beauty of its color. 


M. W. MeDonald; of Chicago, returned Monday 
from a month’s journey visiting Cuba and the South. 
He is very much younger than when he left Chicago. 
He entertained the lumbermen aboard an Illinois 
Central train with reminiscences of the old Chippewa 
Valley and other logging conditions in the Northwest. 


R. J. Darnell, of Memphis, Tenn., was in town this 
week and in speaking of trade conditions, remarked 
that the demand for quarter sawed oak was on the in- 
crease, in fact it is the healthy sort of an inquiry 
that begets more business. He is also of the opinion 
that gum in all grades will advance as the grass 
comes up. 


D. P. Upshaw, of the Arlington Lumber Co., Arling- 
ton, Ky., was in Chicago this week and took advan- 
tage of the concatenation last Wednesday evening to 
become a Hoo-Hoo. He proved his versatility as a 
lumber salesman by the witty manner in which he 
answered Junior Hoo-Hoo Rourke’s questions. He 
said that business was good with his concern. 


A. Lincoln Knefler, who has been connected with the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago, for about 12 
years and who for several years has had charge of 
the compilation of the reference book, and whose 
work therefore is better known to the trade than is 
Mr. Knefler himself, has succumbed to the ‘‘call of 
the land’’ and will leave in a few days for California, 
where he has bought a small lemon ranch located 
near San Diego. 


T. A. Peterson and A. G. Foster, who have been 
operating the Harvey Coal Co., Harvey, Ill., have 
recently incorporated the Harvey Coal & Lumber Co., 
and will shortly put in a stock of lumber. In connec- 
tion with its coal business this company has been deal- 
ing in building material, such as plaster, lime, cement, 











brick, tile ete., so that when it gets its lumber in it 





will have not only a complete stock of lumber and 
building materials but coal also. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the Yellow Pine Depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago this week and, in the course of conver- 
sation, stated that if the soft weather which the mills 
of the South had been having continued prices he 
thought would soar. Orders were plentiful, and he 
believed that the mills would be hard put to supply the 
demand in a short time. 


Al G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., was much in evidence 
at the convention ot the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association dispensing his usual 
amount of sunshine and looking glass paper weights, 
which bore on the back the advertisement of the Vir- 
ginia G Rainy Lake Co. Mr. Flournoy was optimistie 
as to the outlook for business during the coming year. 


F. K. Bissell, treasurer of the Rib Falls Lumber 
Co., of Rib Falls, Wis., was in Chicago last Thursday 
on a short business trip. Mr. Bissell was very cheer- 
ful concerning trade for 1912, saying that he thought 
the manufacturer of hardwood lumber, when he came 
to balance his books, would have a profit on the right 
side this year. He based his conelusions on the in- 
creasing demand and the condition in the South, stocks 
of good dry lumber being shot to pieces. 


George B. Rookwood, eastern Iowa sales agent for 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., with headquarters in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in Chicago this week and 
found time to pay his respects to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and mixed with the crowd of 
Illinois lumber dealers who were in convention at the 
Hotel Sherman this week. Mr. Rookwood says that 
business has been very good and he looks for a con- 
tinuation of it throughout the year. 


Henry Ruge, the genial retailer of Beecher, Ill., was 
in Chicago this weekein attendance upon the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders Supply Dealers’ Association and 
incidentally wore a yard-wide smile. On being pressed 
to explain the cause of his excessive high spirits he 
stated that the stork recently delivered a 9-pound boy 
at his home. He stated that he already had a girl in 
the family and all he needed was a boy to perpetuate 
the name of Ruge in the lumber business at Beecher. 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, came down from Minneapolis, Minn., 
to attend the annual convention of the Illinois brethren 
this week and incidentally paid the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the courtesy of a valued call. Mr. Hollis, who is 
very familiar with the pending litigation in which he 
and others are involved, believes that the Government is 
proceeding in that matter with entire freedom from bias 
and that it is the intention of the law officers to see that 
the defendants are justly deait with. 





CHICAGO CAPITALISTS IN BIG NORTHERN 
TIMBER DEAL. 


As noted in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN recently, the Wachsmuth Lumber Co., of Bay- 
field, Wis., in which Joseph Miksak and V. F. Mashek, 
of the Pilsen Lumber Co., Chicago, are heavily inter- 
ested, has lately closed a deal with the Red Cliff 
Lumber Co. whereby the Wachsmuth company bought 
all the remaining timber holdings of the Red Clift 
company in Bayfield county. The purchase involves 
over 8,000 acres, estimated to cut about 60,000,000 feet 
of hemlock, hardwoods and cedar. ; 

A short time ago the Wachsmuth Lumber Co. also 
bought the remaining timber of the Bayfield Mill Co. 
These additions to its previous large “holdings give 
it control of practically all the stumpage remaining 
on the Bayfield peninsula and insure the operation 
of its large mill at Bayfield for many years. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
By winning three games Monday night the Hard- 
wood Mills opened up the gap between first and second 
place. The Sash and Doors five by taking two from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN team is now within one 
game of being tied fer second place. In the other 
series the Hettlers took two from the Oaks. The team 
standing and scores for last Monday night follow: 


TEAMS. W. tPF LAR OF 
Marawood Bilis: ..«:<-603% 652% 25 






AMETRICAN TWUMBERMAN 6 oo 5 css ccs eesees 21 
SRUESER) RMDEA” PD OMDIOES «555.5 iy + vege aie, bon bi ele 0-\5.4% ws 20 
A DS 2 Bae Sarr ts eee ee ger Ser hen enn eg 17 
ERROR MN US UEE gs et Baths Seca Ro pial alle ak te os te Ow. 13 
BTR 2c 5 soo 5 0.w 910 5,0:0:016104 6010 6.916 0.66 6100-010 48 404 016 2 
Sash & Doors. Ist 2d. 8d. Am, L’b’man. 
Ehrhardt ee bis RODUIR ie sis sina. aie 14 
B. Daddoell......... ‘ i eee 23 
Workellar ....< Staehlin 
W. Liddell S20 Se re 
LGOWWES: Sasa ws as f Darlington 
DOUGIB: S55 wicis an TOCA 6.00.0..9.06 
Chestnuts. Ist. Hardwoods. 4 
BOPOUGr 26.20 7 MONEE o.6scsnckoe 
PMOOVEr 2.0.0.5 PRON 4 siaeies ores 
SERRE) 3a coh oat 28 wt Vee Sere 


ORRE? «65 5.6k00 5% i 


Dyixiey ..5....°8e 


Arnemann 
sennett 
Masten 





Totals 


TOLBIB:. 64544 
Oaks. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. 
Dempsey ...... 146 161) 156 Westphal ..... 
WAGNCr .6.66scs 384 1388 117 Brailsford 
Matheson ......161 154 153 McGrath 
Marshall ....<. 162. 108 102 BGG: tv eos sores 0 
Larson ....5...802 145 144 AIDTECRE .:62056 
Totals ......795 706 672 TOtAlp: 46048 
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NEW YELLOW PINE WHOLESALE PARTNER- 
SHIP FORMED. 

It was announced this week that John C. Me- 
Lachlin had joined forces with James L. Lane in the 
wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. This union should 
make for greater success for the firm of J. L. Lane & 


Co. The offices of the new partnership will be con- 
tinued at the old number, 532-533 Stock Exchange 
Building, Chicago. Both of these gentlemen have 


had many years of experience in handling yellow pine 
and it will stand to reason that with the additional 
knowledge of J. C. McLachlin in the manufacture of 
this wood unusually good results should follow with 
reliable manufacturers back of them. 

Neither of these gentlemen needs an introduction to 
the trade. J. L. Lane has made a success in the com- 
mission business in Chicago. He has been in the lum- 
ber business 33 years. He came to Chicago at the age 
of 19, working first for the Soper & Pond Co., which 
was succeeded later by the Soper Lumber Co. Mr. 
Lane worked himself up to the position of general 





JAMES LL. LANE, CHICAGO, IL1..: 
J. LL. Lane & Co. 


sales agent with the Soper & Pond Co., later leaving 
that concern to become purchasing agent for the In- 
terstate Lumber Co., which had a number of line yards 
in the West. From there he went to the Western Sash 
& Door Co., Kansas City. He left that concern to 
enter business for himself, first under the partnership 
of Lane & Tschudy, of Kansas City, and Greenway 
Lumber Co., of Arkansas; later with a half interest 
in the Lane-Connelly Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 
Owing to ill health, he was forced to dispose of his 
interests in Kansas City and he returned to Chicago, 
entering the lumber business on a commission basis. 
Shortly after he became interested in the East St. Louis 
Walnut Co., of St. Louis, Mo., remaining there about 
two years, and then he returned to Chicago, again 
entering business for himself. This time he set- 
tled in this city for good and has worked up a large 
wholesale commission business, which, as he says, is 





JOHN C. McLACHLIN, CHICAGO, ILM. ; 
J. I. Lane & Co. 


naturally the result of the large acquaintance which he 
enjoys. Mr. Lane is a great association man. He was 
one of the early organizers of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, which was organized 
in 1889, of which for the first seven years of its ex- 
istence he was secretary, caring for it at odd moments 
taken from his lumber business at Kansas City. Mr. 
Lane was equally interested in the amalgamation of the 
three associations of Chicago and was one of the six 
directors in the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
He was reélected last January to serve for 1912 and is 
also chairman of the entertainment committee. 


J. L. McLachlin, while not claiming to have been in. 


the lumber business as long as his partner, has been 
connected with the yellow pine end of the trade for the 
last 20 years. He first spent about three years saw- 
milling in Little Bay, Ark., after which he was sent 
by the owners of the Big Four mills in Arkansas to 
St. Louis, with instructions to establish a selling 
agency, which was the original combination sales 
office and was called the Big Four Lumber Co. He held 
that position 14 years and then resigned to accept the 
office of vice president and manager of the Dixie Lum- 
ber Co., and when the mills of that concern in Louisi- 
ana were absorbed by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
Mr. MeLachlin went along as a portion of the assets. 
He came to Chicago in 1908, establishing and manag- 
ing the office of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. in this 
city. Mr. MeLachlin was highly successful in con- 
ducting all three of the above named yellow pine sell- 
ing companies, and with his judgment and knowledge 
of yellow pine manufacturing the new firm should 
rapidly become a power in Chicago wholesaling circles. 





DECISION ON PER DIEM FREIGHT CHARGES. 


A decision with potentially far-reaching consequences 
was rendered January 18 by the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of Illinois, sitting at Springfield. 
The commission held that a railroad can not charge car 
rentals in addition to its charges for switching move- 
ments. The case was that of the East Side Packing Co., 
of East St. Louis, vs. the Vandalia Railroad. The 
Vandalia road was charging the East Side Packing 
Co. $3 for switching each ear, and in addition $2 car 
rental for each ear. The packing company paid the 
car rental under protest and appealed the case to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 

After establishing its power of jurisdiction the com- 
mission stated the proposition on which the whole case 
hinged, namely: Has the defendant railroad company 
the legal right, under the law, in addition to the $3 
switching charge for transporting cars from the plant 
of the complainant to other plants or other terminals 
for further transportation, to make an additional 
charge of $2 for ‘‘car rental,’’ as set forth in the 
petition and admitted by the defendant company? 
After arguing the question and citing various prece- 
dents, the commission rendered its decision as follows: 


The commission holds that the defendant railroad, being 
a common carrier, * * and its business being that of 
furnishing transportation to the public, in order to furnish 





EDMOND F. DODGE, CHICAGO, ILL. : 
Complainant's Attorney in Car Rental Case. 


such transportation it is necessary for it to have suitable 
instrumentalities and facilities, which would include proper 
and suitable cars in order to do the work required of it as 
such a common carrier. That being true, and application 
having been made to it as such common carrier for cars, it 
was its duty to furnish such car or cars to the person 
requiring the same and, when such car or cars were loaded, 
to switch the same to the destination as billed by the shipper, 
for which transportation the defendant railroad would have a 
right to make a reasonable shipping charge; but it being the 
duty of such common carrier, in order to properly conduct 
its business, to furnish a car, a car rental is unauthorized 
by law. bs As ; 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged and decreed by the com- 
mission that the said defendant railroad shall from this date 
desist from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving any 
car rental in addition to their regular published tariff rate 
for switching. 

The decision establishes an important precedent. 
Any shipper may now have a similar ruling brought 
against any railroad. This applies only to the State 
of Illinois at present, but the decision is likely to in- 
fluence other state commissions in their ruling on the 
same subject. As the per diem charge has long been 
a source of annoyance to shippers, there is reason to 
believe they will not be slow to follow the lead of the 
East Side Packing Co. and make themselves a party 
to the ruling. If the lumber associations of the state 
would combine with other industrial associations in an 
appeal to the Railroad and Warehouse Commission the 
exacting of car rentals and per diem charges on the 
part of railroads operating in Illinois would be a thing 
of the past. 

The attorneys who presented the case for the East 
Side Packing Co. were W. B. Moulton and Edmond F. 
Dodge, of Chicago. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GENERAL OFFICE: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


. | Monroe, Miss. 
MILLS: : Pinebur, Miss. 


Our Specialty: Timbers and kiln dried 1” stock 


STORAGE 


We have storage space for transit or rejected 
lumber on our yard at Throop & 22nd Sts., 
Chicago. Reasonable prices for handling, storage 
and insurance. Will also undertake to dispose of 
any lumber stored with us if desired. 


Schultz & Cowen Co. 


1225 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO. 




















W.B. CRANE AND ComPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 
Mills at Falcon, Miss. 





Chicago. 





Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 

CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 




















Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR] Mills at Mattoon, Wis.|] Fir & Red Cedar 








D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 
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Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 























J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street ss CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. | 
; Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


2244-2252 Laflin Street, ° 
Railroad and 


TIMBER #223232": 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 

















CHICAGO. | 
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Have a reputation for dependability, 
superiority and uniformity among 
those dealers who have handled them 
for years. 

The same unassailable methods 
that have characterized Roper trans- 
actions in the past are in vogue 
today and satisfaction is guaranteed. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 








and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 
and we ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Franklin Bank Bldg., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

18 Broadway. - - - - NEW YORK. 

Prudential Building, BUFFALO, N.Y. 

170 Summer Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK. 


1865 1911 






































_ A. B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 


























Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 


Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA, 





SALES 
OFFICE, 
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FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MontrREAL, P. Q., Feb. 12.—Reports from various for- 
estry centers in Quebee and the Maritime Provinces in- 
dicate that this year promises better things than 1911. 
The poor demand from Great Britain and the United 
States affected the lumber trade seriously during 1911, 
but so far in 1912 inquiries show an improvement over 
the figures of last year. In 1911 the Province of New 
Brunswick exported to European ports 285,000,000 feet 
of lumber, a decrease of over 40,000,000 feet from the 
figures of the previous year. In Nova Scotia the 1911 
cut amounted to 400,000,000 superficial feet, of which 
200,000,000 was exported, the remainder being made into 
cordwood, colliery lumber and pulp logs. The _ pros- 
pects for 1912 show an improvement. The Province of 
Quebec exported during 1911 forest produce to the value 
of $4,430,329, being a slight decrease from the figures of 
1910. From Montreal a total of 103,473,000 feet b. m. 
was exported, showing a falling off of nearly 14,400,000 
feet. 

A large number of lumbermen and paper manufac- 
turers from this Province were in attendance at the 
Forestry convention in Ottawa this week. The delegates 
on their return expressed themselves as highly satisfied 
with the discussions which took place at the convention. 
Efforts will be made to have the Government of this 
Province increase its grant to the forestry department in 
order better to safeguard forests from fire. 

Increasing interest is being taken in this Province in 
the conservation of forests. The forestry school which 
has been established in connection with the University 
of Laval is doing an increasingly important work. Schol- 
arships have been established by the Government to en- 
courage the attendance of students. A forestry nursery 
has been established at Bethierville, where forest seed- 
lings are being raised to be used for replanting denuded 
areas in the agricultural areas of the Province. The 
Government is also having its forest engineers report on 
public lands before opening them for settlement and 
otherwise giving advice regarding the preservation of 
forests. The Government is also inspecting the forestry 
reserve which was set aside a few years ago and is 
exploring the newer parts of the Province for the pur- 
pose of reporting upon the timber resources. It has 
also voted a larger appropriation for preventing forest 
fires and is assisting in the enforcing of its laws. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 12.—The Canadian Western 
Lumber Co., which has the largest mill in the province, 
is the busiest, largely on orders from the Canadian 
Northern Railway. Sir William Mackenzie and Sir 
Donald Mann, heads of the railway company, are also 
largely interested in the lumber concern, and naturally 
the Canadian Northern lumber business comes to the 
mill. One of the recent large orders is for 16,000,000 
feet for the Canadian Northern. The mill has cther 
trade, and at a banquet tendered Sir Donald Mann in 
New Westminster on Tuesday evening of last week 
Col. A. D. Davidson announced that the mill plant would 
be running night and day in a short time. 

Provincial returns for the last year show that timber 
cut amounted to 1,100,000,000 feet, as compared with 
936,000,000 feet in 1910. Of the total cut, 45,000,000 
feet was exported to the United States. Royalties and 
taxes, exclusive of rentals, amounted to $444,333, as 
against $393,598 the previous year. The royalty does 
not show all the timber cut, for many lands are exempt. 
The total revenue from the timber branch for 1911 was 
$2,297,452. 

One or two features in the export trade are noted in 
the report of the British Columbia Mills, Timber & 
Trading Co., for 1911. There was a falling off in the 
total amount, the respective figures being 30,805,113 
feet for 1911 and 34,677,385 in 1910. Twenty-three ves- 
sels loaded in 1910, 19 of which were sailing ships, while 
last year out of 21 vessels loading at the Hastings mill 
only seven were windjammers. In 1910 7,094,693 feet 
was shipped to Chile, but none last year, the trade hav- 
ing gone to American mills. Business with South Africa 
also fell off. On the other hand, it nearly doubled with 
Australia, and 2,000,000 more feet of lumber went to the 
United Kingdom. The figures were in feet: Australia, 
18,329,724; United Kingdom, 6,447,942; Fiji Islands, 
2,521,670; Japan and China, 1,890,000; South Africa, 
1,358,249; Mexico, 163,022; New Zealand, 94,120 feet. 

The Waterhouse liner Strathairly has loaded 2,000,000 
feet of lumber at the Hastings mill for Australia. 

Recent visitors were T. D. and R. D. Merrill, of the 
Merrill-Ring Lumber Co. They own large limits in 
British Columbia, some of which were acquired many 
years ago. They regard timber as an investment and 
stated that the market is not large enough to justify 
them in engaging in extensive logging operations, and 
besides there seemed to be enough sawmills to supply 
the demand. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 12.—The Winnipeg building in- 
spector declares that the city will have a record amount 
of building operations this year. Already the aggregate 
of permits is considerably larger than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The indications are that a large 
number of better class blocks than usual will be erected. 
The lumber trade in the country is still quiet, but the 
prospects are very encouraging. The leading cities and 
towns of Saskatchewan and Alberta have started the year 
well as far as building is concerned. 

The big sash and door factory of the McCormick Manu- 


facturing Co. (Ltd.), St. Boniface, Manitoba, was burned, 
at a loss of about $25,000. The insurance amounted to 
only about $5,000. 

The yards and office of the Calwell Lumber Co., at 
Zealandia, Saskatchewan, were burned a few days ago, 
with loss of about $20,000 and insurance of $11,000. 

The Central Lumber Co. has started a wholesale and 
retail lumber business in Calgary, Alberta. 

The Raymond-Birnie Lumber Co. is transferring its 
headquarters from Brandon, Manitoba, to Calgary, Al- 
berta. 

The Lombard Investment Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg, 
capital $100,000, has incorporated, to buy, sell and other- 
wise deal in timber and timber limits. 


AN INLAND EMPIRE BUILDER. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


headquarters in Duluth. They continued in this business 
until 1895, when the Northland Pine Co. was formed 
by the Kehl & Deary, the Musser, the Weyerhaeuser and 
the Laird-Norton interests. The Northland Pine Co. had 
headquarters in Duluth, and under Mr. Deary’s manage- 
ment bought and sold pine timber in Minnesota. In 
1900 Mr. Deary went to Idaho and began buying timber 
in that State. The Northland Pine Co. acquired a large 
tract of Idaho pine timber, and in 1903, when the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. was formed, the latter concern acquired 
the holdings of the Northland Pine Co. and the Wis- 
consin Log & Lumber Co., which was controlled by Henry 
Turrish, of Duluth. 

The officers of the Potlatch Lumber Co. are Charles 
A. Weyerhaeuser, president, Little Falls, Minn.; Henry 
Turrish, vice president, Duluth, Minn., and William 
Deary, general manager, and A. W. Laird, assistant man- 
ager, Potlatch, Idaho. 

At the same time the Potlatch Lumber Co. acquired 
a small sawmill at Palouse, Wash., and began operating 
it, and in 1905 it started the construction of the big 
plant of the Potlatch Lumber Co. at Potlatch, twelve 
miles east of Palouse, across the line in Idaho. It also 
began the construction of the Washington, Idaho & Mon- 
tana Railroad, which now has 50 miles of main line, ex- 
tending from Palouse, Wash., to Bovil, Idaho. 

At Potlatch the Potlatch Lumber Co. constructed a 
sawmill equipped with four bands and a gang, which 
began operating in September, 1906. Where there was 
nothing before the company began its operations there is 
now a thriving little city. 

In July, 1910, the Potlatch Lumber Co. began the 
construction of a second plant at Elk River, Idaho, that 
was put in operation early last year. It is operated en- 
tirely by electricity, is equipped with three bands, and is 
the largest electrically operated sawmill in the world. 
The planing mill of the Elk River plant is also operated 
by electricity from the same power plant. The company 
has also been experimenting in operating donkey engines 
for logging purposes by electricity and next spring will 
begin logging by electricity. 

Although Mr. Deary went west in 1900 first it was a 
year later when he took up his residence in Spokane. He 
afterward moved to Potlatch, where he has a comfortable 
home. His family consists of his wife and four children, 
the oldest a young lady who is married, and the youngest 
11 years of age. 

Mr. Deary is one of the strong characters of the west- 
ern lumber industry. At the head of operations which 
are among the world’s largest in lumbering, he is thor- 
oughly practical in his handling of such large affairs, 
and he has an efficient organization for the carrying on 
of these extensive operations. In the company’s yard 
at Potlatch and at Elk River, Idaho, are millions of 
feet of lumber for supplying the needs of users of lumber 
throughout the world. The Potlatch Lumber Co. was the 
first concern to ship a cargo of Idaho white pine lumber 
to South America, loading it on vessels at Tacoma, on 
Puget Sound. The company has sold a large quantity 
of Idaho white pine to be shipped to the South American 
trade during the present year. Its clear, shop and fac- 
tory lumber goes to the factories of the Mississippi 
River country and of the Atlantic coast, and its yard 
stock is being used in the prairie regions of the middle 
West. 

Mr. Deary retired from the presidency of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with the thanks of his 
constituency for his successful administration of its 
affairs, after leaving upon it the impress of unusually 
effective executive control, and unquestionably he will 
continue a dominant factor in the lumber activities of 
the Inland Empire. , 








IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo, N. DaK., Feb. 12.—The Nortz Lumber Co., of 
Breckenridge, Minn., has bought the entire stock and 
the sash and door plant of H. C. Rhud, Bismarck, N. D., 
and will repair and rebuild the yards. 

Within four months two retail yards have been estab- 
lished at Thief River Falls, Minn. The Thief River 
Falls Sash & Door Co. built new sheds early in the win- 
ter and filled them with material, but it is now doubling 
its capacity. W. W. Prichard, sr., who formerly lived 
at Thief River Falls and later operated a sawmill near 
Tacoma, Wash., has also opened a retail yard at Thief 
River Falls and is shipping in the product of his western 
mill. 

The big demand for lumber at Thief River Falls has 
been occasioned by the opening of drained lands in Mar- 
shall, Pennington and Beltrami Counties. 

A. W. Olson has been appointed manager of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., at Finley, N. Dak. 

L. H. Clow, of Pierre, S. Dak., has sold his interest 
in the Clow-Schaaf Lumber Co. to J. C. Merrill and 
L. L. Schaaf, who will conduct the business under the 
style Merrill-Schaaf Lumber Co. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 
Helena—The Helena Hardwood Lumber Co. 





has sold out 


to the Theo. Fathaeur Lumber Co. 
California. 
Los Angeles—L. W. Blinn & Co. are out of business. 


Connecticut. 
Hartford—The Neuvo Mahogany Co. 
continue business. 
Torrington—The Nicola Valley Pine Lumber C 
creased its capital stock from $2,000 to $3,000. 


Florida. 
Kinney Lumber 


has planned to dis- 


o. has in- 


Gainesville—The Co. has sold out to 
Allison Bros. 

Georgia. 
The Dixon Lumber Co. has dissolved. 

Idaho. 


Troy—The Troy Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
to Lewiston. 


Savannah— 


will move 


Illinois. 
Chicago—Herman F. Michel has been 
Michel Stair Co. 
Chicago—The Ravenswood Mill Co. has changed its name 
to the Quinn-Beaucamp Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Heights—-The Midland Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


lowa. 


Muscatine—The Roach & Musser Sash & Door Co. 
creased its capital stock to $750,000. 


succeeded by the 





has in- 


Kansas. 
9 pees Cantes & Reid have been succeeded by Reid & 
Swim 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Peter Milton Manufacturing Co. has sold 
out to the Hegan Mantle Co. 


Louisiana. 


Vivian—The Louisiana Lumbey Co. has been succeeded by 
the Louisiana Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—L. H. Shepard has been succeeded by the L. H. 

Shepard Co. 
Michigan. 

Breckenridge—George M. Torbert has sold out to A. G. 

oore. 

Detroit—The William F. 
ital stock to $50,0 

Detroit—The Jacob F. 
stock to $100,000. 


Hurd Co. has increased its cap- 
Meier Co. has increased its capital 


Minnesota. 


Clinton—The Geier Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Steinke-Seidl Lumber Co. 
Sanborn—The Lampert Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Koenig & Lampert Co. 
Missouri. 


Koshkonong—U. G. Davis bas sold out to the D. J. Lan- 
on By ced Co. 
b City—The C. E. eo tag Lumber Co. has sold one 


ae re Saunders-Turner Lumber (¢ 
New York. 


Long Island—The Weisberg Mark Co. 
by the Weisberg-Baer Co. 

Rome—The Rome Box & Lumber Co. has bought the plant 
of the Rousseau Box & Shook Co. 


North Carolina. 

Elizabeth City—W. D. Foreman and James Derrickson 
have bought the plant of the North Carolina Tray & Basket 
Co. and will operate it under the name of the Foreman- 
Derrickson Veneering Co. 

North Dakota. 

Anamoose-Balfour-Harvey-Martin—The Phoenix 
Co. has sold out to the H. Thompson Co. 

Fargo—The William H. White Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the William H. White & McCulloch Lumber Co. 

Ohio. 


‘Cincinnati—Edward C. Bradley has been succeeded by the 
E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded 


Lumber 


Pennsylvania. 


McKeesport—James E. 
Philadelphia—The W. 
W. R. Taylor. 


Patterson is closing out. 
R. Taylor Lumber Co. has succeeded 


South Dakota. 


Pukwana—S. W. Sedgwick has sold out to the W. T. 
Cundiff Lumber Co. 


Tennessee. 


Lawrenceburg—A. P. Wylie has been succeeded by the 
A. P. Wylie Manufacturing Co. 

Murfreesboro—The Barker Lumber & 
has been bought by R. H. Lytle and Dr. 


Texas. 
Beasley—C. W. Smith has been succeeded by the C. W. 
Smith Lumber Co. 
Madisonville—The Griffin Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Sheeler Lumber Co. 
San Antonio—The Brown-Horger Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Horger Lumber Co. 
Texas City—The Industrial Fuel & Lumber Co. has sold 
a to the South Texas Lumber Co. 
Waco—C. Mailander & Son have been succeeded by the 
Mailander Co. sini 
ah. 


Salt Lake City—The Taylor Armstrong Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 
Salt Lake City—The Burton Coal & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 
Washington. 
Wenatchee—The Columbia River Lumber Co. has sold out. 


Wisconsin. 
Cumberland—The Beaver Dam Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Miller-Olecott Lumber Co 
Montford—H. J. Jones has perm his lumber yard and coal 
business to the Wisowa Lumber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Alberta. 


Carlstadt—F. E. McDiarmid has sold out to the Bowman- 
Sine Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 4 
Manitoba. 


Brandon—The Raymond-Bornie Lumber Co. is transferring 
its headquarters from Brandon to Calgary, Alta. 


Manufacturing Co. 
J. H. Nelson. 


has been 


INCORPORATIONS. 





California. 

Oakland—tTke anoany Eucalyptus & Land Co., author- 
ized capital $1,500,000 A. Moore, jr., and F. Cc. Havens, 
of Piedmont ; John = ‘meinen. of San Francisco; William 
Cavalier and Charles T, Rudolph, of this city. 


Delaware. 
Wilmington—The Lachman Manufacturing Co. 
facture of boxes ete.), authorized capital $1,000,000. 


Wilmington—The Ludowici Lumber Co., authorized 
ital $20,000; 


(manu- 


cap- 
Henry Canby and others. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The Frank I. Abbott Lumber 
capital $100,000; Frank I. Abbott, J. H. 
Winters and others. 
Chicago—The Michel Stair Co., authorized capital $2,500. 
Chicago—The Morton-Butler Timber Co., authorized cap- 
ital_ $500,000; Morton Butler, William C. Boyden, William 
D. Bangs and others. 
Martinton—The Farmers’ 
lumber etc.), authorized capital $1,180; 
A. Buchan, L. H. Baron and others. 
Rockford—The Illinois School Furniture (Co., 
capital $25,000. 


Co., authorized 
Westover, Eric 


Supply Co. (building material, 


John W. Schroeder, 
authorized 


Kentucky. 

Louisville—The Norman Lumber & Box Co., authorized 
capital $175,000; A. E. Norman, J. V. Norman, S. E. Booker 
and others. 


Lexington—The Lexington Woodenware Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Hanson Thomas, W. II. TT. Conner and 
C. R. Hanson. 

Louisiana. 

DeRidder—The Bundick Creek Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000: W. D. Hoover, president; C. R. Short, vice 
president, and G. R. Harris, secretary-treasurer. 

Maine. 
Portland—The Lumber Products Co.; F. Carroll Burrill, 


Herbert N. Gardner. 


Portland—The Motor Truck & Auto Co., authorized cap- 





ital $10,000 ; Lewis A. Goudy, George W. Merrow and others, 
Michigan. 

_ Marlette—The Thumb Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; W. B. McGill and others. 
Minnesota. 

Cuyuna—The Cuyuna Mining & Timber Co., authorized 


canta $150,000. 
St. Paul—The 


: E Suter-Anderson Lumber 
capital $50,000; 


Theodore Suter and others. 


Mississippi. 
Corinth—The M. M. Elledge Lumber 
ital $15,000; M. M. Elledge, W. L. 


Co., authorized 


Co., authorized cap- 
Elledge and others. 


Missouri. 
- Kansas City—The A. L. Scott Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Nebraska. 


Greenwood—The Independent Lumber & Coal Co.. author- 
ized capital $50,000. 
New Jersey. 
Newark—The Manufacturers Box & Lumber (Co., 
ized capital $25,000; G. Miller and others. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—The Lande Window Co. 


author- 


(sash, door, trim ete.), 


authorized capital $50,000; M. Lande, this city; W. Lyman, 
Dr. H. Ettenson and others. 

New York—Price-Coster & Hecker (timber ete.), author- 
ized capital $30,000; F. C. Price, East Orange, N. J.. and 
others. 

North Carolina. 

Elkin—The Blue Ridge Manufacturing Co., authorized 
capital $25,000 

Morganton—The Burke Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$100,000; N. C. 
F. Goodson. 


Pitts, J. H. Giles, H. M. McElrath and R. 


* Ohio. 


Stryker—The Bruns-Bowersox Land & Lumber Co., au- 
y 


thorized capital $100,000; Henry F. Bruns, Charles A. 
Bowersox, F. M. Bruns and others. 
Oregon. 
Mulino—The Hult Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
Pennsylvania. 
Brockwayville—The Pape-Glair Wood Products Co. 


(veneers etc.) ; John C. Glair, John G. 
and others. 

Philadelphia—The Groat Lumber Co., 
$20,000; Eugene C. Groat and others. 

Philadelphia—The W. R. Taylor Lumber Co 
capital $50,000; W. R. Taylor, 
vice president, and others. 

Point Marion—A. L. 
$25,000. 


Pape, C. R. McCauley 


authorized capital 


., authorized 
president; F. O. Hevener, 


Jenkins & Co., authorized capital 


Texas. 


Beaumont—The George W. Smyth Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $100,000; J. G. Smyth, Frank Alvey, J. B. Smyth 
and others. 
San Antonio—The Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $80,000; Peter Kuntz, F. L. Hillyer and A. Deutsch. 


Virginia. 
Lynchburg—The Greenbrier Lumber Co. (Inc.), suo: 
ized capital $20,000; J. N. Hall, president, Alderson, W. 


J. A. Ford, secretary-treasurer, this city. 
Roanoke-——The Salvation Match Corporation, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Washington. 


Lp —illlaeael Drayton Bay Shingle Co., authorized capital 
50,0 
' Vaneouver—The Mahama Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$200,000 
West Virginia. 


Birch River—The Birch River Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; John S. Howes, J. B. Litchenberger, Henry 
A. Russell ‘and others, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charleston—The Fredonia Co., of Fredonia, N. Y. (mining, 
lumbering etc.), authorized capital $100,000; H. Wilson 
Frost, E. R. Frost, C. J. Berg and others. 

Gilman—The Gilman Dimension Co. (operate saw mills 
ete.), authorized capital $25,000; Oliver C. Cobleitz, of 
Middletown, Md.; W. T. Norton, Charles V. Norton and 
others. 


Parkersburg—The Parkersburg Dock Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000. 


Wisconsin. 

Elderon—The Elderon Wood Product Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; August M. Olson, Burt W. Hays and others. 

Fond du Lac—The Fond du Lac Church Furnishing Co., 
authorized capital $150,000; D. D. Kaum- 
heimer and Fred A. Foster 

Niwot—The Hogsett Lumber & Mercantile Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 


Sutherland, W. 


4 





- the others will come too. 
sure you have in stock the best 


lumber you should order some 
of our 








To be 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


You take no chances when you 
order of us. Every piece of this 
lumber is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and guaranteed to meet all 
the requirements of your trade. Let 
us quote you prices. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washingion, D. C. 











If You Seek Quality 


There is no need look- 
ing farther. Order 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 














ELLINGTON & GUY, "von 
Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 


eee & Pee e R. Co., Meads: — = N.C. Edenton Planing 
perday. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., Colum- 
bia, N. Cc ‘Aoski, N.C, Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


























Lumber Shed Construction. 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase of shed 
construction and other buildings used in connection with a 
retail yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 

OKE 
O. 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 Feet. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. ' 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Brilding, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


British Columbia. 
Vancouver—The Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $2,000,000. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The Lombard Investment Co. 
business), authorized capital $100,000. 


Ontario. 


Arnprior—The Arnprior Box Co., Ltd., authorized capital 
$40,000 ; Daniel McLachlin, William A. Whyte and others. 

Fort Francis—Lockhart & Co., Ltd., authorized capital 
$100,000; Richard Lockhart, Allen G, Seaman, William I’, 
Langworthy and others. 

Meatord—The Knight Manufacturing & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $40,000; George J. Knight, Frederick A. 
Knight, Howard A. Knight and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


Alabama. 
Dyas—The Home Gardens Lumber & Shingle Co. has been 
organized by W. W. Olney, J. B. Lawrence, J. C. Pollman 
and Frank S. Stone. 
Tuscaloosa—The Home Sparks Veneer Co. 
the manufacture of veneers. 
Arkansas. 
Ilorton & Co. recently 


(general lumber 








recently began 


Altus—E. EF. 
trade. 

Doby ville 
mill trade. 


entered the lumber 


Thomas Cox & Son recently entered the saw 


Jonesboro—F. J. Schmuck will organize a company to 
conduct a box manufacturing and interior finish plant, 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—-The Southeastern Lumber Co. 
entered the wholesale trade. 
Indiana. 


The Randolph Roy Lumber & Coal Co. recently 


recently 


Mitchell 


-entered the retail trade. 


lowa. 

Des Moines—D. D. Dangton 
manufacturing trade. 

Palo—The Palo Live Stock & 

organized by J. M. Hayes, W. W. 

Kansas. 

Kanavel Lumber Co. recently entered the 


recently entered the veneer 
Lumber Co. has been 
Yates and others, 


Sedgwick—The 
retail trade. 
Kentucky. 

Hlopkinsville—C. O. Prowse, of this place, is organizing a 
company with $20,000 authorized capital to manufacture 
aeroplanes. 

Massachusetts. 

soston—The A. 8S. Nichols Co. has been organized to 
manufacture and sell lumber and veneer dryers; Philip R. 
Ammidon, president; A. Ingham Bicknell and others. 

Michigan. 


Alba—Charles F. Priest recently entered the saw mill 
trade. 
Minnesota. 
Maple Lake—Muller & Scanlon recently began the saw. mill 
business. 
Morristown—The Morristown Lumber Co, is opening a 
yard. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—A. M. Hill and W. L. Behan have organized the 
{lill-Behan Lumber Co. to do a lumber commission business. 
Texas. 
Galveston—The Sparks Lumber Co. 
R. Williamson, of Dallas; Daniel E. 
president. 


has been organized by 
Wallis, this city, vice 
New York. 
Yonkers—'Lhe Yonkers Lumber Co. will establish a yard 
in this city. 
Wisconsin. 
Sheboygan—J. G. Lockhart, of Wausau, has established a 
lumber commission business at this point. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta, 
Calgary—The Central Lumber Co. has started a wholesale 
and retail lumber business. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 
Dyas—The Home Gardens Lumber & Shingle Co., recently 
organized, will establish a shingle plant at once and later 
will put in a box and basket factory. 





Connecticut. 
Hartford—tThe L. F. Dettenborn Woodworking Co. con- 
templates erection of a plant. 
Pennsylvania. 


Scranton—The Hagen Lumber Co. has begun construction 
of plant to take place of the one recently destroyed by fire. 
Tennessee. 

Nashville—C. O. Prowse, of Hopkinsville, Ky., is organiz- 
ing a company which will establish in this city a factory 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

Texas. 

Dallas—The Western Lumber & Creosoting Co. 

templates building a $50,000 creosoting plant. 
Virginia. 

Port Norfolk —The Planters Manufacturing Co. will rebuild 

plant recently destroyed by fire. 


con- 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Montgomery—February 2 the plant of the Whitewater 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire; loss $25,000, insurance 
$9,600. 





Michigan. 
Traverse City—The South Side Lumber Co.’s plant was 
burned recently ; loss $100,000. 
New Jersey. 
Newark—Fire in the warehouse of Cowperthwait & Van 


Horn, furniture manufacturers, caused $90,000 loss. 
New York. 

Buffalo—-The plant of the Bingham Trunk Co. was burned 

February 11; loss $100,000; insured, 
° Pennsylvania. 

Montoursville 
Porter Co. was damaged by tire to the extent of $5,000 re- 
cently. 

West Liberty—The combined saw mill and warehouse of 
the Green & Evans Lumber Co. was partially destroyed by 


fire February 9%. About $30,000 worth of lumber was 
burned. 
South Carolina. 
Marion—The lumber plant of the Carolina Yellow Dine 


Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 


The table factory of the Crandall-Bennett- 





Texas. 


Timpson—The axe handle factory of H. R. Fory was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000, without insurance. 
Virginia. 
Port Norfolk—tThe Planters Manufacturing Co.’s plant was 
totally destroyed by fire February 3. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Manitoba. 

St. Boniface—The sash and door factory of the McCormack 
Manufacturing Co. was burned February 11; loss $25,000, 
insurance $5,000. 

Saskatchewan. 

Zealandia—The Colwell Lumber Co.'s office and yards 
were destroyed by fire February 4; loss $25,000, insurance 
$11,000, 





CORRECTION. 
Wisconsin. 

Manawa—In February 10 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN it was reported that the mills of the Little Wolf 
River Lumber Co. had been destroyed by fire. This was an 
error, no fire having occurred at the mills of the Little Wolf 
River Lumber Co. 


NOTABLE MILL PLANT. 


North Carolina Concern to Operate in Larg- 
est Remaining Body of White Pine. 





The Grandin Lumber Co., of Lenoir, N. C., owning 
upward of 60,000 acres of timber lands in Wilkes, 
Wautauga, and Caldwell Counties, N. C., will build a 
modern sawmill plant located on its holdings. This 
plant will include a double band and resaw mill, lath 
mill, dry kilns, planing mill, lumber sheds, box and 
shook factory, machine shop, light plant, offices, and 
a model mill town, with commissary, church, hotel, 
schoolhouse, and dwellings for employees. The log- 
ging equipment, including logging railroad, will be of 
the most modern heavy type. This company’s hold- 
ings consist of over 700,000,000 feet of timber, of 
which over half is white pine and yellow poplar, and 
the balance white oak, chestnut oak, and other oaks, 
hemlock, chestnut, and a small quantity of miscel- 
laneous hardwoods. Large quantities of tan bark 
will be obtained and considerable amounts of pulp 
and acid wood and railroad ties. Most of the land 
on which this timber is located will be suitable for 
agricultural purposes after the timber has been cut. 


The Officers. 


The officers of the Grandin Lumber Co. are: 
President—W. J. Grandin. 
Vice-president—J. M. Hastings. 
Treasurer—M. K. McMullin. 
Secretary—G. M. Grandin. 
The directors and principal stockholders are: 
J. H. Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa., Shaw & Beal, 
attorneys, 
President Philadelphia Co. 
Director United States Steel Corporation and other cor- 
porations. 
M. K. MeMullin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President American Window Glass Co 
J. M. Hastings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President Davison Lumber Co. 
President J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
President Commercial Sash & Door Co. 
President John Wade Lumber Co. 
W. W. Beaty, Warren, Pa. 
Director Warren Savings Bank, Warren, Pa. 
Director Pennsylvania Gas Co. 
W. J. Grandin, Tidioute, Pa, 
President Grandin Lumber Co. 
President Wautauga Railway Co. 
O. P. Lutz, Lenoir, N. C. 
Cashier First National Bank of Lenoir, Lenoir, N. C. 
President and treasurer Moore-Stone Chair Co. 
Secretary and treasurer Lenoir Mills. 
Director Hudson Cotton Manufacturing Co. 
Director Caldwell Furniture Co. 
G. M. Grandin, Tidioute, Pa. 
Directer Grandin Lumber Co. 


E. J. Jones, Bradford, Pa. 
Director Emporium Lumber Co. 

F. D. Freeburn, Knoxville, Pa. 

Vice president and director First National Bank of Knox- 
ville, Knoxville, Pa. 

The president of this company, W. J. Grandin, has 
owned and operated sawmills in Pennsylvania for 
many years, carrying on lumbering operations which 
have been continuous in the Grandin family for three 
generations, and all very successful; therefore Mr. 
Grandin’s wide experience in all branches of the lum- 
ber business will fit him remarkably well for the posi- 
tion of president and general manager of the Grandin 
Lumber Co. ’ 

J. M. Hastings, vice president of the Grandin Lum- 
ber Co., is well known as one of the largest and most 
successful lumbermen in the East. 

The other officers of the company are men of well 
established reputations and wide experience, and the 
board of directors are all men of large means and the 
highest standing. 


Financial Statement. 


Reed, Smith, 


The following financial statement is authorized by 
the president, W. J. Grandin: 
ASSETS, 

ee SS ee rh ee ee se ee $ 

UUUTICT: ROMAN io: 5 5:09 5-0 < 5501s 60 ih 0 5 80'sd 0 wie.0 5.8o 5 

Appropriated for sawmill plant, logging railroad 

StC. LERCIMALER COBL) «ioe 056k cess sc cieisiee cose» 


315,000.00 
2,660,000.00 


575,000.00 


$3,550,000.00 


LIABILITIES, 
java.io lvigsvia'ss ep DOO MOU. 


000,000.00 
400,000.00 


Capital stock, authorized and issued. 
Bond issue F 

GBords not iss 
3Zonds outsta 
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600,000.00 





$3,550,000.00 

The $2,000,000 bond issue in connection with the 
purchase of timber and lands mentioned is underwrit- 
ten by Clark L. Poole & Co., of Chicago, bankers to 
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lumbermen and the originators of timberland bonds. 

Of the present bond issue of $1,600,000, approxi- 
mately $575,000 will be appropriated for the sawmill 
plant, logging railroad, ete. 

The Grandin Lumber Co.’s mill will be in the center 
of the great furniture and woodworking factory dis- 
trict of western North Carolina, and will have a ready 
market on low freight rates for its inferior grades of 
lumber. According to reports made by the United 
States Government the State of North Carolina in 
1908 consumed half as much lumber as it manu- 
factured and the percentage has steadily increased. 

The Grandin Lumber Co., with the prestige and ex- 
perience gained in old established and_ successful 
operation in the same class of timber in Pennsylvania 
and with a directorate of remarkably successful men, 
enters upon its new operation with ample capital, 
unusual timber resources, and the most modern and 
substantial equipment. 


Wautauga Railway Co. 


The owners of the Grandin Lumber Co. have incor- 
porated the Wautauga Railway Co. and are construct- 
ing a standard gauge railroad between North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., on the Southern Railroad system, and Le- 
noir, N. C., on the Carolina & Northwestern Railroad, 
and Butler, Tenn., on the Virginia & Southwestern 
Railroad. The Wautauga Railway will intersect the 
timber holdings of the Grandin Lumber Co. and will 
be built in the most substantial manner and furnished 
with heavy rail and equipment. 





THE DYING HICKORY TREES—CAUSE AND 
REMEDY. 


On account of the value of the hickory for shade, 
nuts, and many commercial wood products, Circular 
144 of the Bureau of Entomology, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, by A. D. Hopkins, is of special interest 
to the people of any community, county or State within 
the natural range of this valuable tree. 

It appears that although there have been several 
and sometimes complicated causes for the death, within 
the last ten years, of a large percentage of the 
hickory trees, investigations have proved that the 
hickory barkbeetle is by far the most destructive 
insect enemy, and is, therefore, in the majority of 
cases, the cause of the present extensive dying of the 
trees. 

The simple and practical methods recommended in 
this circular will, if put into practice between October 
1 and May 1, enable those interested to protect their 
trees. 





RECENT MICHIGAN INCORPORATION. 


The Thumb Lumber Co., of Marlette, Mich., recently 
organized, has been incorporated under the state laws 
of Michigan with authorized capital of $10,000. The 
concern will occupy the sheds and buildings of the 
Anketell Lumber & Coal Co., which is discontinuing busi- 
ness at Marlette. W. B. MeGill and other prominent 
Marlette business men zre the incorporators. 





HYMENEAL. 


Lebo-Corry. 


New OrLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—-Dr. Walter Lebo. of Shreve- 
port, and Miss Sarah Anne Corry, daughter of Ilugh Corry. 





prominent lumberman of Alexandria, were married at St. 
Francis Xavier’s cathedral in Alexandria February 7. Dr. 


and Mrs, Lebo will reside at Shreveport. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 








Conditions remain practically unaltered in respect 
to all classes of lumber and all branches of the gen- 
eral lumber trade. The weather has acted as a deter- 
rent for good retail yard trade, but at that reports 
are to the effect that retailers have bought in very 
large quantities during the last week. This evidently 
has been necessary, because stocks in the yards were 
allowed to run low last fall and the time has come 
when assortments must be balanced. It remains to 
be seen whether this early buying is to be regular and 
continuous during the spring or was only a spasmodic 
effort to provide for emergency. Chicago yards report 
that inquiries and orders are more numerous and all 
they are waiting for is better weather conditions, 
which will enable contractors to go ahead with build- 
ing operations. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
February 10 were 31,156,000 feet, against 34,125,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to February 10, 1912, amounted 
to 159,401,000 feet, a decrease of 27,384,000 feet’ from 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week and total shipments of shingles from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 10, 1912, show increases as com- 
pared with corresponding periods last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 10, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


| err error ee 31,156,000 6,010,000 
PPM ore titevevarclews Gh pavtarsreiexe/ tid oar aned 34,125,000 6,813,000 
ee ~ 2,969,000 303,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 10, 1912. 








Lumber. Shingles. 
De a5 o eeheals oad Xe eteS 159,401,000 36,318,000 
OW rac as ips y So oe pS gw i'n Sei 186,785,000 39,556,000 
DOCHORRO MS 8 6c g Sbiwlc ca adeie te 27,884,000 3,238,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 10, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Pe Ss bee ho kane ope kas eae ers 14,289,000 5,122,000 
Pe at ekg be accede RSs ete 12,095,000 3,968,000 
NCR CRBC 9, oe. s,414-0 aloud erature 2,194,000 1,154,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 10, 1912. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OE acess oa RSS KARA Oe 3:8 aE 68,332,000 31,007,000 
erties ceca Fos SO RON 76,200,000 28,286,000 
DOIG Ss 6 shee se aneeeces “Seams — 2,721,000 
CGV CORO in 0.5 aes eta ace eee T868000 —— vassivae 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended February 14 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
WOR BE OOO oes sess cise cheese ec eeawsue 6 $ 3,500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000......s.6s0c00¢ 28 73,150 

5,000 and under EOC ererrre. 13 80,500 

10,000 and under SIRS S 00500 sleeved 8 104,100 
25,000 and under oS Te eee 3 118,500 

50,000 and under 100,000.........2cee0% 1 75,000 

3oard of Education, brick addition........ 1 100,000 

BENE EI eons setlist saath RIN Aie Whe: Rsk eRe aks wld 60 $ 554,75 
Average valuation for week..............-. e4 9,245 
pe Fee eee eT eer 59 924,700 


Average valuation previous week.......... 


a9 15,673 
Totals January 1 to picky! Peg 1912... .304 
1 


3,033,250 





Totals corresponding period 1911.......... 609 5,916,260 
Totals corresponding period 1910 + 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909 11,871,400 
Totals corresponding period 1908 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906 5,239,525 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Reports are to the effect that a fair number 
of orders are coming in, the volume of trade being well 
ahead of last vear at this time. Weather conditions have 
tended to hold business back. Prices, however, on all 
northern stock are uniformly firm, and while the trade 
has not reached large proportions wholesalers and repre- 
sentatives of the big mills are satisfied with the volume. 


Minneapolis, Minn. General trade conditions are quiet, 
but with a more cheerful feeling in the wholesale trade. 
Stocks are ample and in most cases larger than a year 
ago, except as to low-grade boards, but retail yards are 
low on northern pine stock and have been holding off 
as long as possible before buying. Within the next 
month considerable buying will have to be done. Much 
interest jies in the approaching close of logging opera- 
tions. The contractors are all behind, because of un- 
favorable weather, and an early break-up would mean 
loss of business. The mills would not suffer much, how- 
ever, as most of them have logs enough in the river to 
run them the coming season. 


Bay City and Saginaw. The market is steady for the 
hest grades of pine. Trading has been active for the 
lower grades which are used in the box trade, and stocks 
are reported low in that line. The cold weather has re- 
stricted trade to a considerable extent, but dealers are 
disposed to take the situation philosophically and make 
the best of it. Some contracts have been made for lum- 
ber to be cut for Saginaw Valley delivery by water next 
season, and coarse grades are worth more than they 
brought a year ago. There is little fluctuation in high 
grade pine lumber. If the demand for the box trade con- 
tinues the season will be brisk for cheap grades of 
lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The best grade of lumber for pattern 
purposes has been in good demand for several weeks and 
the vards which have it in stock have had no complaint 
to make. This quality of lumber always brings a high 
price, as the amount of it in the yards is comparatively 
small. In building lumber there has not been very much 
doing on account of severe weather. Box lumber has 
been showing more strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Continued cold weather is 
holding consumption of lumber back and is responsible 
for retarding shipments. With open weather dealers 
expect an active resumption of buying. Where one 
carload of stock is now sold four are expected to be dis- 
posed of. Little buying of manufacturers for next sea- 
son’s delivery is reported by local dealers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. White pine shows some improvement 
in demand and the nature of inquiries coming to dealers 
indicates a better buying movement. Prices are firm. 
Inquiries tend toward pattern stocks and the better 
grades, but low grades are slightly stronger. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass. Due to the continued cold weather out- 
of-door work has been checked and buyers will not 
anticipate their wants. Frames have been moving slowly 
and buyers bid low prices. So far there have not been 


sales at less than $24, although some buyers may claim: 


to have bought at a little less. Some dealers have been 
able to get $24.50 for small lots and $25 is still the asking 
price of the few manufacturers who have plenty of orders 
on hand. Random is still in good demand and prices 
are reported as well held. The price of 2 by 4’s ranges 
from $21 to $22; some holders will not sell at less than 
the latter price. Offerings of dry spruce boards are not 
large. Holders have not been trying to force sales. 
Prices rule steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is dull in this market, and dealers 
do not try to compete with other woods. The movement 
is eastward from Canada to the Atlantic Coast, where it 
has a good trade. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a stronger tone to the buying 
of spruce and some large orders have been taken. The 
mills are not oversupplied, and stock are badly broken, 
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Hazelwood < 
Veneered Doors 


j And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 


handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 























We Use > 


American Lumberman 
Telecode. 


STUART LUMBER CO. 


BRINSON, GA, 


H. M. GRAHAM, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
G. J. POPE, Vice Pres. 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


Rift Flooring and Car Decking 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
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Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 
LUMBER CITY, GA 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


We Use 


PR Band Sawn Lumber. 
Telecode. 


Complete Planing Mill. 


Large —_— and Quick Shipments. 


-YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling; etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 





















On Your Way to the Southlan 


on off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
» The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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N. C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 








Pees Y eS ae Se 
A train of logs bein 





g delivered at Arringdale Plant. ) 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales { NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
os Saat OUTPUT OF Offices: . °) PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. EES: PITTSBURGH: Frick Building,  - | GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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pecially for the more popular sizes. Clear spruce is and wholesalers generally are well pleased with condi- 
ersold. Prices are firm but unchanged. tions. The limited condition of dry stock is coming to be 
understood by the consumers, who are putting in orders 
to cover their wants. Factory stock is coming into its 
WHITE CEDAR. own, and of course low grade boards are being held 

firmly. 


Chicago. Considerable post business is in sight and waa 
conditions seem to warrant better prices on everything, Bay City and Saginaw. Hardwood lumber has been in 


unless it is 3-inch sizes. Cedar operators are taking on a good call since fall. The weather has interfered with 
good line of orders and the volume of unsold posts is begin- the movement considerably, but stocks of maple, beech, 
ning to look small. Poles are rather quiet, but many think basswood and birch are reported low and the market is 
that in a few days demand will open vigorously with firm. Flooring is moving, although trade in this com- 
orders for telephone poles. Reports are that accumula- modity has not been as brisk as manufacturers would 
tions are not rapid in the northern stock, the input being like. A large quantity of No. 3 hardwood stocks is being 
heavily curtailed. utilized in the manufacture of box material. 


Minneapolis, Minn. General trade is quiet and pro- St. Louis, Mo. The fairly good weather has had a 
ducers are satisfied not to be doing a great amount of stimulating effect on hardwood business. The smaller 
business in posts, as dry stocks are not heavy and the yards in this section are starting to buy, their stocks 
new crop of posts will be late getting into shipping con- being low and broken as they have been buying from 
dition. The y expect to get better prices for posts later, hand to mouth for some time. Call for plain oak and 
and pole business is looking up a little, though there is quartered red oak still continues good and it is almost 


nuch larger stock of poles and more weakness in price. assured that the expected advance on these two items is 


The railroads are beginning to place tie orders. Cedar- not far off. 
men are hoping for another month of good hauling —— 
weather, as they are behind on production. Kansas City, Mo. Oak flooring is firm with a tendency 


toward stiffening of prices, although there has been prac- 
tically no change the last few weeks. Timbers are in the 











HARDWOODS. usual demand, with no change in price. 

Chicago. From all sides reports come that the hard- Nashville, Tenn. Notwithstanding continued unfavor- 
wood market is improving steadily. Everybody is cheer- able weather, materially obstructing lumber operations, 
ful over conditions and profess to be sanguine as to the Nashville manufacturers had a fair volume of business 
future. Plain red oak is still holding the center of the during the week. Inquiries and orders for spring de- 
stage, with prices strong and heavy inquiries for grades livery have been numerous, but it is deemed risky to 
that are not readily available. There is little better de- accept too much of this business owing to the backset 


id for quartered white oak. Sound wormy chestnut is caused by the weather in milling and logging operations 


fair demand. Ash is fairly active. Cottonwood and and the somewhat depleted stocks. Several export ship- 
im are in good request. There is a fair movement in ments were made to London and Liverpool, one firm re- 
‘ch, with a little more inquiry from furniture manu- porting a sale of four carloads. Many local inquiries in- 
turers dicate a brisk business as soon as weather permits and 

; Bare spring building begins. Box factories are oper- 
Minneapolis, Minn. Buying of northern hardwoods and ating to their customary capacity. Good demand con- 


oak has been more active in the last week or two tinues from the railroads for bridge timbers, crossties 

























Sold Exclusively by the Retail Lumber Dealers of America. 


HARRIS & COLE BROS. 
Durabuilt 


Trade Mark 


Oak and Red Gum Trim and Mouldings 


AND 
Oak and Red Gum Finishing Lumber. 


We furnish Oak Finishing Lumber and Red Gum Finishing Lumber in ANY WIDTH desired and Ship Quick. 


' HARRIS & COLE BROS., - Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

















and car material. Liberal orders are soon expected from 
furniture factories and automobile makers. The hard- 
wood flooring business continues good. Prices are gen- 
erally steady, with little disposition shown to make con- 
ecessions to force business. As a rule stocks are low 
and manufacturers predict that a good advance in prices 
will follow heavy expected demands with the opening of 
spring trade. Local dry stocks are fairly well assorted, 
however. Large supplies of logs are in the upper Cum- 
berland sections awaiting good weather and a _ favor- 
able tide for rafting to this market. Large cargoes of 
manufactured lumber have recently been brought here 
by the steamboat lines. Optimism continues concerning 
the spring trade, the steady buying despite unfavorable 
weather strengthening this position. Oak in the differ- 
ent grades continues active. Lower grades of poplar are 
in good call. Demands for red and sap gum, ash, maple 
and hickory continue good. Hemlock is more active. 
Cypress is in seasonable demand and shows improve- 
ment. 





Memphis, Tenn. The volume of business is assuming 
larger proportions than for several years at this date. 
The call is particularly insistent for plain oak in both the 
higher and lower grades and some manufacturers believe 
that prices are going still higher and that there is going 
to be a very great scarcity of this item. A good demand 
is reported also for quartered red oak, with particular 
reference to common, and prices are firmer. The upper 
grades of quartered red are also in very good demand. 
Quartered white is rather slow in all grades. Red gum 
is an active seller in all grades and much more is doing 
in saps in firsts and seconds. Most holders here are ad- 
vancing their prices over what they were 30 days ago on 
all grades of sap; one manufacturer stated that he had 
an inquiry from a prominent consuming firm for 500,000 
feet, or any portion thereof, and that he quoted prices 
just $1 a thousand higher. Box factories are doing a very 
large business and, owing to the scarcity of the lower 
grades of cottonwood, are forced to use increasingly large 
amounts of gum. Cottonwood is scarcer in the lower 
grades than for years at this date and the demand re- 
ported is the largest experienced for some years. This 
combination has already resulted in very high prices and 
a decidedly firm tone. The upper grades are less active 
than the lower, but they too are wanted and the market 
is well maintained. Increased use of lumber by auto- 
mopile manufacturers is expected with a consequent in- 
creased demand for panel stock. Ash is in demand in 
thick. stock. Cypress shows practically no change from 
conditions recently outlined. 





Louisville, Ky. A considerable improvement in busi- 
ness was recorded last week and buyers have apparently 
come to the conclusion that lumber is by no means as 
plentiful as they had supposed, and that it is not easy 
to get exactly the items wanted by asking for quota- 
tions. This has caused more inquiries and prices are de- 
cidedly firmer, but without marked advances. Quartered 
oak is selling in larger quantity, and although prices are 
unchanged there is a better feeling concerning this com- 
modity. Plain red and white oaks continue in excellent 
demand, with prices stiffening. Ash is in good demand, 
and cottonwood has been moving out at a rate as to 
indicate that the demand is taking on boom propor- 
tions. Poplar is in good call, although the demand is 
reported by leading producers not to be as good as might 
have been expected. Low grades of all hardwoods con- 
tinue to sell well, and the supply of common and culls is 
being well cleaned up. Upper grades are also selling well, 
and about the only line which is top-heavy on firsts and 
seconds is quartered oak. Mahogany lumber is selling 
extremely well and stocks are getting low. Some of 
the mills producing mahogany are to be operated at night 
in the near future. Prices have been advanced since 
January 1 and still further increases are likely. 





Ashland, Ky. Considerable business is being booked 
in small lots. High-grade poplar, including panel stock, 
is in better demand than for several months. Thick 
stock and squares are also called for. Low grades are 
badly broken and inquiry is heavy. In oak, No. 1 com- 
mon plain seems to be the most sought. considerable 
of this grade being exported. Railroad inquiry is fair. 
Very little stock is being manufactured, owing to weather 
conditions, and the supply of timber at the mills is 
very low. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Severe weather has interfered with 
hardwood and large orders have been suspended until 
conditions become more favorable. Shipments from the 
South are badly tied up. Plain oak, chestnut, maple and 
birch are among the woods in which there is the most 
trade. Prices hold firm. Pennsylvania hardwoods have 
been coming in well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. At no other time since 1906 have the 
low grades of poplar, oak and in fact all other woods 
been so scarce as now. The trade is still demanding these 
woods and manufacturers look to a shortage in the low 
grades until midsummer. If business keeps up and the 
river mills begin operating again soon the crop that they 
send in will be grabbed up immediately and a low supply 
of lower grades will continue and consequently, with fast 
movement of low grades the high grades will start to 
move faster. Purchasers of lumber should realize that 
the earlier they locate their stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers and dealers the earlier deliveries will be made 
before any advances occur. A number of contracts have 
been taken from consumers that have not been able to 
deliver the goods and manufacturers are hardly now in a 
very much better condition, but hope to catch up as soon 
as the weather breaks. 


Columbus, Ohio. ‘Trade is steady, with a slightly in- 
creased volume of business reported from most sections. 
Prices have ruled firm and the outlook is considered 
bright. There is a better demand for stocks by manu- 
facturing establishments. Movement of the lower grades 
is especially good and strength is shown in quotations. 
Dry stocks are still scarce and there is no tendency to 
accumulate. Collections are fair. Quartered oak is in 
fair demand at the following prices at the Ohio River: 
Firsts and seconds, $78; No. 1 common, $50; plain oak, 
firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, red, $31, and white, 
$33; No. 2 common, $21. Chestnut firsts and seconds, 
$50; No. 1 common, $34; sound wormy, $16. Other hard- 
woods are unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. Some large consumers are in the mar- 
ket and signs in the trade afford encouragement, but 
business is quiet, even though the general tone justifies 
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a feeling of hopefulness. Exporters could dispose of 
much larger quantities of lumber, but they are handi- 
capped by an advance in freight rates and still more by 
a reduction in sailings. Oak planks and other stocks are 
being called for abroad, but shipments are held at the 
docks here for weeks and even months without prospect 
of being forwarded. Prices abroad are decidedly at- 
tractive, but exporters can not take advantage of their 
opportunity. The range of values in the domestic market 
is fairly firm and the prospects are encouraging. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a scarcity of good oak and 
local demand is strong. All grades of poplar and chest- 
nut are in active demand. Low grades of hardwoods are 
in better position than for some time. Mills are shipping 
somewhat slowly, owing to severe weather. Good hickory 
is in fair demand and prices are firm. Stocks are not 
plentiful and inquiries are running more freely. Ash is 
in a strong position and considerable inquiry is reported. 
Low grades are firm in price and are moving well. 





Boston, Mass. Buyers continue to operate slowly and 
prices show no change. Quartered and plain oaks are 
selling in a quiet way, with prices fairly steady. Maple 
has been in fair call. Prices vary according to the 
quality. Demand for ash is quiet. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. More strength is noticed for hemlock boards. 
Stocks of dry lumber are not large and weather conditions 
have been unfavorable for delivery, movement of cars 
being exceedingly slow. However, they are not over 
anxious to sell, as they are confident that all the dry lum- 
ber in sight will be wanted, and some say that buyers 
will be glad to pay in advance to get what they need. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is light, as there is very little 
building going on, but when the weather becomes more 
favorable there will be a pretty good amount of stock 
moving. Stocks are not large, and in some grades are 
low. For this reason prices are holding firm and there 
is prospect that they will remain so. There have been 
recent advances of about 50 cents a thousand. Lake 
stocks will not arrive until late and will not help the 
situation as early as usual. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in hemlock and prices have advanced sharply for 
West Virginia stocks. Demand is largely for eastern 
trade, but local conditions are better as well, and with 
the severe curtailment of production at the mills during 
the cold weather the shortage of dry stocks has become 
pronounced. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for boards is not heavy. Offer- 
ings of dry stock continue to be reported as small. Hold- 
ers are firm in their ideas and will not accept less than 
full asking prices. Eastern clipped boards are firmly 
held at $20 and when frames are included with an order 
$20.50 is sometimes obtained. 





Columbus, Ohio. The trade is steady and there is an 
increase in the demand from many sources. Prices rule 
firm with a tendency to strengthen. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Stocks are in good demand at prices that are 
very encouraging to wholesalers and _ representatives. 
Wide poplar has been more active in the last 10 days 
than for many months, the automobile trade getting into 
the market for this class of lumber. Low grade poplar 
is in ample supply, but a steady movement continues and 
there is some talk of better prices for low grade poplar 
in the near future. Demand is good for better grades 
used by consumers, especially by the furniture, carriage 
and wagon manufacturers. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in sufficiently active de- 
mand to avert accumulations even if the output of the 
mills had been Jarger, but no marked change in prices 
is reported. Low-grade lumber is in fair demand, and 
mill stocks are sufficiently low to remove all apprehension 
of possible congestion at points of production. Extra 
wide stocks are hardly bringing the returns which they 
should, but the outlook is decidedly hopeful. 


Columbus, Ohio. Firmness characterizes the market, 
with a fair movement of all grades. Automobile fac- 
tories requiring more about the wide sizes. Prices are: 
Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 com- 
mon, $23, and No. 3 common, $16. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. West coast products are in better demand 
than for some time. Inquiries and orders are more 
numerous. Prices are firmer and steadier, with an up- 
ward tendency. During the last 10 days several big rail- 
road orders have been sold. Local yard trade has not 
opened up on a normal spring basis yet, but improve- 
ment in this branch of the trade is expected in a short 
time. 


Seattle, Wash. Lumber conditions of the North Coast 
show little change, although the gradual improvement 
continues. From all reports, orders are numerous and 
prices firm, with an upward trend. Railroads and car 
building companies are doing considerable buying, and 
offshore trade is taking a large quantity of lumber. With 
the opening up of retail buying in a few weeks trade will 
be lively. Car material has already advanced materially 
in price. : 





Portland, Ore. The output of the mills in this district 
has been much curtailed for the last three months and 
the tone of the market is considerably stronger than at 
any other time this winter. Indications are of a good 
local demand the coming spring and summer. Demand 
from foreign ports is strong’ but it is difficult to get 
bottoms for carrying the material. The log market re- 
mains unchanged, with practically all the camps in 
the district shut down. 


Tacoma, Wash. February is showing a marked in- 
crease over January in the volume of fir inquiries and 
the firmer prices, with advances on some lines, are being 
maintained with upward tendencies. Foreign export 
trade is being intefered with by scarcity of vessels 
and charter rates are 25 to 30 per cent higher than a 
few months ago. California demand is what millmen de- 
scribe as “just so-so” and steady on its present basis. 
Local business is light. 


Kansas City, Mo. Fir continues strong. This wood, 
especially in timbers, is gradually coming into use in this 
section and the result is a stiffening of prices. Cedar is 
strong, siding especially being in good demand. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Moderately large inquiry prevails and some 
factory lumber has been sold for future delivery. Stocks 
are not excessive and dealers are full of confidence as to 
the future of this product. Indications are that the fac- 
tories will be unusually busy the coming year and that 


the western mills will be drawn on heavily for shop 
lumber. 





Spokane, Wash. Manufacturers and dealers continue 
to place orders for early delivery. While the volume of 
business is not up to standard, each week finds a strength- 
ening of the market. Merchants returning from the East 
bring an optimistic report, many declaring that politics 
will not have as depressing effect on the market as was 
first believed. Prices are expected to advance within 


three or four months with a heavier demand for the 
products, 





REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Cal. Production of redwood lumber con- 
tinues to be about seasonably normal, with prospects for 
a large output for the year at most of the mills. A con- 
tinuance of the conditions’which have caused some ac- 
cumulation of clears has prevented much improvement, 
and sales of 1x12 are reported at about $26, delivered at 
San Francisco. Merchantable is in greater demand and 
remains steady at about $19. The volume of foreign ex- 
port business from Humboldt Bay is large, with prospects 
of increase in shipments to the United Kingdoms. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices of redwood remain at the low 
level of the last few months despite the wide margin be- 
tween it and cedar. Dealers report a light demand, but 
several firms are making a special effort to push sales. 
It is hoped that with the opening of the spring retail 
season a considerable increase in trade will be noted 
in redwood in this territory. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Redwood suffers from having to come 
from California by rail, while fir and red cedar get the 
lake rates from Duluth. Prices are not unfavorable. but 
the fact that people are pushing other Pacific 


Coast 
woods more actively is against it. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. A steady movement of North Carolina 
pine by rail continues. Some vessels loaded with lumber 
are still detained here because of ice blockade at north- 
ern markets to which they are destined. Sales last week 
fell off to some extent due to manufacturers’ unwilling- 
ness to book business too far ahead. Edge box is selling 
at from $14.75 to $15 f. o. b. Norfolk, most of the sales 
at $15. Box bark strips are held firm at $9.75 to $10. 
The other items on the list show no positive change, but 
No. 4 flooring, up to 4%-inch face, is very strong at 
around $15, an advance over sales previously made. 
Very little difference is to be noted between the quota- 
tions of various manufacturers, denoting careful study 
of the market and adhesion to safe business policies. 
The weather has moderated to a large extent and build- 
ing operations have been resumed on an extensive scale, 
especially of dwellings where North Carolina pine is 
largely used. The lath market price remains unchanged, 
but a slight acceleration in demand is noted. 








Baltimore, Md. Continued cold weather has practically 
completed the embargo upon the movement of bay craft 
and receipts of lumber by water are practically nil. Even 
steamers find it almost impossible to move. Require- 
ments have suffered as a result of these conditions, and 
builders are still unable to work. Other outdoor opera- 
tions are also intefered with, and the one activity which 
remains unimpaired is that of the box factories, which 
appear to find the demand for their output practically 
undiminished. The range of prices is firm and high, 
and there is every prospect that when the weather be- 
comes milder business will increase. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Lack of building weather affects trade 
to a great extent, but the mills have had such demand 
that their light stocks have in some cases been insuffi- 
cient. In filling immediate orders it has not been so much 
a question of price as it has been of delivery. Good 
material has been in demand at fair prices. 


Boston, Mass. Roofers continue to be the feature of 
the North Carolina pine market. Demand has been ac- 
tive for three or four months and dealers say today that 
they could sell larger lots if they could get them. Manu- 
facturers are firm and holders realize that they can ob- 
tain their asking price. For 6-inch the inside asking 
price is $19.50 and for 8-inch bids of less than $20.50 will 
not be accepted. Partition has been in fair call and 
prices are well held. For rough edge some manufactur- 
ers are offering stock at $30 and others want $31. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand for railroad timber and car con- 
struction stuff of all sorts continues to be a conspicuous 
feature. It is believed that the demand will be steadv 
and continue for some time. This class of material is 
scarce at the mills, caused by the extremely bad weather. 
Early buying for the spring trade among the yards is 
beginning to take shape and bids are fully up to the 
expectations of the most hopeful. The feeling generally 

















Be sure the belts in your fac- 
tory are the best from every 
standpoint. 


You cannot afford to take any 
chances with your power equipment. 
If you do, and the experiment is not 
a success, it will affect your profit and 
loss account on the minus side. 


Reliance 
And 


Sea Lion Waterproof 
Leather Belting 


are backed by our iron-clad guar- 
antee. We ask you to give them a 
trial, and if you have any particularly 
hard place in your plant, we can 
furnish the belt that will do the work 
with the highest efficiency. 





During the past twelve months we 
have mailed out over 5,000 of our 
80-page cataiogues. If you did not 
get one, mail us a postal card today. 





Chicago Belting Co. 


119 No. Green Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Branches: NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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is one of hopefulness and the outlook is viewed with noth- 


ing but expectations of active demand and a stronger 
market. Manufacturers are independent when it comes 
to quoting prices, which has had a tendency to lessen 


sales, as is always the case with those in the buying end 
of the business who question the ability of the manu- 
facturers to maintain and perpetuate the advance which 
has Ween in evidence for the last few weeks. This opinion, 
however, is not shared by the manufacturers, and it is 
expected that the upward tendency will be maintained 
throughout the entire spring. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices show practically no change in 
the last week. Some items, notably 12-inch No. 1 boards, 
are very scarce and are bringing fancy prices; while, on 
the other hand, dealers report a slight tendency to ease 
prices in dimension. Timbers also are easier to get, 
although no slack in prices is reported. Car material 
continues in good demand, although it is not so important 
a feature as earlier in the season, many of the larger or- 
ders having been placed. The demand has been very 
light this week, but not abnormally so for the season. 
The line yards are doing practically nothing and their 
stocks are in such shape that they do not find it impera- 
tive to order at once. Reports of continued rains in the 
South and resulting shutdowns of mills in many lo- 
calities encourage dealers to keep the price strong and 
the general feeling is that within a few weeks the de- 
mand from the line yards will warrant a higher level. 


St. Louis, Mo. Yellow pine conditions continue to 
show betterment. Last week considerable more business 
was done than for some time and should the weather con- 
tinue favorable a further increase in demand will be the 
result. Prices are firming up considerably on nearly all 
grades. Conditions at the mills in the South show little 
or no improvement. 


New Orleans, La. Brisk demand is noted in some lines, 
the call for railroad and car material predominating, 
but the movement is inclined to be one-sided and permits 
no improvement of mill assortments. Stocks at mills 
are low and badly broken. Production beyond doubt has 
increased since the return of settled weather. Yard 
stock, though the demand gradually increases, is still 
to be regarded as rather slow sale. The export move- 
ment is of fair proportions and the export market would 
be considered satisfactory were it not for high ocean 
rates and congestion of lumber tonnage at ports, due to 
delayed shipments. The prices, taken all around, are 
reported firm and tending upward. 
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Some Millmen Think 
All Rope is a Gamble 


and delegate the buying of it to the 
errand boy. It’s true that good 


—A 


rope probably looks the same as 
poor, but if you insist on 


Columbian Rope 


_———_—_— 


you will see the difference in its 
strength and wearing qualities. 

All fibre we use is grown under 
expert supervision and carefully 
selected before being made into 
rope. This explains the reason 
why you can depend on our 


Manila rope, Sisal rope, 
Transmission rope, Raft rope, 
Hoisting rope and Towing rope. 


Large stocks at 
Auburn, N. Y., New York City, Chicago, 
Boston and at hundreds of distributors. 


INSIST ON COLUMBIAN 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 
1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicazo Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. The weather remains entirely too 
cold for outside work and very little is doing in the 
building line, but a large amount of work is in sight, and 
it is only necessary for contractors and builders to 
get started when demands upon local yards will encour- 
age them to buy and not very much can be expected until 
some of the fairly good sized stocks begin to move. Prices 
on some items have already advanced and while most of 
the local yards bought strongly before the advance they 
are covered only for a limited amount of stock, and with 
business rushing as it surely will be as soon as weather 
permits all offerings on a reasonable basis will find a 
read market. 


Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine men report conditions un- 
changed. Practically all of the stocks received must be 
shipped by rail, the ice in the bay blocking the movement 
of vessels. and receipts have been very light. 
mand has not been large and the indications are that no 
decided change will come until higher temperatures per- 
mit resumption of outdoor activities. Local stocks are 
sufficient to meet current wants, and every indication 
is that when checks upon the distribution are removed 
an extensive replenishing of supplies will take place. 
The mills are operating with less difficulty than they 
were the first of the year, but all of them have plenty 
of orders on hand, and there is no immediate disposi- 
tion, to enter into additional commitments. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The recent conditions as to strength of 
longleaf stocks still continue and some of the mill repre- 
sentatives are predicting higher prices on account of the 
searcity of stock. Shipments have been arriving slowly, 
ears having been held up more than usual for the last 
two weeks. 


Boston, Mass. Trading has been confined to small lots 
in most Prices of lumber have not been very 
firm this month and buyers feel that it is policy for them 
to wait instead of anticipating wants. Flooring has been 
selling in a quiet way and partition is not active. A 
fair demand is found for No. 2 common. 


eases. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Steady but not very rapid improve- 
ment of demand has continued through the week, with 
prices unchanged. Some mills report that the sales have 
recently exceeded their cut. The movement is_ inter- 
fered with somewhat by car shortage on the Southern 
Pacific. The call is well distributed over the list and the 
average size of orders is increasing, several cargo ship- 
ments having gone forward to the eastern market of 
late. Inquiries are very numerous. Demand for yard 
stock is restricted in volume by the severe weather north, 
but indications point to an excellent trade when the 
open season arrives. 





Chicago. Trade continues to go along under favorable 
conditions. Better weather will induce retailers to begin 
stocking up. and this is looked for shortly. No change 
in mill stock conditions is reported nor material increase 


of cut. Season stocks are not unwieldly and in some 
items the mills report a scarcity. 
St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are much better and the 


demand is growing. Many line yards are beginning to 
come into the market with small orders and some are 
buying liberally, but most of them still want quick ship- 
ments to replenish stocks. The best informed cypress 
dealers look to a big demand in the near future. Prices 
are now firm and an advance is expected with the sea- 
sonable buying. 





Kansas City, Mo. Most items are off 50 cents to $1 
this weex. The demand has been very light and the 
increasing output at the mills has resulted in a sag in 
prices. Dealers say, however, that the prospects are 
for a return to better prices. Cypress was not so strongly 
affected by the falling off last fall as was yellow pine, 
and now, while yellow pine is showing strength, cypress 
prices are off. 


Buffalo, N. Y. At some of the largest yards handling 
eypress trade is said to be about the same as it has been 
for the last four or five months. Sales have been in 
small quantities, with finishing lumber in moderate de- 
mand. Prices continue steady, but with hardly the 
strength of other woods. Tank stock is selling 
in moderate volume. 


some 

Baltimore, Md. Because of the state of the weather 
receipts have been limited, but demand has also halted, 
it having been impossible to continue construction work 
on account of the cold. Witn this barrier removed the 


movement of cypress ought to attain fair volume. The 
embargo upon the demand has not affected prices dis- 
advantageously; the entire list remains firm and the 


prospect of an advance is not so far removed as to be 
left out of consideration. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. A little better tone prevails, espe- 
cially in the low grades, which are in more demand than 
for some time. No. 1 shop, too, seems to have strength- 
ened a bit and with a break in the weather to make pos- 
sible to be starting some contemplated building opera- 
tions, there will be without doubt notable demand for 
the better grades in dressed stock. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is fairly steady, with 
prices unchanged. The outlook is bright and a_ better 


movement is expected by spring. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Shipments from the Coast have been re- 
stricted somewhat, but the market does not show any 
greater strength and is far from satisfactory. Demand is 
extremely light and dealers are buying only occasional 
ears to fill in. White cedars are about the same as last 
reported, with the demand for lath steady and _ prices 
firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report that trade is quiet in 
the Middle West, but reports from the West indicate that 
the mills are getting plenty of business, and prices are 
strong with an upward tendency. An advance is likely to 
be made here any day. Transit lines are small and 


The de-’ 


coming very slowly to the 


railroads are having. 


owing snow troubles the 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles is im- 
proving and prices are firm. An advance in price of 
stars and clears may be expected. Present prices are 
$1.48 for stars and $1.80 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingle 
firm and millmen report an increased 
offering. 


prices are fairly 
number of orders 
No abnormal spring trade is expected. 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are showing more strength 
after a slight wavering last week. One dealer has ad- 
vanced clears and stars each 3 cents a thousand. The 
mills are still keeping their output down and that in- 
fluence is counteracting the light demand in this section. 
Lath are unchanged. 


Demand for cypress lath continues 
there is no accumulation and mill stocks 
The call for cypress lath improves and the 
is of considerable volume. 


New Orleans, La. 
so brisk that 
are depleted. 
movement 


Buffalo, N. Y. Retailers who handle many red cedars 
say that their sales have been very small for the last 
two or three weeks. Better demand is only a question of 
time. Larger orders of white cedars from Canada are 
looked for this year. Prices are unchanged. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is becom- 
ing more active as the spring building season approaches 
and the volume of business is larger. Prices are slightly 
stronger, although they have not reached the usual spring 


level. Clears of red cedar are $3.15; stars, $2.65; Eurekas, 
$3.65. 


The lath trade is firmer and more active. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Some of the larger producers have 
withdrawn their lists and are asking from 50 cents to 
$1.50 above the old price for new business. Local de- 
mand continues active, but eastern buyers are the more 
active. The upward tendency as to both buying and 
price appears to have affected southwestern stocks to 
some extent. Yards are taking stocks somewhat more 
freely and report demand picking up. 


Boston, Mass. Trading in shingles rules light. -Buy- 
ers have been satisfied te wait before placing large or- 
ders. This has tended to bring about an easier market, 
but sales at lower prices are hard to trace. The best 
extras are held at $3.60. Clears are quoted at $3.25 to 
$3.85. For lath there is a quiet demand. For 15£-inch the 
sking price ranges from $3.90 to $4, and for 1%-inch, 
5( 








MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 


With a moderate supply of mahogany offered upon the 
Liverpool market during January, prices for all classes 
of that wood were well maintained and offerings were 
cleared at satisfactory prices. Substantially the same 
situation prevails at London, on the docks of which were 
landed during January 3.307 logs. During the same month 
3,821 logs were delivered, total stocks at the beginning of 
February being 14,440 logs, mostly in the hands of dealers. 
As no considerable shipments are in immediate prospect 
supplies must come from dock stocks, the expected result 
being a substantial advance in prices. Stocks of rosewood 
are of limited quantity, prices are satisfactory and further 
shipments would be well received. Quartered American 
oak is moving in moderate amounts. First class black 
walnut veneer logs are wanted but smaller and inferior 
stock is a drag. The market for fancy and cabinet woods 
reflects the condition in the general hardwood market. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. The stormy weather and bad roads in the 
South have held back shipment of both staves and head- 
ing. Packers’ experience last year with red oak tierces 
was against them, which was the principal cause for 
present high prices for white oak tierces and barrels. 
Expected reduction in hog receipts and consignment de- 
cline in demand for cooperage are not encouraging to 
holders of staves waiting on the roads to make shipments 
possible. Heading manufacturers are still behind in their 
orders and on that account raise prices with every new 
order. It is now evident that there are not heading mills 
enough in the country; also that no part of stock manu- 
facture shows such large profits. This is shown by their 
high commercial ratings, compared to the average poor 
stave maker, who assumes greater risk and is compelled 
to accept little above cost for his product. Tierces de- 
clined to $1.65 and there is small demand for pork barrels. 
Inquiries for slack staves are improving, but to get 
activity into this trade prices must be lowered to compare 
with commodities they are made to contain. Despondency 
rules beer stave men. 3arrel staves are not over plenty, 
but halves, quarters and eighths are unsalable and flood 
every yard in the South, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. : 

No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

PUAN Gr oes ccc io Hina soon wins Siete Oe. 
No. » 2814-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
ne 














No. 2, 281%4-inch elm staves, net M....... 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
IMS, MEE BEb. 2.055055 

No. 1, 17%-inch 
nominal ... 


Nominal 5.50 
07% 


... No demand 


No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. 30-inch gum staves........... ieee OO 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to 9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 9.09 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 t06.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... _-04 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4:00 to 4.50 


Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... — wanted 


Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... «3 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... -60 
Ten-round Hoop HAPS... .. <0 0.060000 s0%0 -46 
Hight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop......... Seheeae iva 'gh Ue LO .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 514-foot hoop, per M........... 5.25 

White oak oil staves, per M..............34.00 to 35.00 
REINO RII ONID : wi:5 stain sis G6 4:5 40's 466 cu 5 0400 < No demand 
ERRCIOI OE EOIN sy 6 0:0, 0 0054 w 0:00.95: 0 12.00 to 13.0 
RRA PEROORD 5:50:55. wins 0.0's 616.9 bse e's ener MORO OkD ees 
eee s0s ceceeees SDD STO SOD 


90 to .95 


ee ee 





